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A  very  tempting  array  of  glass  jars,  filled  with  deliciously  preserved 
fruits,  and  a  gentleman,  Prof.  Blits,  occupied  the  stage  of  the  Odeon  yester- 
day afternoon,  and  an  audience  of  nearly  600  of  the  prominent  ladies  of 
Cincinnati  listened  enraptured  to  his  dissertation  on  "  Preserving  Fruits  and 
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for  Preserving  Berries,  and  Crystallizing  Fruits."  The  samples  exhibited 
were  the  perfection  of  preserving,  and  the  results  obtained  by  many  ladies 
who  had  already  tried  some  of  his  methods,  and  who  had  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles on  exhibition,  were  very  flattering.  His  presentation  of  the  subject  was 
interesting,  and  Prof.  Blits  is  a  recognized  authority  in  this  country  on  the 
art  of  canning  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  impression  made  was  so  favorable 
that  all  the  ladies  present  paid  the  $2.50  demanded  for  the  book  of  instruc- 
tions, which  contained  all  the  formulas  and  many  other  valuable  and  scientific 
methods.  Prof.  Blits's  methods  are  copyrighted  and  patented,  and  no  person 
has  the  right  to  use  them  without  permission.  The  methods  are  very  simple 
and  practical,  Mrs.  E.  K.  Porter,  of  Newport,  Ky.,  testifying  that  no  meth- 
ods of  modern  times  equal  them  for  their  simplicity,  the  curtailing  of  time, 
and    keeping  the   fruits   whole   and  natural. — From   Cindjuiali  Co/in/wrcial, 

April,  iSgo. 

September  gth,   1S90. 

This  is  io  certify,  that  I  have  used  the  same  methods  as  taught  by  Prof. 

Blits  for  canning  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  pronounce  them  far  superior  to 

any  I  have  ever  used.      They  keep   fruits  and   vegetables  more  natural,  and 

save  half  the  work.  Miss  ANNIE  CRAIG, 

198  Lark  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Brcioklvn,  October  26th,  1S90. 
77tis  is  to  certify,  that  for  some  years  I  have  used  Prof.  Blits's  "  Hot  Air 
and  Steaming"  methods  for  canning  and  preserving  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  can  endorse  them  in  the  highest  terms  and  cheerfully  recommend  them  to 
all  ladies,  as  they  are  simple  and  useful,  being  based  upon  practical  and  com- 
mon sense  ideas.  I  have  frientls  that  are  using  these  methods,  and  from 
personal  knowledge  ran  say  they  are  as  satisfactory  to  them  as  they  are  to 
myself.  Mrs.  JOHN  KINO, 

571  Putnam  Avenue. 
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PREFACK. 

It  is  quite  within  modern  times,  that  by  observation  and 
experience,  mankind  has  become  aware  of  the  independence 
of  all  inventions,  and  that  upon  our  ability  to  modify  the 
conditions  in  which  we  are  placed  can  we  alone  depend 
upon  our  future  progress,  the  curtailing  of  time  and  the 
saving  of  labor.  And  so,  in  presenting  my  inventions  and 
improvements  in  the  methods  of  Canning  Fruits  and  Vege- 
tables, to  the  public,  I  desire  their  kind  indulgence,  and  ask 
them  to  set  aside  the  prejudice  and  skepticism  which  in  all  ages 
and  times  has  been  the  great  obstacle  that  an  inventor  had 
to  contend  against,  while  I  admit  that  the  public  has  been 
imposed  upon  at  various  times  by  so-called  inventions  which 
were  to  perform  wonders  to  lessen  the  labor  of  housekeepers, 
but  which  upon  practical  test  proved  worthless,  inasmuch 
that  the  methods  employed  either  required  the  use  of  prep- 
arations, acids,  or  other  foreign  substances,  which,  while  they 
may  have  kept  the  fruits,  destroyed  their  flavor  ;  but  by  my 
improved  methods,  no  preparations,  acids,  or  machinery  are 
required.  The  methods  embodied  in  my  inventions  are 
based  upon  scientific  principles,  upon  the  law  of  impene- 
trability.    Two  bodies  cannot  occupy  the  same  space  at  the 
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same  time ;  therefore,  I  simply  use  steam  and  hot  air  as  an 
agent  to  expel  the  cold  air,  and  while  I  also  admit  that  this 
principle  has  been  employed  since  the  art  of  canning  was 
first  discovered,  it  has  been  used  in  a  manner  requiring 
more  time,  expense,  and  labor,  and  which  by  my  improve- 
ments and  inventions  the  great  necessity  of  simplifying  and 
curtailing  the  time  and  labor  has  been  solved,  conferring 
upon  the  thousands  of  canners  and  housekeepers  through- 
out the  land,  who  have  adopted  my  methods,  a  great  boon 
and  blessing. 

Then,  again,  I  wish  to  call  housekeepers'  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  corn  and  vegetables  have  been  an  utter  impossi- 
bility for  them  to  can,  which  by  my  method  is  simple  and 
practical,  and  keeps  them  perfectly  natural, — the  secret 
being  simply  in  using  the  steam  so  as  to  exhaust  the  air, 
and  destroy  a  certain  amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas  existing 
in  same. 

The  canning  of  tomatoes,  sliced  or  whole,  in  glass  jars,  by 
steaming  them  so  as  to  exhaust  the  air  and  destroy  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  acid,  keeping  them  more  whole  and  natural 
in  flavor,  and  doing  away  with  the  old  methods  of  stewing 
and  cooking  them  to  pieces. 

Also  to  my  great  improvement  of  keeping  strawberries 
whole  and  natural  by  simply  compounding  a  syrup  to  can 
them  with,  instead  of  stewing  or  boiling  them,  which 
destroys  their  natural  flavor  and  shape. 

In  concluding  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  say  to  experienced 
housekeepers  that,  while  there  may  be  some  information 
that  I  give  that    they  are    already  familiar  with,  through 
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practical  experience  of  their  own,  or  obtained  through 
other  sources,  they  must  remember,  for  the  sake  of  inex- 
perienced housekeepers,  I  am  compelled  to  commence  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  canning,  which  requires  me 
to  give  many  little  practical  hints  and  details  that  other- 
wise I  would  omit. 

Also,  in  using  the  boiler  for  steaming  fruits,  tomatoes, 
and  vegetables,  which  embodies  the  old  principle  of  can- 
ning, I  caution  every  one,  unless  you  use  my  improved 
methods  of  applying  the  steam,  you  will  meet  with  no 
success.      Hoping  members  will  give  these   methods  a  fair 

trial,  I  remain, 

Respectfully, 

Prof.  H.  I.  Blits. 

P.  S. — On  account  of  continuous  traveling,  address 
letters  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  they  will  be  forwarded 
to   me. 


Methods  patented  according  to  the  Act  of  Congress,  by  H.  I.  BLITS,  in  the  year 
A.  D.  1888. 

As  members  have  all  pledged  themselves  to  secrecy,  they  w^ill  remember  not  to  circulate 
or  publish,  or  use  for  business  purposes  under  penalty  of  law.  Remember  my  methods  are 
copyrighted  and  patented. 


The  pi'opei?  Time  to  Can  Fruit?  and  Vegetable?  a? 
The^  dome  iq  Their  ^ea?on. 


Cherries From  June  5th  to  July  ist. 

Currants  and  Strawberries June  5th  to  July  5th. 

Raspberries June  15th  to  July  25th. 

Blueberries July  ist  to  Aug.  ist. 

Blackberries July  15th  to  Aug.  25th. 

Pineapples May  loth  to  July  ist. 

Peaches Aug.  20th  to  Oct.  5th. 

Pears Aug.  20th  to  Oct.  15th. 

Apricots  and  Plums Aug.  ist  to  Sept.  25th. 

Apples Aug.  15th  to  Oct.  25th. 

Quinces Sept.  loth  to  Oct.  25  th. 

Asparagus May  15th  to  July  ist. 

Peas May  15th  to  July  ist. 

Tomatoes Aug.  15th  to  Oct,  loth. 

Corn Aug.  15th  to  Oct.  15th. 

Beans Aug.  ist  to  Oct.  ist. 

Lima  Beans Aug.  loth  to  Oct.  15th. 

Rhubarb May  15th  to  July  ist. 

Cauliflower Sept.  15th  to  Oct.  25th. 


Fruit  must  never  be  canned  when  speckled  or  frost  bitten, 
and  should  be  always  kept  in  the  dark  and  at  a  temperature 
from  45  to  65  degrees.  Tomatoes,  strawberries  and  vegetables 
should  be  wrapped  in  brown  paper. 


FORMULA  1. 

To  Can  Fruits,  Berries,  etc.,  by  the  Hot  Air  Generated 
from  Oven  of  Stove  or  Range. 

First  select  jars  that  are  perfect  in  every  respect,  and 
rinse  them  with  hot  water,  pouring  water  in  slowly  and 
shaking  around  inside  of  jar  gradually,  so  that  the 
jar  won't  break ;  then  pack  the  raw  fruit  as  compactly 
as  possible,  whole  or  cut,  in  the  jars  up  to  the  first  rim 
(working  down  fruit  on  each  side  with  a  silver-plated  knife, 
or  handle  of  spoon ;  never  use  any  other  metal),  put  in 
your  boiling  syrup,  filling  jars  not  quite  three-quarters  full ; 
place  tin  covers  on  jars  or  a  piece  of  sheet  iron  or  a  flat  tin 
with  a  weight  on  to  keep  cover  from  coming  off  (but  not 
the  lid  of  jar,  as  it  may  scorch) ;  then  place  jars  in  the  fruit 
racks,  or  in  a  dripping-pan  with  a  little  warm  water  in  it, 
and  a  cloth  at  the  bottom  to  set  jars  on  ;  don't  let  jars  touch 
each  other ;  set  them  in  a  moderate  hot  oven  and  almost  close 
door  of  oven  ;  then  set  on  full  heat  and  leave  in  until  syrup  in 
jar  beads  on  top.  Make  syrup  as  follows :  For  sweet  fruit,  one- 
half  pound  of  sugar  to  three-quarters  of  a  pint  of  water  to 
a  quart  jar,  or  five  quarts  of  water  to  six  pounds  of  sugar  to 
a  dozen  jars ;  for  very  sour  fruit,  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  sugar  to  a  pint  of  water,  or  six  quarts  of  water  to  nine 
pounds  of  sugar  to  a  dozen  quart  jars ;    let  syrup  come  to 
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good  boil.  After  leaving  fruit  in  oven  as  described  above, 
take  out  the  jars  and  pan  from  oven,  leaving  the  jars  in 
the  pan,  and  pour  boiling  syrup  quickly  over  the  fruit  in 
jars;  to  fill  up  the  jars,  work  down  on  each  side  with  a 
silver-plated  knife  and  seal  jars  air-tight ;  put  fruit  in  a  dark 
place,  and  in  a  room  with  temperature  from  forty-five  to 
seventy  degrees.  One  coffee-cup  full  of  sugar  is  a  half 
pound.  To  temper  jars  before  placing  them  in  an  oven, 
allow  medium  hot  water  to  run  on  the  outside  of  jar  slowly 
after  fruit  is  in  it  for  about  a  minute.  It  is  always  best  to 
boil  your  em.pty  jars  before  canning  by  allowing  them  to 
heat  up  gradually.  If  the  oven  is  very  hot,  don't  fasten  the 
door  entirely.  A  good  way  to  seal  jars  or  bottles,  is  to  get 
a  bladder  and  fit  it  snugly  over  the  mouth  and  sides  of  the 
jars  and  seal  tightly  by  using  sealing-wax  or  the  white  of  an 
sgg  or  white  wax,  or  you  can  put  a  cork  into  bottles  and 
seal  with  sealing-wax,  and  after  it  dries,  if  you  tie  three 
folds  of  cotton  batting  around,  it  will  surely  be  air-tight. 
When  pouring  your  syrup  over  the  last  time,  overflow  jars 
so  as  to  overflow  the  air  bubbles.  You  can  use  more  or 
less  sugar  to  make  syrup.  It  is  best  to  use  a  large  pan  to 
set  jars  in,  instead  of  the  racks,  in  using  this  method. 

FORMULA  2. 

To  Test  Jars  to  See  if  Air-Tight. 

After  jars  are  sealed  air-tight,  and  before  putting  them 
away,  wipe  dry  around  the  rubber  and  lid,  stand  them 
upside  down   on   white   paper  for   about  twenty   minutes, 
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and  if  any  liquid  comes  out,  take  putty  and  fasten  all 
around  the  rubber  and  lid,  so  as  to  make  it  air-tight ;  be 
careful  to  get  the  right  rubber  for  each  jar,  and  don't  use 
any  that  are  worked  down  on  the  side.  A  better  way  is 
to  tie  three  folds  of  cotton  batting  over  top  of  jar. 

FORMULA  3. 

To  Can  Pears  White  and  Whole,  With  Stems,  in  Rock 

Candy  Syrup. 

Take  skins  from  pears  carefully ;  put  pears,  with  stems, 
in  jars  compactly;  make  a  syrup  by  using  one-half  cup  of 
rock  candy  to  three-quarters  of  a  pint  of  water ;  allow  to 
come  to  a  boil  until  all  is  dissolved  ;  pour  over  medium  hot 
and  steam  twenty  minutes  from  the  time  water  boils,  as 
described  in  fruits.     Take  out,  fill  and  seal. 

FORMULA  4. 

To  Can  Without  Cooking  or  Steaming  Damson  Plnms, 
Sour  Cherries,  Pie  Plant,  Gooseberries  and  Currants. 

Place  fruit  in  jars  compactly,  pour  over  them  syrup  made 
from  water  and  sugar ;  making  syrup  as  follows :  One  pound 
of  sugar  to  one  pint  of  water  for  each  quart  jar;  let  this 
syrup  come  to  a  good  boil,  and  after  it  boils,  leave  it  to  boil 
for  ten  minutes  more,  then  pour  in  jars  over  the  above  fruit 
hot,  and  seal  air-tight.  Have  rubbers  and  lid  hot;  they 
will  fasten  better. 

N.  B. — Have  fruit  packed  in  hot  jars  and  set  in  dripping- 
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pan  on  a  cloth,  a  little  warm  water  being  in  dripping-pan. 
Set  this  pan,  as  described,  on  back  of  stove  to  keep  warm 
until  syrup  is  ready  to  pour  over  ;  have  jars  covered  while 
on  back  of  stove.  Remember  you  can  only  keep  the  above- 
mentioned  fruit  this  way,  as  they  are  full  of  acid  and  that 
combined  with  this  quantity  of  syrup  keeps  them.  Less 
sugar  would  not  keep  them.  If  you  wish  to  give  them  a 
nice  flavor  and  keep  them  all  the  better,  add  one  dessert- 
spoonful of  brandy  or  sherry  for  each  jar  before  sealing. 

Another  good  and  desirable  way  to  keep  the  above- 
mentioned  acid  fruits — this  also  includes  peaches : 

Put  any  one  of  the  fruits  in  a  vessel  (agate  or  porcelain) 
pour  boiling  hot  water  over  them,  so  the  water  completely 
covers  fruit,  then  tie  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  toweling 
over  mouth  of  vessel  and  leave  fruit  in  about  ten  minutes; 
then  to  every  one  pound  of  fruit  take  one  pound  of  granu- 
lated sugar  and  can  in  jar  as  follows  :  first  a  layer  of  fruit 
and  then  a  layer  of  sugar,  and  so  on,  until  can  is  full,  having 
sugar  on  top  at  least  one-quarter  inch  thick,  and  seal  jars 
air-tight  and  keep  in  dark,  cool  place. 

When  you  take  out  fruit  from  vessel  of  hot  water,  it  is 
best  to  use  a  draining  dipper,  and  to  take  out  just  enough 
at  a  time  to  make  a  layer  in  jars.      Peel  your  peaches. 

FORMULAS  5  AND  6. 

To  Can  Pineapples  and    Qnince    in   Tlieir  Own  Juice 

Perfectly  Cold. 

Cut  up  pineapples  in  small  slices,  take  from  a  pound 
to  one    pound    and    a    quarter  of    granulated    sugar    to  a 
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pound  of  pineapple,  and  place  in  layers  in  a  stone  crock 
and  leave  over  night ;  then  transfer  your  pineapple  to  glass 
jars,  and  fill  jars  to  the  top  with  its  own  juice  drawn  over 
night,  and  seal  the  jars  air-tight.  Place  in  a  dark  place. 
For  a  delicious  flavor,  add  a  dessertspoonful  of  sherry  or 
brandy  to  each  quart  jar  before  sealing.  In  letting  pine- 
apples stand  over  night  put  in  a  cold  and  dark  place. 

If  you  use  the  brandy  or  sherry,  as  directed,  you  need 
not  use  over  one  pound  of  sugar;  if  otherwise,  use  one  and 
one-quarter  pound  of  sugar,  and  dip  paper  in  warm  alcohol 
or  brandy  ;  place  a  piece  of  cotton  batting  on  paper  before 
sealing  air-tight.  In  doing  fruit  up  cold  always  have  your 
rubbers  and  lids  warm  so  they  will  tighten  better;  also, 
warm  your  jars  before  putting  in  cold  fruit,  but  don't  have 
them  hot,  and  pour  cold  syrup  in  slowly,  so. as  not  to  break 
jars.  Always  use  one  and  one-quarter  pound  of  sugar  to 
one  pound  of  quince  and  steep  them  in  boiling  water  for 
an  hour  before  using  this  process. 

FORMULA  7. 

The   Improved    Method   of    Canning   Strawberries   by 
Simply  Compounding  a  Syrup.    No  Other  Berries  Can 
.be  Done  This  Way. 

First,  select  two  lots  of  berries,  one  lot  to  make  the  juice 
with,  and  the  other  to  can.  Allow  a  little  water  to  run 
over  the  berries  (through  a  colander),  that  you  get  the 
juice  from.  For  every  pound  of  berries,  mix  one-half 
pound  of  sugar,  in  layers,  in  a  stone  crock  or  vessel;  cover 
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them  and  allow  to  stand  in  a  refrigerator,  or  any  cool  place, 
about  twelve  hours ;  this  will  keep  them  from  fermenting, 
and  they  will  form  their  own  juice.  Drain  off  most  of  this 
juice  from  berries,  and  add  one-half  of  a  pound  of  crushed 
rock  candy,  or  three-quarter  pound  of  sugar.  Then  boil 
this  syrup  down,  one-third  of  the  original  quantity.  In  the 
meantime,  while  syrup  is  boiling,  rinse  your  pint  jars,  inside 
and  out,  with  hot  water,  so  jars  are  hot ;  pack  your  nice, 
whole  berries  in  jars,  fasten  lid  part  way  on,  and  set  in  fruit 
racks,  slides,  or  dripping  pan,  on  back  of  hot  stove  or  range, 
to  keep  warm.  When  the  syrup  is  boiled  down  one- 
third,  pour  over  quickly,  and  seal  air-tight.  If  you  do  not 
wish  to  use  rock  candy — but  this  is  the  way  Wiesbaden 
fruits  are  canned — use  three-quarter  pound  of  sugar  instead 
to  mix  in  syrup,  and  boil  down  a  little  over  one-third ;  set 
your  jars  filled  with  berries  on  back  of  hot  stove,  in  fruit 
racks  or  dripping  pan,  with  a  little  lukewarm  water  in  it, 
and  a  cloth  at  the  bottom  to  set  the  jars  on  ;  put  covers 
part  way  on  jars,  and  invert  a  wash-boiler  over  jars,  to 
retain  the  heat  (but  this  is  not  really  necessary) ;  when  the 
syrup  is  ready,  pour  over  and  seal.  If  you  do  not  wish 
to  can  two  lots  of  berries,  using  sugar  and  rock  candy  as 
described,  boil  this  down,  as  described,  one-third ;  placing 
the  same  berries  you  made  juice  from  in  jars;  fix  jars 
under  boiler  on  back  of  stove,  as  described  ;  when  syrup  is 
ready,  pour  over  and  seal ;  but  they  will  not  be  whole,  and 
will  rise  to  the  top.  In  boiling  syrup  down  one-third,  it 
means  to  leave  two-thirds  syrup. 

It  is  best  in   making  the   compound   syrup  for  the  pre- 
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serving  of  strawberries,  to  use  the  rock  candy  the  last  time, 
instead  of  the  sugar.  This  syrup,  made  in  the  proportion 
mentioned,  will  be  more  than  enough  to  completely  fill  one 
pint  jar  full  of  whole  berries.  In  using  this  formula,  use 
pint  jars  for  putting  in  your  whole  berries  ;  if  you  use  quart 
jars,  you  must  double  this  quantity. 

For  strawberries,  berries,  and  other  soft  fruits  (but  this 
does  not  apply  to  vegetables),  if  they  are  packed  in  jars  in 
layers,  and  each  layer  sprayed  with  alcohol  (from  an  ato- 
mizer), then  tie  over  the  mouth  of  the  jar  a  piece  of  mos- 
quito netting,  and  allow  jar  to  stand  not  less  than  14  and 
not  over  24  hours  in  a  cool  place  before  canning,  they  will 
become  hardened  and  keep  better. 

Remember  that  the  one-half  pound  of  rock  candy  or  the 
three-quarter  of  sugar  that  you  add  is  only  for  the  quantity 
of  syrup  that  you  get  from  one  pound  of  berries,  and  the 
one-half  pound  of  sugar  that  you  add  at  first.  So,  if  you 
use  six  pounds  of  berries  and  three  pounds  of  sugar  to 
make  juice  with,  you  must  add  three  pounds  of  rock  candy 
or  four  and  one-half  pounds  of  sugar  for  six  pint  jars  full 
of  nice  berries  which  have  been  standing  on  back  of  stove. 
You  cannot  keep  other  berries  this  way. 

N.  B. — You  must  use  my  quantity  of  sugar  or  rock 
candy,  as  less  will  not  keep  them.  You  save  by  this  method 
one  pound  of  berries,  as  you  do  not  boil  the  berries.  By 
the  old  method  you  have  to  fill  from  one  jar  to  another, 
using  two  lots  just  the  same,  on  account  of  shrinkage. 
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FORMULA  8. 

General  Directions  of  Importance. 

Don't  stir  syrup  for  berries  or  fruit  after  it  boils,  and 
shake  it  as  little  as  possible,  as  it  will  sometimes  candy ;  in 
that  case,  add  a  little  more  water,  stir  and  boil  it  over  again, 
and  drop  in  a  small  pinch  of  cream  of  tartar  to  every  pint 
of  syrup ;  this  will  prevent  it  candying.  When  pouring 
syrup  in  jars,  hold  a  silver  spoon  in  it  and  pour  over 
quickly.  The  berries  you  have  left — that  you  made  the 
juice  from — use  for  jams,  preserves,  sauce,  pies,  etc.  When 
draining  off  the  syrup  from  berries,  don't  drain  off  the  whole 
of  it  or  they  will  taste  insipid.  To  every  pint  of  juice  made 
from  berries  add  one-half  pint  of  water  and  from  one-fourth 
to  one-half  pound  of  sugar  ;  let  it  come  to  a  boil  and  seal 
air-tight  in  bottles.     This  makes  a  delicious  drink. 

By  placing  three  folds  of  cotton  batting  over  lids  of  bot- 
tles (after  they  have  the  corks  in)  will  make  it  air-tight ; 
but  you  must  tie  the  cotton  around  as  tightly  as  possible. 

FORMULA  9. 

Anotlier   way   of  Canning   Strawberries,    Blackberries, 
Raspberries  and  other  Soft  Fruits. 

First  cleanse  your  berries,  and  to  every  one  pound  ber- 
ries take  not  less  than  three-fourths  to  one  pound  of  gran- 
ulated sugar ;  mix  this  in  layers,  viz. :  a  layer  of  berries, 
then  a  layer  of  sugar,  and  so  on,  in  a  stone  crock ;  set  crock 
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with  cover  on,  in  cool  place,  and  allow  it  to  stand  over 
night.  In  the  morning  place  crock  on  back  of  stove  that  is 
only  moderately  hot,  and  set  on  gradual  heat,  moving  jars 
gradually  front,  until  syrup  commences  to  foam  over. 
Then  skim  off  scum  ;  allow  berries  to  heat  about  three  min- 
utes longer;  take  off  from  stove,  and  fill  your  glass  jars  as 
rapidly  as  possible;  allowing  syrup  to  overflow  jars,  and 
seal  air-tiglit.  Don't  use  any  other  vessel  to  heat  in  except 
stone  crocks,  and  when  filling  jars  from  crocks,  set  crocks  on 
back  of  stove. 

FORMULA  10. 

To  Keep  Fruit  from  Fermenting  After  Using. 

After  using  part,  fill  up  balance  of  jar  with  medium  hot 
syrup,  made  from  sugar  and  water  ;  screw  the  lid  half  way 
on  and  steam  about  ten  minutes  from  time  the  water  boils, 
as  described  in  fruit,  or  by  the  steaming  or  hot  air  process, 
then  seal  jars  air-tight. 

FORMULA  11. 

How  to  utilize  the  Berries  that  you  Get  the  Juice  from 

in  Formula  7. 

The  berries  that  you  made  the  juice  from  do  not  waste 
by  draining  them  completely  dry ;  but  leave  some  syrup  in 
them,  and  by  adding  a  little  more  water  and  sugar,  you  can 
work  them  into  a  jam  ;  or,  crush  them  into  a  pulp,  drain  off 
the  juice,  and  to   every  pint   of  juice   add  one-half  pint  of 
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water  and  one-half  pound  of  sugar,  let  it  come  to  a  good 
boil,  skim  off  scum  and  bottle  air-tight  while  hot.  Then 
use  this  for  drinks,  flavorings  for  puddings  or  ice  cream. 
Keep  in  cool  place  in  the  dark. 

FORMULA  12. 

The  Rule  for  Boiling  Down  Syrups. 

The  rule  for  boiling  syrup  down  a  little  over  one-third  is, 
if  you  use  one  and  one-fourth  pints  of  water  for  a  one- 
quart  jar,  make  a  mark  on  the  vessel  where  three-fourths  of 
a  pint  would  be,  then  you  will  have  it  correct ;  or,  if  you 
put  up  twelve  jars,  use  fifteen  pints  of  water,  and  make  a 
mark  where  the  nine  pints  of  water  would  come  to.  In 
using  the  oven  process  never  put  on  the  covers  of  jars  while 
in  oven  (it  scorches  them) ;  place  tin  covers  on  instead. 

FORMULA  13. 

How  to  Make  Jars  Air-tight  with  Cotton  Batting. 

Jars,  bottles  or  crocks — if  you  desire  to  have  them  air- 
tight. Place  three  folds  of  cotton  batting  over  the  tops  of 
lids  or  fastenings,  let  batting  extend  over  one  inch  down 
the  outside  of  neck  of  bottle  or  jar  and  tie  it  tightly,  but 
you  must  do  this  while  jar  is  hot,  and  just  after  fastening  on 
your  covers  or  stoppers. 

FORMULA  14. 

To  Preyent  Cider  Liquids  Souring  and  Fermenting. 

Cleanse  your  casks  with  warm  water ;  then  bore  a  hole 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  about  half  an    inch  from 
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mouth  of  barrel ;  in  this  hole  fix  a  tin  tube  air-tight,  allow- 
ing it  to  project  out  about  three  inches,  and  to  this  tube 
attach  a  rubber  tube,  air-tight,  making  the  rubber  tube  long 
enough  to  fall  into  a  basin  of  water  placed  on  the  outside  at 
bottom  of  barrel ;  pour  in  your  liquid  until  about  three- 
fourths  full,  and  every  day  (especially  if  the  cider  or  vinegar 
is  new),  pour  in  an  extra  gallon  of  same  for  two  or  three 
days,  until  liquids  have  quit  fermenting;  then  make  casks 
air-tight,  leaving  the  tube  in  the  water  as  long  as  the  liquid 
is  in  the  barrel,  changing  water  every  two  weeks.  Before 
drawing  liquid,  bore  a  small  hole  on  top  of  barrel.  When 
barrel  is  dry,  before  putting  in  liquids,  fumigate  barrel  with 
vapor  of  brimstone  for  about  ten  minutes. 

FORMULA  15. 

To  Keep  Grapes  Natural  For  Three  Months. 

Take  an  air-tight  cask  or  paste-board  box,  place  a  layer 
of  cork-dust  at  bottom  of  box,  then  a  layer  of  grapes,  and 
so  on  alternately.  Do  not  allow  the  bunches  of  grapes  to 
touch  each  other.  Pack  compactly,  and  do  not  put  any 
loose  ones  in.  Fit  lid  of  box  tight  by  sealing  it  down. 
Always  get  whole  bunches  for  preserving ;  gather  when  the 
sun  is  hot  and  grapes  three-fourths  ripe,  and  when  cutting 
bunches,  leave  about  an  inch  of  stem. 

Ladies,  Read  Tliis  Carefully. 

In  introducing  my  improved  methods  of  canning  fruits, 
berries,  tomatoes   and  vegetables   by  steaming   in   boiler  of 
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water,  I  know  many  of  my  patrons  will  remark :  oh  !  that 
is  similar  to  the  old-fashioned  way  we  used  to  do  it  years 
ago,  and  we  did  not  like  it,  and  it  was  not  always  success- 
ful. Now,  while  I  admit  that  the  principle  of  applying  the 
steam  is  the  same,  the  method  is  yet  so  different  that,  unless 
you  follow  my  rules  exactly,  you  will  not  meet  with  success. 
Simply  placing  jars  in  boiler  of  water  and  steaming  them 
the  old-fashioned  way  may  keep  fruit,  but,  as  for  tomatoes 
and  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  unless  the  jars  are  submerged  as 
described,  and  the  time  used,  as  given,  they  will  not  keep — 
as  a  certain  amount  of  acid  must  be  destroyed  in  the  toma- 
toes, and  in  corn  and  other  vegetables  a  certain  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  gas.  Another  advantage  by  submerging 
them — as  described  :  there  is  not  so  much  shrinkage  to  take 
place,  you  do  not  need  to  fill  from  one  jar  to  another — as  the 
evaporation  cannot  take  place — the  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
more  whole  and  natural  in  taste,  and  when  you  left  them 
out  the  last  time,  the  jar  being  air-tight,  the  air  has  not  the 
chance  to  rush  back  as  in  the  old  method,  which  causes  so 
much  fermentation.  Never  place  jars  on  the  surface  of 
vessel  or  plain  board  or  tin  ;  use  a  perforated  board  or  tin ; 
or,  better  still  and  which  I  deem  it  important  for  every 
housekeeper  to  have,  the  fruit  rack,  which  I  shall  describe 
and  have  your  tinner  make  them  for  you ;  he  should  not 
charge  over  $1.50  per  dozen  or  15  cents  apiece;  each  rack 

holds  a  jar. 

Fruit  Rack. 

Make  a  band  of  tin  of  two  or  three  thicknesses  and  one 
inch  in  depth  when  hemmed   or  wired,  and  four   and  one- 
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half  inches  in  diameter  ;  then  on  each  side  of  rim  rivet  on  a 
heavy  strip  of  tin,  making  strips  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in 
width,  when  wired  or  hemmed,  and  seven  inches  in  length 
from  top  of  rim ;  this  is  intended  for  the  handle  ;  make 
handle  all  of  one  piece  of  tin,  so  you  can  bend  it  on  top, 
and  have  a  place  to  take  hold  of  to  lift  the  racks.  Then  to 
the  rim  rivet  on  four  legs  about  three  and  one-half  inches 
in  length  from  bottom  of  rim  ;  have  bottom  of  legs  bent 
outward  about  one-half  inch,  so  they  will  set  firm,  and  have 
legs  made  of  tin  of  two  or  three  thicknesses  and  about  one- 
half  inch  in  width  when  hemmed.  Now  if  jar  was  set  in  the 
rim  it  would  fall  through  unless  it  had  something  to  rest  on ; 
so  about  one  inch  from  bottom  of  legs  rivet  on  two  three- 
quarter-inch  strips,  each  strip  crossing  each  other  in  the 
form  of  X  and  riveted  on  legs  for  the  jars  to  rest  on.  The 
idea  is  to  set  jars  with  fruit  in  in  the  rack,  when  they  are 
steaming,  so  they  will  not  roll  around  and  so  you  can  lift 
them  out  when  through.  The  handle  must  be  riveted  so  it 
is  stationary,  and  no  solder  must  be  used  in  the  fastening. 
The  whole  rack  is  ten  and  one-half  inches  in  height. 

FORMULA  16. 

To  Steam  Tomatoes  by  Improred  Method. 

First  scald  tomatoes  by  dipping  them  in  boiling  hot  water 
for  a  minute ;  then  take  out  and  remove  skin,  place  in  jars, 
whole  or  sliced,  as  compact  as  possible,  by  working  toma- 
toes down  on  all  sides  with  a  silver-bladed  knife,  filling  jar 
completely   full,    put   on  rubbers  and  screw  lids   part  way 
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down  ;  then  take  a  boiler  or  vessel  and  set  ,on  hot  stove  ; 
put  in  your  perforated  tin  or  racks  as  described,  pour  in 
lukewarm  water  in  boiler  so  as  to  cover  about  three-fourths 
of  the  jar  or  about  up  to  neck  of  jar  and  as  soon  as  the 
water  boils,  steam  ten  minutes  from  that  time ;  then  take 
out  one  jar  at  a  time,  screw  lid  slowly  air-tight,  put  back  in 
boiler  at  once,  and  when  all  the  lids  have  been  fastened, 
steam  eight  minutes  more,  allowing  water  in  vessel  to  com- 
pletely cover  the  jars  ;  then  take  them  out  and  allow  them 
to  cool,  and  screw  on  lids  of  jars  tighter,  if  possible.  When 
you  put  jars  in  vessel  to  steam  for  the  last  time,  the  water 
that  you  use  must  completely  cover  jars,  must  be  boiling 
and  poured  over  slowly.  Never  set  jars  in  a  vessel  of  hot 
water  when  you  commence  to  steam  them.  For  tomatoes, 
whole,  with  the  skins  on,  put  tomatoes  in  jars  as  described 
before.  Stew  some  other  tomatoes  to  get  the  juice,  then 
filter,  pour  this  juice  medium-hot  over  the  whole  tomatoes 
in  jars,  and  steam  in  vessel  as  described  in  tomatoes  with 
skins  off.  Always  select  solid  tomatoes,  not  too  ripe,  frost 
bitten  or  speckled,  as  they  will  ferment ;  wrap  each  jar  with 
coarse  brown  paper.  If  you  have  a  damp  cellar  and  have 
no  closet  to  keep  your  fruit  in,  put  in  a  box  lined  with 
cotton  batting  and  with  a  lid. 

The  best  months  to  do  tomatoes  is  between  the  15th  of 
August  to  the  5th  of  October.  If  you  wish  tomatoes  soft 
for  stewing  purposes,  steam  twenty-five  minutes  the  last 
time,  instead  of  eight  minutes.  Light  will  sour  tomatoes 
and  vegetables,  so  be  sure  to  wrap  them  as  described  or 
keep  them  in  the  dark.      In  steaming  fruits  and  vegetables 
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you  must  always  count  from  the  time  water  boils,  and  when 
you  tighten  lids,  before  submerging  them  under  water,  you 
count  from  the  time  the  lid  on  this  last  jar  is  tightened. 

FORMULA  17. 

To  Steam  All  Fruits  and  All  Berries  by  the  Improved 

Method. 

To  steam  the  fruits,  you  place  the  fruits  in  jars  compactly 
as  possible,  to  the  first  screw  of  jar,  pour  over  your  boiling 
syrup  to  the  top  of  jar,  so  as  to  cover  fruit,  making  as 
described  in  oven  process,  and  steam  in  boiler  by  the  same 
method  as  tomatoes.  Use  the  following  time :  For  all 
berries,  cherries  and  grapes,  5  and  5  minutes;  for  plums, 
peaches,  etc.,  5  and  10  minutes;  for  pineapple  and  pears,  5 
and  15;  quinces  and  hard  fruits,  5  and  30;  apples,  5  and 
30  minutes.  This  means  5  minutes  to  be  steamed  with  lid 
part  way  and  the  balance  of  time  sealed  tight  and  immersed, 
as  described  above.  It  is  best,  if  you  can,  to  tighten  the 
lids  in  boiler,  instead  of  taking  them  out  and  tightening — 
that  is,  before  you  immerse  them  the  last  time.  It  is  best 
on  applying  this  steaming  process  never  to  set  jars  on 
bottom  of  boiler  or  on  a  flat  board.  I  desire  all  members 
to  have  some  fruit  racks  made  (which  I  describe  in  this 
book)  and  leave  with  some  tinner  in  your  city — as  it  will 
save  you  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  and  prevent  the 
breaking  of  jars.  When  filling  jars  with  tomatoes,  pack 
them  way  to  the  top,  and  if  after  experimenting  with  one 
jar,  after  steaming  it  the  desired  time,  you  find  that  it  will 
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not  make  enough  juice  to  completely  cover  tomatoes,  I 
would  fill  up  with  boiling  water  or  boiling  tomato  juice  before 
steaming  them  under  water  the  last  eight  minutes,  as  it  is  im- 
portant for  the  liquid  to  cover  tomatoes.  It  is  best  to  pour  in 
the  described  liquids  or  syrups  for  your  fruit  or  tomatoes 
while  jars  are  in  boiler,  and  to  screw  them  tighter  in  boiler  as 
described,  instead  of  taking  them  out  as  mentioned  above. 
When  tightening  jars  in  boiler  do  not  screw  lids  too  tight  or 
the  jar  is  liable  to  crack.  Use  a  cloth  in  your  hand  to 
tighten  lid  on  jars  in  boiler,  and  when  you  take  them  out 
gradually  tighten  more  as  they  cool ;  if  jars  are  allowed  to 
cool  in  the  boiler  of  water,  when  through  the  fruit  will  not 
shrink  so  much. 

FORMULA  18. 

To  Steam  Corn,  Lima  Beans,  Peas,  and  For  All  Mixed 

Tegetables. 

Put  corn  in  a  colander  and  let  a  little  hot  water  run  over 
it  for  about  a  minute ;  then  cut  your  corn  off  the  cob, 
scraping  as  much  juice  out  of  the  cob  as  possible,  but  don't 
mix  any  of  the  cob  with  the  corn;  fill  your  jars  compactly 
with  corn  ;  every  time  you  get  two  or  three  ears  of  corn  off 
the  cob  in  a  jar,  work  down  as  tight  as  possible,  until  the 
jar  is  filled  compactly  about  one-half  inch  from  top  ;  then 
dissolve  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  to  one  and  one-half  table- 
spoons of  sugar,  with  three-quarters  of  a  pint  of  warm  water 
for  each  quart  jar,  and  pour  to  overflowing  over  the  corn ; 
then  adjust  the  lid  of  the  jar  (without  the  rubber)  part  way 
on,  and  steam  in  boiler  of  water,  as  described  in  the  tomato 
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method ;  but  steam  four  hours,  divided  as  follows :  two 
hours  with  hd  part  way  on,  the  water  in  boiler  covering  the 
jars  three-quarters,  then  take  out  jars,  work  down  corn  and 
fill  up  with  same  liquid  kept  boiling  for  that  purpose ;  then 
put  on  rubber  and  screw  lid  slowly  air-tight,  put  back  in 
boiler  and  allow  water  in  boiler  to  completely  cover  jars, 
and  steam  two  hours  more  ;  take  out  jars,  allow  them  to 
cool,  screw  lids  tighter,  if  possible,  and  put  in  a  dark  place. 
The  Hma  beans  and  peas  you  do  the  same  as  the  corn,  only 
you  need  not  pack  them  down  as  tight  as  described  in  corn, 
or  use  the  sugar  in  the  liqiiid.  The  succotash,  steam  the 
same  as  corn,  using  the  same  time.  If  corn  makes  juice 
enough  of  its  own,  do  not  add  the  liquid  described,  but  add 
just  enough  of  the  hquid  to  fill  jar  to  the  top. 

FORMULA  19. 

For  Mushrooms,  String  Beans,  Asparagus,  Squash  and 

Cauliflower. 

The  string  beans,  such  as  white  and  bush  beans,  steam 
three  hours,  divided  as  follows  :  one  hour  with  the  lids  part 
way  on,  and  two  hours  with  jars  sealed  air-tight  and  im- 
mersed under  water  as  described  in  corn  ;  the  liquid  being 
one  teaspoonful  of  salt  to  three-  quarters  of  a  pint  of  water, 
to  one  quart  jar.  For  asparagus,  steam  the  same  as  string 
beans,  using  the  same  Hquid,  but  before  steaming  the  last 
hour,  be  careful  to  have  the  liquid  in  the  jar  cover  the  aspara- 
gus about  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  or  it  is  liable  to  fer- 
ment.    When  steaming  all  vegetables,  always  leave  three- 
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quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  top  of  the  jar,  to  allow 
them  to  swell  without  bursting  the  jar,  but  have  the  liquid 
come  way  to  the  top  ;  Avrap  vegetables  and  tomatoes,  after 
they  are  canned,  with  coarse  brown  paper  before  setting 
them  away  in  the  closet.  If  you  fill  jars  perfectly  full  with 
fruit  and  vegetables,  and  have  liquid  coming  way  to  top,  so 
as  to  leave  no  vacuum,  I  find  you  can  with  safety  immerse 
them  at  once  under  water. 

FORMULA  20. 

For  Squasli,  Pumpkin,  Cauliflower  and  Mushrooms. 

Use  the  same  time  and  liquid  as  described  in  string 
beans,  etc.  If  you  wish  to  can  all  kinds  of  vegetables  to- 
gether, pack  the  mixture  compactly  in  jars,  put  over  the 
liquid  as  described  above,  and  steam  by  the  same  time  as 
the  corn-process,  but  never  mix  corn  in  this  mixture. 

FORMULA  21. 

To  Can  Salmon  and  Lobster. 

Pack  the  fish  in  your  jars,  and  distribute  about  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  salt  for  each  quart  can,  and  steam  by  the  same 
method  as  described  in  corn  and  vegetable  process,  using 
the  same  time.  If,  after  steaming  the  first  two  hours,  it  does 
not  make  enough  juice,  fill  up  can  with  boiling  water. 
After  steaming  the  last  two  hours  under  water,  take  out  and 
allow  to  cool  under  water.  Be  sure  and  wrap  coarse  brown 
paper  around  jars,  as  light  will  cause  fermentation.  Also 
be  sure  to  keep  your  canned  fish  in  a  cool  place  or  they  will 
not  keep. 
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FORMULA  22. 

The  Most  Improved  Method  For  Making  Pickles. 

Place  in  brine,  made  from  lukewarm  water  and  salt, 
strong-  enough  to  float  an  &^'g  ;  leave  in  twenty-four  hours; 
then  put  in  cold  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  mixing  in 
grape  leaves  ;  it  gives  a  nice  color  and  flavor ;  it  is  best  to 
mix  the  leaves  and  pickles  in  layers  in  this  water ;  then  take 
out  pickles  and  put  them  in  jars  or  crocks  and  pour  over 
your  boiling  cider  or  wine  vinegar,  prepared  as  in  Formula 
23,  and  then  seal  with  lids  or  the  three  folds  of  cotton 
batting  over  the  top.  Be  sure  vinegar  is  not  made  of  acid, 
as  that  will  eat,  soften  and  spoil  them.  To  test  vine- 
gar, put  a  little  in  a  teacup,  and  place  therein  a  clean  cent- 
piece  ;  leave  it  in  a  few  minutes,  and  if  it  turns  a  greenish- 
white,  the  vinegar  is  made  of  acid,  and  not  fit  for  use ;  but 
another  good  testis  :  if  you  pour  the  vinegar  in  a  glass  take 
it  to  the  light,  and  if  you  perceive  the  little  wigglers  in  it — 
signs  of  animal  life  in  vinegar — you  know  it  is  vegetable 
vinegar,  as  they  could  not  exist  in  acid  vinegar.  You  can 
readily  perceive  this  with  a  small  microscope.  It  is  also 
best  to  put  one  thick  fold  of  cotton  batting  on  top  of  vine- 
gar before  sealing  jar. 

FORMULA  23. 

To  Prepare  A^inegar  For  Pickles. 

Take  one  pound  of  green  ginger  cut  up  and  dried,  and 
one  pound  of  horse  radish  cut  up  and  dried,  one  pound  of 
mustard  seed  mashed  and  dried,  one  ounce  of  white  pepper, 
whole,  one  ounce  of  mace,  one  oance  of  grated  nutmeg,  two 
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tablespoonfuls  of  turmeric,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  celery  seed, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  allspice,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cloves, 
two  pounds  of  brown  sugar,  two  gallons  of  vinegar,  and 
shallots  to  taste.  Keep  this  in  the  sun,  and  shake  every 
day.  Prepare  the  vinegar  early  in  the  summer. 
N.  B. — Add  also  one  tablespoonful  of  alum. 

FORMULA  24. 

How  to  Keep  Gooseberries,  Rhubarb   and  Cranberries 

in  Cold  Water. 

Gooseberries  and  rhubarb  will  keep  cold  by  just  filling 
the  jars  lightly  with  either,  putting  on  rubber,  immersing 
under  water  in  a  vessel  of  cold  water,  and  when  the  jars  are 
full,  fasten  lid  under  water,  and  when  you  take  out,  if  possi- 
ble, tighten  lids  more.  Or  by  allowing  cold  water  from 
faucet  to  fill  jars  to  overflowing  and  sealing  air-tight  they 
will  keep  nicely.  You  can  only  keep  these  acid  fruits  this 
way. 

FORMULA  25. 

The  Method  of  Candying-  Fruits,  Tomatoes  and  Nuts. 

Make  syrup  as  follows  :  two  pounds  of  granulated  sugar  to 
one  pint  of  water  (this  will  answer  for  about  three-fourths  of 
a  pound  of  fruit) ;  let  this  come  to  a  boil.  Then  put  fruit  in 
this  syrup  and  boil  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes,  according 
to  fruit ;  then  skim  out  the  fruit ;  if  much  juice  has  boiled 
out  of  the  fruit,  add  a  little  more  sugar,  then  boil  down  the 
syrup  one-half,  pour  it  over  the  fruit,  and  let  all  stand  in  a 


TEE  DEATH  OF  BESSIE  RISHER. 

In  thfct  cold  grave  dear  Bessie's  eleepinj. 
While  angelrbright  are  \Tfttching:  near. 

At  home  her  loving  friends  are  weeping 
For  they  have  lost  their  Bessie  Dear. 

Her  painful  sufferings  now  arc  ended; 

Her  little  body  is  at  rest;  , 

Her  soul  from  every  ill  defended, 

Keposes  on  her  Father's  breast. 

"With  hearts  bowed  down  with  sadness 

We  humbly  aek  God's  bles-ing. 
In  heaven  we  hope  to  meet  again 

Our  loving  little  Bessie. 

Her  years  were  six,  the  months  but  five, 

And  days  they  wore  but  seven. 
We  hope  to  greet  thee,  Bessie  dear. 

In  that  bright  world  called  heaven. 

— Jbnni»  M.  ^ 

■ ,. -  y 


ale  Aald    ^o- 
z  oif^  ait  Auv^- 
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warm  {not  hot)  oven  till  all  the  syrup  is  absorbed  ;  turn  the 
fruit  occasionally.  It  generally  takes  from  two  to  three 
days  to  absorb  the  syrup  and  to  candy.  Then  pack  away 
in  layers,  on  waxed  paper,  as  described.  It  is  best  to  do  it 
in  the  evening,  and  leave  fruit  to  stand  in  a  warm  oven  over 
night,  as  described,  repeating  two  or  three  nights  till  syrup 
is  all  absorbed;  in  the  daytime  keeping  it  out  of  the  oven  in 
a  place  where  the  temperature  is  about  seventy-five  degrees. 
Large  fruits  and  tomatoes  generally  take  about  three  nights. 
Soft  fruits  boil  five  minutes,  and  hard  fruits  from  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes  after  placing  in  boiling  syrup  ;  judge  accord- 
ing to  fruit.  When  boiling  the  fruit  for  candying  do  not 
have  too  hot  a  fire,  so  as  not  to  break  the  fruit.  Leave 
skin  on  tomatoes,  berries,  and  soft  fruits ;  peaches,  pears, 
and  hard  fruits,  skin  may  be  taken  ofT.  When  the  fruit  is 
candied,  put  them  on  layers  of  waxed  paper,  put  in  tin 
boxes,  and  keep  temperature  of  sixty-five  degrees  ;  in  sum- 
mer in  a  very  cold  place. 

Always  use  the  best  granulated  sugar. 

It  generally  takes  about  twenty  minutes  to  bring  the 
syrup  to  a  proper  boiling  test.  To  remove  skin  from 
peaches  or  fruits  with  soft  skin,  take  a  little  boiling  water 
and  soda,  until  strong  and  feels  slippery,  then  drop  in  a  few 
at  a  time,  lift  out  with  a  skimmer,  and  wipe  with  coarse 
towel  until  the  skin  is  off.  The  syrup  that  is  left  can  be 
used  for  canning  fruits. 

N.  B. — Nuts  boil  three  minutes  in  syrup.     See  formula 

177  for  candying. 
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FORMULA  26. 

To  Crystallize  any  Fruit  That  Will  Keep   Its  Form; 

Also  Nuts. 

Make  a  syrup  of  one  cup  of  sugar,  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
water,  and  two  of  vinegar ;  when  it  boils  stir  in  a  small  pinch 
of  soda  ;  stir  as  little  as  possible  or  the  candy  will  not  be 
clear  ;  boil  till  it  hairs,  as  described  before.  Separate  the 
fruit  from  the  stems ;  grapes,  cherries  (oranges,  whose 
quarters  have  been  separated  about  twenty-four  hours  be- 
forehand, to  become  dry  and  hard),  cutting  out  the  seeds 
carefully,  so  the  juice  will  not  escape;  citron  cut  in  pretty 
forms;  dip  each  fruit  or  piece  of  nut  in  the  warm  syrup, 
and  lay  it  on  waxed  paper  in  a  cool  place,  to  harden.  If 
the  first  dipping  is  not  successful  go  over  the  operation 
again ;  adding  a  little  more  water  to  the  syrup,  and  when  it 
stands  the  test,  dip  again.  Syrup  can  be  worked  over 
twelve  times  in  case  of  a  failure  of  fruit  crystallizing.  Use 
granulated  sugar.  Don't  stir  syrup  after  it  comes  to  a  boil. 
If  your  syrup  should  candy,  add  a  little  more  water  and 
sugar,  and  just  as  it  is  coming  to  a  boil  drop  in  a  pinch  of 
cream  of  tartar  to  the  quantity  of  syrup  described  ;  this  will 
prevent  it  from  candying.  Use  the  same  remedy  in  making 
candies. 
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NEW  EDITION. 

The  formulas  given  in  this  new  edition  embrace  jellies, 
jams,  catsup,  pickling,  sauces,  chow  chow,  fancy  drinks, 
ices  and  fancy  desserts  ;  also  many  other  valuable  house- 
hold formulas  which  no  good  housekeeper  can  afford  to 
be  without.  We  do  not  claim  them  all  as  original,  but  we 
do  claim  that  they  are  the  most  modern  and  improved 
methods  known,  and  that  they  are  the  means  of  saving  a 
great  deal  of  labor  and  expense,  and  if  followed  exactly  no 
one  need  make  a  failure.  The  methods  of  preserving,  pick- 
ling, brandying  fruits  and  making  jams  have  all  received 
the  highest  prizes  at  the  different  fairs  in  France,  Germany 
and  this  country,  and  should  be  highly  prized  by  all  house- 
keepers. 

Formulas  for  fancy  desserts  published  in  this  edition 
have  been  obtained  by  me  from  some  of  the  leading  cJiefs 
of  this  country  and  Europe  at  a  considerable  cost,  and  can 
be  highly  recommended  for  their  simplicity  and  the  good 
results  that  any  one  can  obtain  by  following  out  the  direc- 
tions minutely. 

In  our  latest  edition  on  "  The  Art  of  Cooking  and 
Housekeeping  Simplified  "  we  have  published  a  great  many 
more  valuable  formulas  for  desserts  of  all  kinds,  which  will 
-prove  very  valuable  to  our  patrons. 
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FORMULA  27. 

To  Make  Jelly  From  All  Kinds  of  Berries. 

To  every  one  pound  of  sugar  take  one  pound  of  berries 
and  prepare  as  follows :  Put  berries  first  in  a  stone  crock, 
porcelain,  or  agate  vessel.  Stand  this  in  vessel  of  warm 
water  (not  hot),  allowing  water  to  come  up  about  three- 
fourths  of  vessel  holding  fruit  and  allow  to  boil  until  berries 
are  well  broken  and  mashed.  Then  take  out  vessel  from 
water,  strain  juices  through  a  piece  of  cheese  cloth.  If  you 
desire  to  utilize  all  the  berries  for  jelly,  put  the  berries  after 
the  juice  is  drained  off  in  a  bag  made  of  cheese  cloth,  about 
a  cupful  at  a  time,  and  squeeze  out  all  the  juice  until  all  are 
thus  treated.  But  if  you  wish  to  make  a  jam  from  the 
berries  remaining,  you  can  take  the  berries  after  you  first 
strain  off  the  juice  and  work  them  into  a  jam.  Then  take 
your  sugar  in  the  proportion  given  (always  using  the  best 
granulated  sugar),  and  put  in  a  dripping  pan  and  stand  pan 
in  a  medium  hot  oven,  opening  the  door  of  oven  every  now 
and  then  to  stir  sugar  so  it  will  not  burn.  Then  boil  juice 
from  the  berries  on  top  of  stove  about  20  minutes  from  time 
it  commences  to  boil.  Then  take  sugar  out  of  oven,  pour 
into  juice,  and  let  this  just  come  to  a  boil;  skim  ofTscum 
quickly,  take  off  stove,  and  fill  your  hot  jars  or  tumblers  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Place  paper  over  jelly  on  inside  of  jar 
(first  dipping  paper  in  warm  brandy).  Put  a  piece  of  cotton 
batting  (not  wadding)  over  paper  and  seal.  This  latter  will 
prevent  all  mould.  If  you  find  that  sugar  in  pan,  while  in 
oven,  melts  on  the  side,  do  not  be  alarmed,  for  when  this  is 
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poured  in  the  juice,  it  will  form  in  lumps  and  you  can  easily 
remove  that.  Always  remove  all  lumps  and  impurities  in 
the  jelly  before  taking  same  off  the  stove.  The  juice  of  one 
lemon  to  every  pint  of  juice  before  boiling  juice  will  add 
greatly  to  the  flavor.  Stir  jelly  as  little  as  possible,  after 
adding  sugar,  as  it  is  liable  to  candy.  In  that  case  use  the 
remedy  as  suggested  in  this  book  in  general  receipts,  and 
marked  8th  formula  in  book. 

FORMULA  28. 

To  Make  Jellies  From  Peaches,  Pears  and  Other  Fruit. 

To  every  one  pound  of  fruit  take  one  pound  of  good 
granulated  sugar  and  treat  them  in  the  same  way  as  you  did 
the  berries,  drawing  off  the  juice  and  adding  the  juice  of  the 
lemon  and  sealing  in  the  same  manner. 

Quinces  and  crab  apples  being  hard,  steam  them  a  little 
while  in  your  vegetable  steamer,  then  put  them  in  crocks 
or  vessels  in  water  as  described.     To   each   pound  of  fruit 
put  over  about  one-quarter  cup  of  warm  water — and  jelly  as 
described  in  berries — don't  fail  to  add  lemon  juice. 

FORMULA  29. 

To  Brandy  All  Kinds  of  Fruits. 

To  every  one  pound  of  fruit  take  one  pound  of  good 
granulated  sugar,  and  one-quarter  of  a  pint  of  good  white 
brandy,  and  use  as  follows :  First  pour  over  just  enough  water 
so  sugar  will  dissolve,  then  drop  in  your  fruit  and  allow  to  boil 
five  minutes  for  cherries  and  berries,  and  eight  minutes  for 
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peaches,  pears,  plums,  eight  for  pineapples  and  apples,  ten 
minutes  for  apricots,  crab  apples  and  quinces. 

Take  out  fruit  and  place  in  hot  jars  on  back  of  stove  in 
dripping  pan,  as  described  in  front,  having  cover  on  jars  ; 
boil  down  the  syrup  fifteen  minutes,  don't  stir  more  than 
necessary,  add  in  the  brandy  and  pour  this  syrup  over 
fruit  to  overflowing  and  seal.  The  brandy  must  never  be 
added  until  the  syrup  is  boiled  down  as  described. 

FORMULA  30. 

To  Make  Jam  From  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Currants, 
And  All  Other  Berries  and  Fruits. 

To  everyone  pound  of  fruit  use  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  good  granulated  sugar,  and  one-quarter  of  a  pint  of 
red  currant  juice;  using  as  follows :  Boil  the  juice  of  the 
currants  with  the  strawberries  for  about  one-half  an  hour, 
stirring  all  the  time.  Then  dip  out  nearly  all  the  juice, 
leaving  the  fruit  quite  dry.  Add  the  sugar  in  the  propor- 
tions given,  and  boil  about  twenty  minutes,  skimming 
carefully,  then  put  in  your  jars ;  use  brandied  paper  on  top 
before  sealing  and  piece  of  cotton  batting  as  described. 
You  can  omit  the  currant,  if  you  desire,  but  the  flavor  is 
not  so  nice. 

FORMULA  31. 

FOR  PICKLING  ALL  KINDS  OF  FRUITS. 

Pickled  Plums. 

Seven  pounds  of  plums,  each  pricked  several  times  with 
a  fork.     Prepare  spices  as  for  pears,  and  put  in   the  kettle 
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one  pint  of  vinegar.  Heat  slowly  to  the  boiling  point,  add 
three  pounds  of  sugar,  and  when  boiling  hot  pour  upon  the 
plums.  Repeat  this  process  for  two  successive  mornings. 
The  last  day  put  in  the  plums  and  boil  until  tender. 

FORMULA  32. 

Pickled  Peaches. 

Stick  two  cloves  and  two  pieces  of  cinnamon  in  each 
peach,  then  weigh  the  peaches,  allowing  one-half  a  pound 
of  sugar  to  each  pound  of  peaches,  put  the  sugar  in  vinegar 
enough  to  dissolve  it.  Then  pack  the  peaches  in  a  crock, 
pour  the  vinegar  and  sugar  over  them,  and  let  them  boil 
(setting  the  crock  in  water)  till  soft ;  as  soon  as  they  are  cold 
put  a  cloth  over  the  top  of  them.  Set  them  away  with 
cover  on,  and  in  a  few  days  they  are  ready  for  the  table. 

FORMULA  33. 

Pickled  Pears. 

Pare,  halve,  and  core  the  pears.  Take  seven  pounds  of 
fruit  thus  prepared.  Sew  two  tablespoonfuls  of  powdered 
cinnamon,  one  tablespoonful  of  cloves,  one  tablespoonful  of 
allspice,  and  a  little  mace,  in  a  loose  muslin  bag.  Put  it  in 
a  kettle  with  one  quart  of  vinegar  ;  heat  it  slowly  to  the 
boiling  point,  then  remove  the  spice  bag,  add  one  and  one- 
half  pounds  of  sugar,  and  when  boiling  hot  throw  in  one- 
half  of  the  pears  and  the  spice.  Boil  until  the  fruit  is 
tender,  riot  soft.  Skim  out,  and  add  the  remainder  of  the 
pears.  Keep  in  a  stone  jar,  and  paste  paper  or  cloth  over 
the  top. 
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FORMULA  34. 

Ripe  Tomato  Pickles. 

Take  tomatoes  two-thirds  ripe — those  that  are  red  and 
firm.  Put  them  into  very  strong  brine,  that  has  been  made 
by  boihng  and  skimming,  and  has  become  perfectly  cold. 
Let  them  remain  in  this  brine  eight  days.  Then  drain  them 
and  put  them  into  very  weak  vinegar  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Remove  them  from  this,  and  lay  them  in  layers,  in  stone 
jars,  with  sliced  onions  and  spices  between.  Then  pour 
over  them  very  strong  and  cold  vinegar.  For  every  peck 
of  tomatoes  add  one  ounce  of  cloves,  eight  tablespoonfuls  of 
dry  mustard,  one  ounce  of  ground  black  pepper,  one  ounce 
allspice,  and  one  dozen  large  onions  sliced. 

FORMULA  35. 

Brine  For  Pickles. 

Four  pails  of  water,  six  quarts  of  salt,  a  piece  of  alum, 
size  of  an  Q%'g,  one  and  one-half  ounces  of  saltpetre. 

FORMULA  36. 

To  Salt  Cucumbers  For  a  Year. 

For  a  butter  tub  of  cucumbers  pour  one  pail  of  boihng 
water  on  one  quart  of  salt  and  one  ounce  of  saltpetre.  Let 
it  stand  over  night.  Pick  cucumbers  every  day  and  put  in 
until  full.  If  more  liquid  is  required,  put  in  water,  spread  a 
cloth  over  and  upon  that  place  a  board. 

FORMULA  37. 

Green  Tomato  Pickles. 

One  peck  of  green  tomatoes,  and  twelve  large  onions 
sliced  very  thin  or  chopped.      Sprinkle  with    salt,  and  let 
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them  stand  over  night.  In  the  morning  drain  them.  Have 
ready  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  mustard  seed,  one  ounce  each 
of  allspice,  ground  pepper,  cinnamon,  cloves,  ginger,  one 
box  of  mustard,  and  one  pound  of  sugar.  Mix  well  to- 
gether. Put  a  layer  of  tomatoes  and  spice  alternately. 
Cover  with  strong  vinegar,  and  boil  gently  until  transparent. 

FORMULA  38. 

Salad  Dressing. 

Four  eggs,  one  tablespoonful  of  mixed  mustard,  five 
tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  little 
red  pepper ;  beat  the  eggs  up  light,  and  mix  all  together. 
It  must  be  cooked  in  a  pan  of  boiling  water,  and  stirred 
constantly  until  it  thickens. 

FORMULA  39. 

Dressing  for  Lettuce. 

Take  the  yolks  of  three  hard-boiled  eggs,  one-half  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  one  teaspoonful  of  made  mustard,  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  cream,  four  teaspoonfuls  of  sweet  oil, 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar,  and  one  raw  egg  beaten  to 
a  froth.  Rub  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  to  a  fine  powder,  then 
add  the  salt,  mustard  and  oil,  mixing  well  together ;  then 
add  the  cream,  and  after  that  the  vinegar  and  raw  egg. 

FORMULA  40. 

Pickleu  string  Beans. 

Soak  your  beans  in  salt  water  twenty-four  hours  (brine 
strong  enough  to  balance  egg)  pour  oft^  brine  and   scald    in 
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vinegar  for  a  few  minutes,  with  a  little  alum  and  spice. 
Then  seal  in  jars,  or  crocks,  pouring  over  the  same  vinegar 
— alum  for  each  quart  jar  the  size  of  a  cherry.  Spice  to 
suit  taste. 

FORMULA  41. 

To  Make  Mangoes  or  Green  Peppers. 

Let  them  lie  in  salt  and  water  for  about  a  week  (brine  the 

same  strength  as  for  string  beans).     Then  remove  the  seeds 

and  fill  them  with  shaved  cabbage  and  a  little  mustard  seed. 

Pour    oven    them   scalding    vinegar,    then    seal    in   jars    or 

crocks. 

FORMULA  42 

To  Make  Chow-Chow. 

Two  large  cauliflowers,  two  dozen  onions,  two  dozen 
pickled  cucumbers  cut  in  slices,  two  quarts  of  vinegar,  one- 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  ground  mustard,  one-quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  whole  peppers,  the  same  of  allspice,  cloves,  and 
horse-radish  cut  in  small  pieces.  Boil  the  cauliflower  till 
tender;  then  put  it  in  salt  and  water  for  twenty-four  hours. 
The  onions  are  to  be  sliced  and  laid  in  salt  and  water  two 
days.  Put  the  mustard  in  the  vinegar.  Let  it  come  to  a 
boil ;  then  pour  it  over  the  cauliflower,  spices,  etc.  Pick 
the  cauliflower  in  pieces. 

FORMULA  43. 

To  Pickle  Onions. 

Peel  and  boil  small  onions  in  milk  and  water  ten  minutes. 
Put  to  a  gallon  of  vinegar  one-half  ounce  of  mace,  quarter 
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of  an  ounce  of  cloves,  five  tablespoonfuls  of  salt,  one-half 
ounce  of  alum,  and  turn  the  whole,  boiling  hot,  on  the 
onions,  the  milk  and  water  being  first  drained  from  them. 

FORMULA  44. 

Pepper  Sauce. 

Six  large-sized  peppers  and  one  hard  head  of  cabbage 
chopped  together.  When  partly  chopped  add  one  and  one- 
half  teacupfuls  of  salt  (to  preserve  it)  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
cayenne  pepper,  one  tablespoonful  of  ground  allspice,  one- 
half  pound  of  black  mustard  seed,  one-half  pound  of  white 
mustard  seed.  Putin  pots  and  cover  with  cold  vinegar; 
cover  tightly. 

It  is  fit  for  use  in  about  one  month. 

FORMULA  45. 

Tomato  Catsup. 

To  one  gallon  of  ripe  tomatoes,  add  four  tablespoonfuls 
of  salt,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  ground  black  pepper,  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  ground  mustard,  one-half  of  a  tablespoon- 
ful of  allspice,  one-half  of  a  tablespoonful  of  cloves,  six  red 
peppers  ground  fine.  Boil  the  whole  slowly  with  one  pint 
of  vinegar,  for  four  hours,  then  strain  it  through  a  sieve. 
Bottle  and  cork  tight. 

FORMULA  46. 

Tomato  Catsup. 

To  one-half  bushel  of  tomatoes  (it  is  not  necessary  to  skin 
the  tomatoes)  add  five  large  onions,  cutting  all  up  together, 
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and  boiling  them  for  four  hours.  Strain  them  through  a 
wire  sifter,  and  to  each  quart  of  juice  put  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  fine  salt,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  ground  black  pepper,  one 
teaspoonful  each  of  cloves,  allspice,  and  mustard  (ground), 
one  teacupful  of  vinegar,  and  a  small  quantity  of  cayenne 
pepper.  Put  all  on  together,  and  boil  for  six  hours.  Have 
bottles  ready,  and  bottle  and  cork  up  well  while  hot. 

FORMULA  47. 

Currant   Catsup. 

Pick  over  and  wash  five  pounds  of  currants.     Put  them 

in  a  porcelain-lined  kettle,  add  three  pounds  of  sugar,  one 

pint  of  good  vinegar,  one  tablespoonful  each  of  cinnamon, 

mace,  and  black  pepper,  then  add   one  teaspoonful  of  salt. 

Boil  all  together  until  the  fruit  is  well  cooked ;  then    bottle 

tightly. 

FORMULA  48. 

Spiced  Currants. 

Five  pounds  of  currants,  four  pounds  of  sugar,  one  pint  of 
vinegar,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  ground  cinnamon,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  cloves.     Boil  one  and  a  half  or  two  hours. 

TO  MAKE  ALL  KINDS  OF  DELICIOUS  DRINKS. 

FORMULA  49. 

Raspberry  Yinegar. 

Cover  any  quantity  of  raspberries  with  vinegar,  and  let 
them  stand  over  night.  Then  squeeze  them  through  a 
cloth,  add  one  pint  of  sugar  to  one  pint  of  the  juice,  and  boil 
well,  and  skim.     Then  bottle  and  seal  for  use. 
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FORMULA  50. 

Raspberry  Shrub. 

Put  one  quart  of  vinegar  to  three  quarts  of  ripe  rasp- 
berries ;  after  standing  a  day,  strain,  adding  to  each  pint  one 
pound  of  sugar  ;  boil  about  one-half  hour,  skim  until  clear 
while  boiling;  one  wineglass  of  brandy  to  each  pint  of  the 
shrub.  When  cold,  two  spoonfuls  of  this  mixture  with  a 
tumbler  of  water  is  an  excellent  drink. 

FORMULA  61. 

To  Make  Grape  Wine. 

One  gallon  of  grapes  from  the  stems,  one  gallon  of  water, 
three  pounds  of  sugar  to  each  gallon.  Mash  the  grapes 
and  then  put  on  the  water,  and  let  them  stand  three  days, 
being  stirred  well  and  mashed  each  day.  Then  strain  and 
pour  on  the  sugar,  and  let  it  stand  over  night.  Then  skim 
off  and  put  into  a  barrel,  and  skim  every  day  until  ferment- 
ation ceases.     Then  bung  tight  until  ready  for  use. 

FORMULA  52. 

Elderberry  Wine. 

Seven  pounds  of  berries,  two  gallons  of  warm  water, 
seven  pounds  of  sugar  to  every  two  gallons  of  the  mixture, 
and  prepare  the  same  as  in  formula  for  grape  wine. 

FORMULA  53. 

Mead. 

Three  pounds  of  brown  sugar,  six  gills  of  molasses,  three 
pints  of  water  (or,  if  to  be  had,  the  same  quantity  of  a  de- 
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coction  of  sarsaparilla),  four  ounces  of  tartaric  acid.  Pour 
one-half  of  a  pint  of  the  water  (or  of  the  decoction)  boiling 
hot  on  the  acid,  and  the  remainder  on  the  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses. Heat  gently,  and  skim  when  cool.  Add  the  acid, 
and  bottle.  To  each  bottle  add  one  teaspoonful  of  the 
essence  of  sassafras,  or  any  pleasant  essence  you  please. 

FORMULA  54. 

How  To  Use. 

Pour  two  tablespoonfuls  into  a  tumbler,  add  one-third  or 
half  of  a  tumbler  of  cold  water,  then  add  one-third  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda,  stir  and  drink. 

FORMULA  55. 

Spruce  Beer. 

Two  gallons  of  water,  one  pint  of  molasses,  one  teacupful 
of  yeast ;  about  an  ounce  of  the  essence  of  spruce.  Let  it 
stand  in  the  sun  half  a  day.     Then  bottle. 

FORMULA  66. 

To  Make  Cordial  and  Wine  From  Orange  Juice. 

A  sweet,  pleasant  cordial  may  be  made  from  the  juice  of 
the  sour  orange.  The  usual  formula  is  to  add  three  gallons 
of  water  to  one  of  juice  of  sour  oranges,  and  then  three 
pounds  of  white  sugar  to  each  gallon.  After  fermentation, 
bottle  and  use  after  a  few  months.  A  formula  for  convert- 
ing the  juice  of  the  sweet  orange  into  wine,  which  is  said  to 
be  worthy  of  the  name,  is  as  follows :  Take  of  sweet  orange 
juice  and  water  equal  parts,  and  add  three  pounds  of  pure 
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sugar  to  each  gallon,  in  a  tight,  full  barrel,  with  a  bent  tube 
from  a  bunghole  to  a  vessel  of  water.  When  the  gas-bub- 
bles cease  to  show  in  the  water,  the  barrel  must  be  closed 
and  put  away  for  several  months,  when  the  liquor  can  be 
drawn  off,  bottled  and  corked  tight.  The  bottles  must  be 
kept  in  a  cool  place  till  wanted  for  use. 

FORMULA  57. 

How  To  Make  TJnfermented  Drinks. 

There  is  a  method  of  preserving  the  juice  of  fruits  for  use 

as  an  unfermented  beverage,  which   applies   to  most   fruits, 

especially  the  orange.     The  juice  is  pressed  out  of  the  fruit 

before  cooking.     To  one  quart  of  juice  is  added  one  pint  of 

water  and  a  half  pint  of  sugar  ;   if  very  sour   add    a   little 

more  sugar.     The  juice  is  then   bottled   hot,    corked   tight, 

and  sealed. 

FORMULA  58. 

TO  MAKE  ICE  CREAMS  and  ICES  and  ROMAN  PUNCH. 

Orange  Ice. 

Use  from  two  to  four  oranges,  according  to  the  size.  To 
every  quart  of  water  add  one  pound  of  white  sugar,  the 
yellow  skin  of  one  orange,  and  half  the  skin  of  one  lemon 
grated,  and  add  also  the  juice  of  one-half  of  a  lemon  to 
every  two  quarts  of  water.  Strain  and  freeze.  More 
oranges  improve  the  flavor. 

FORMULA  59. 

Roman   Puncli. 

Prepare  the  same  as  for  Orange  Ice,  and  then  add  good 
brandy  or  Jamaica  spirits  before  freezing. 
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FORMULA  60. 

Pineapple  Ice. 

Take  one  pineapple  and  two  quarts  of  water.     Slice  and 

bruise  it  (leaving  out  the  heart),  sprinkling  it  with  powdered 

sugar.     Let  it  stand  one-half  an  hour  or  more — to  extract 

the  flavor — then  strain.      Use  one  pound  of  sugar  to  each 

quart  of  water. 

FORMULA  61. 

Lemon  Ice. 

To  the  juice  of  one  dozen  of  lemons  add  the  whites  of 
six  eggs.     Make  it  sweeter  than  for  lemonade,  then  freeze. 

FORMULA  62. 

Iced  Coifee. 

One-half  pint  of  strong  coffee,  one-half  pint  of  richest 

cream,  one-quarter  pound  of  sugar — powdered  sugar — and 

freeze. 

FORMULA  63. 

Ice  Cream. 

For  a  four-quart  freezer,  take  two  and  one-half  quarts  of 
milk,  and  boil  in  it  one  small  handful  of  Irish  moss,  or  one- 
half  paper  of  gelatine.  When  cold,  add  one  quart  of  cream, 
and  the  whites  of  four  eggs  beaten  to  a  foam.  Flavor  with 
vanilla,  beat  the  mixture  for  one-half  hour  and  freeze. 


FORMULA  64. 

Ice  Cream. 


Put  one-half  of  a  box  of  Cox's  gelatine  into  two  quarts  of 
milk,  let  it  stand  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  then  put  it  over  the 
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fire,  with  some  sugar,  until  it  boils,  then  strain  into  a  pan, 
and  when  cool,  place  on  ice  until  it  thickens  to  about  the 
consistency  of  custard.  Have  ready  two  quarts  of  rich 
cream  whipped  very  light,  add  it  to  the  gelatine,  sweeten, 
flavor  to  taste,  and  freeze. 

FORMULA  65. 

Pineapple  Ice  Cream. 

Take  one  common  sized  pineapple,  slize  and  bruise  it, 
and  sprinkle  with  pulverized  sugar.  Let  it  stand  one-half 
hour  or  more,  to  extract  the  flavor ;  then  strain  it  into  the 
cream.  One  pineapple  is  sufficient  for  four  quarts  of 
cream.  Use  one-half  pound  of  sugar  to  each  quart  of 
cream.     Freeze. 

FORMULA  QQ. 

Strawberry  Ice   Cream. 

For  four  quarts  of  cream  take  one  quart  of  strawberries, 
bruise  and  sprinkle  them  with  sugar,  and  then  proceed  as 
with  pineapple.  In  using  fruits,  always  have  enough  to 
thicken  the  cream  slightly,  and  impart  a  good  flavor. 

FORMULA  67. 

Spanish  Cream. 

Boil  one  ounce  of  gelatine  in  one  pint  of  new  milk  until 
dissolved.  Add  four  eggs  well  beaten,  and  one-half  pound 
of  sugar.  Stir  over  the  fire  until  the  eggs  thicken;  then 
remove,  and  add  one  wineglassful  of  wine  or  peach  water. 
Turn  into  a  mould,  and  serve  with  cream. 
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FORMULA  68. 

Italian   Cream. 

One  pint  of  cream,  a  little  more  than  a  wineglassful  of 
wine,  sweeten  to  taste.  Whip  to  a  stiff  froth  one-half  pint 
of  milk,  with  one-third  of  a  box  of  Cox's  gelatine.  Let  it 
dissolve,  and  keep  stirring  it  over  the  fire  to  prevent  its 
burning.  When  scalded  sufficiently,  stir  it  into  the  whips, 
and  pour  into  a  mould.  Extract  of  vanilla  may  be  used 
instead  of  wine. 

FORMULA  69. 

How  to  Mtike  Tuita  Fruita,  or  the  Art  of  Preserving  All 
Fruits  as  They  Come  in  Their  Season. 

Take  one  gallon  crock,  or  one  gallon  stone  jar.  First  put 
in  one  pint  of  the  best  alcohol,  then  one  cup  of  sugar 
(granulated).  Then  one  cup  of  fruit,  and  then  one  cup  of 
sugar,  and  continue  to  do  this  in  this  way  until  you  are  fin- 
ished ;  but  you  use  only  one  pint  of  alcohol  for  the  gallon 
crock  and  this  you  place  in  at  first. 

List  of  fruits  in  their  order  to  be  preserved  :  Strawberries, 
red  raspberries,  blackberries,  bananas  and  oranges ;  cherries, 
plums,  apricots,  pineapple,  peLjhes,  and  pears;  always  keep 
the  jar  or  crock  covered,  and  when  you  have  completed 
work,  put  a  piece  of  brandied  paper  on  top  and  cover  crock 
securely. 


MISCELLANEOUS  RECIPES 
AND  PRESERVATIYE  FORMULAS. 

FORMULA  70. 

For  Making  Chili  Sauce. 

One  peck  of  ripe  tomatoes,  six  onions,  five  red  peppers, 
one-half  pint  of  horse  radish,  one  and  a  half  pints  of  vinegar, 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  salt,  one-half  cup  of  sugar,  if  desired, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  cinnamon,  one  tablespoonful  of  all- 
spice, one  tablespoonful  of  ginger,  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
mace,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  cloves,  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
nutmeg.  Peel  tomatoes  and  onions,  remove  seeds  from 
peppers,  (chop  fine),  add  spice,  vinegar,  salt  and  sugar. 
Boil  slowly  four  hours  and  stir  continually  or  it  will  burn. 
Bottle  or  can  while  it  is  hot,  sealing  jars  the  same  as  for  fruit ; 
always  have  your  jars  or  bottles  hot  beforehand  ;  if  the  flavor 
of  celery  is  liked  add  one-half  dozen  stalks  and  roots ;  if 
celery  is  used  add  one-half  pint  of  vinegar  extra. 

FORMULA  71. 

To  Make  Mushroom  Catsup. 

Lay  alternate  layers  of  mushroom  and  salt  in  an  earthen- 
ware jar,  using  one-fourth  pound  salt  to  each  quart  of 
mushrooms.  After  six  hours  break  them  into  pieces  and 
set  them  in  a  cool  place  for  three  days,  stirring  every  morn- 
ing. Next  strain,  and  to  every  quart  of  the  juice  add  one- 
half  ounce  each  allspice  and  ginger,  one-half  teaspoonful 
powdered  mace  and  one  teaspoonful  cayenne  pepper.     Put 
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it  into  a  closely  covered  stone  jar,  set  in  a  vessel  of  boiling 
water  and  boil  briskly  for  five  hours,  then  empty  into  por- 
celain lined  kettle  and  simmer  gently  for  one-half  hour  ;  let 
it  stand  over  night  in  a  cool  place,  drain  the  liquor  off  and 
fill  jar  or  bottles  to  the  mouth,  and  seal  air-tight  or  it  will 

spoil. 

FORMULA  72. 

Imitation   Soy   Sauce — The  Famous   East   India  Sauce. 

Boil  one  quart  of  the  seeds  of  haricot  or  kidney  beans  in 
sufficient  water  until  soft,  add  one  quart  bruised  wheat ;  keep 
in  a  warm  place  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  add  one  quart 
salt  and  two  gallons  water,  and  keep  for  two  or  three  months 
in  a  tightly  bunged  stone  jar,  after  which  press  out  the 
liquor  and  seal  in  jars. 

FORMULA  73. 

The  Italian  Meat  and  Fish  Sauce. 

Port  wine,  one  pint ;  mushroom  catsup,  one  pint ;  walnut 
or  other  pickle  liquor,  one-half  pint;  pounded  anchovies,  four 
ounces ;  fresh  lemon  peel  cut  thin  ;  sliced  shallots  and  scraped 
horse-radish,  of  each  one  ounce;  cayenne,  one  drachm;  curry 
powder,  three  drachms  ;  celery  seed,  one  drachm  ;  put  it 
in  a  wide  mouthed  bottle  and  add  one-fourth  pint  of  East 
India  soy,  (but  this  is  not  necessary)  and  shake  daily  for 
two  weeks  and  stain,  then  bottle  and  seal. 

FORMULA  74. 

The  Famous  Indian  Curry. 

Coriander  seed,  six  drachms;  turmeric,  five  scruples  ;  fresh 
ginger,  four  and  a  half  drachms;  cinnamon  seed,  eighteen 
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grains  ;  black  pepper,  fifty-four  grains ;  poppy  seeds,  ninety- 
four  grains;  garlic,  two  heads;  cinnamon,  one  scruple;  carda- 
mom, five  seeds;  eight  cloves,  two  chillies,  one-half  of  cocoa- 
nut  grated,  all  but  the  last  to  be  ground  on  a  clean  stone. 

FORMULA  75. 

For  Preventing  Catsup,  Chili  Sauce  and  Other  Sauces 
from  Fermenting,  also  Mince  Meat. 

If  you  have  any  trouble  with  the  above,  add  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  salicylic  acid. 

FORMULA  76. 

To  Make  Yinegar  from  Tomatoes. 

Press  out  the  juice  from  ripe  tomatoes  in  a  clean  pan  or 
dish.  Keep  it  in  a  moderately  warm  place  for  one-half  day 
and  it  will  turn  into  vinegar  ;  add  one  gill  of  molasses  to 
each  quart  of  vinegar. 

FORMULA  77. 

To  Restore  Sour  Milk  or  Cream. 

Add  one-half  teaspoonful  of  carbonate  magnesia  to  one 
pint  of  milk  or  cream,  if  slightly  sour  ;  if  sour,  three-fourths 
teaspoonful  to  same  quantity. 

FORMULA  78. 

To  Make  Cider  Vinegar. 

Put  enough  cider  in  a  barrel  or  keg  to  fill  within  a  gallon 
of  its  capacity  ;  it  will  gradually  sour  in  four  to  six  months; 
then  rack  it  off,  either  keeping  it  in  casks  or  demijohns. 
Whenever  it  thickens  or  gets  mothery,  draw  it  off  again  and 
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put  it  in  clean  vessel ;   if  it  is  not  acid  enough  add  two  ounces 
brown  sugar  to  every  gallon. 

FORMULA  79. 

To  Determine  Wliether  Vinegar  is  Vegetable  or  made  of 

Acids. 

Take  a  glass  bottle  that  is  perfectly  clear ;  put  in  your 
vinegar,  take  it  to  the  light,  or  use  a  small  microscope.  If 
you  can  see  any  signs  of  animal  life  in  the  shape  of  little 
wigglers  (called  pollywogs),  that  is  good  vegetable  vinegar, 
as  no  life  could  exist  in  acid  vinegar. 

FORMULA  80. 

To  Make   Vinegar  for    Household    Purposes  in  Three 
Weeks— Not  to  be  Used  for  Pickling. 

Take  one  quart  of  molasses,  one  pint  of  yeast,  to  three 
gallons  of  warm  rain  water  ;  put  this  mixture  in  a  keg  or 
barrel  with  bunghole  open,  and  protect  it  with  gauze,  as 
described  in  formula  83. 

FORMULA  81. 

How  to  Soften  Rubbers  and  Make  them  Nearly  as  Good 

as  New, 

Take  about  one  teaspoonful  of  pure  ammonia  to  about 
one  pint  of  water.  Drop  in  rubbers  and  let  stand  for  few 
minutes.      If  fits  loosely   put  in  two  rubbers  instead  of  one. 

FORMULA  82. 

If  Vinegar  is  Too  Strong,  How  to  Weaken. 

To  every  gallon  of  strong  vinegar  pour  in  a  quart  of 
filtered  rain  water. 
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FORMULA  83. 

To  Keep  up  a  Constant  Supply  of  Vinegar,  as  made  in 
Formula  78,  called  "Cider  Vinegar." 

When  about  two-thirds  of  the  cask  or  barrel  of  cider 
vinegar  is  used,  mix  to  the  other  one-third  vinegar  left  the 
following:  to  every  eleven  gallons  of  soft  water  add  one  gal- 
lon of  molasses,  used  in  this  proportion  to  fill  up  barrel ; 
this  mixture  will  become  good  vinegar  in  about  three  weeks. 
If  the  barrels  stand  on  end  there  must  be  a  hole  made  in  the 
top  protected  with  gauze  to  keep  out  insects  ;  if  standing  on 
side  bung-hole  must  be  kept  open,  and   similarly  protected, 

FORMULA  84. 

To  Preserve  Butter  Sweet  One  Year. 

To  every  ten  pounds  of  butter,  take  one  and  one-half 
pounds  of  salt,  one-half  pound  of  sugar,  one-eighth  pound 
pulverized  saltpetre,  and  use  as  follows  :  First  mix  the  salt, 
sugar  and  saltpetre  well  together,  then  to  every  layer  of 
butter,  about  eight  inches  thick,  sprinkle  on  a  light  covering 
of  the  above  preparation,  alternating  until  cans,  crocks  or 
casks  are  full ;  make  them  air-tight.  Mason  jars  or  any  self- 
sealing  jars  or  crocks  are  best ;  keep  jars  in  the  dark  or  wrap 
brown  paper  around  the  glass  jars,  and  keep  them  in  cool 
temperature,  from  thirty-five  degrees  and  not  over  sixty- 
five  degrees.  Stone  crocks  can  be  used  by  tightening  lids  as 
well  as  possible  and  tying  three  fold  of  cotton  batting  over 
mouth,  but  crocks  must  not  be  porous;  the  top  layer  of  the 
butter  sprinkle  with  twice  as  heavy  a  layer  of  the  mixture 
as  the  rest. 
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FORMULA  85. 

To  Preserve  or  Cure  Butter  Without  Using  Salt  or  any 

Preparation. 

This  is  the  famous  East  Indian  method,  and  will  keep 
butter  fresh  for  six  months.  Melt  the  butter  in  well  glazed 
earthen  pots,  as  follows  :  Put  pots  in  a  vessel  of  warm  water, 
allowing  water  to  come  up  about  three-fourths  of  the  pot, 
allow  to  heat  until  the  butter  becomes  quite  transparent, 
then  pour  off  this  clear  butter  in  another  vessel  and  cool  as 
quickly  as  possible,  by  surrounding  vessel  with  ice.  When 
cool  take  out  and  put  in  air-tight  crocks  or  self-sealing  jars, 
and  keep  in  a  cook  dark  place.  When  the  butter  is  heating 
keep  continually  skimming  off  the  scum,  and  ne.ver  let  the 
water  that  you  heat  butter  in  exceed  180  degrees  test 
with  regular  water  thermometer  (Can  be  ordered  in  drug 
store  and  let  them  show  you  how  to  use  it.) 

FORMULA  86. 

To    Restore    Rancid    or    Strong    Butter    for    Cooking 

and  Table  Use. 

Wash  the  rancid  butter  well  in  good  new  milk,  and  then 
take  fresh  spring  or  well  water,  adding  about  one  heaping 
teaspoonful  of  powdered  carbonate  magnesia  to  each  quart 
of  water;  dissolve  this  well,  take  out  butter  from  the  milk 
and  wash  butter  well  in  this  solution,  and  leave  stand  in  this 
about  one  hour  ;  then  drain  this  off  and  allow  fresh  water  to 
run  over  it  in  coUender  ;  then  to  every  five  pounds  of  this 
butter  mix  thoroughly  one  pound  of  good  fresh  butter. 
Another  way  is  to  wash  it  in  milk,  then  put  it  in  cold  water 
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sufficient  to  completely  cover  butter  (first  adding  to  water 

twelve  to  fourteen  drops  of  chloride  of  lime),  then  beat  well 

so  all  parts  come  in  contact  with  water  ;  leave  stand  one  to  two 

hours,  mix  with  other  fresh  butter   as   described   in   above 

formula. 

FORMULA  87. 

To  Keep  Lemons,  Pears,  Melons,  Pumpkins,  Quinces,  Ap- 
ples, Cucumbers  and  Grapes  Fresh  and  Natural  With- 
out any  Heat  for  Months. 

First  select  any  of  the  above  mentioned  fruits  or  vege- 
tables. They  must  not  be  speckled  or  too  ripe  or  frost- 
bitten. They  must  be  perfect.  Wrap  each  one  of  the  above 
in  the  medicated  paper  described  in  formula  88.  Then 
take  an  air-tight  box  or  cask,  get  good  dry  cork  dust,  (no 
other  dust  will  do,  as  cork  dust  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat 
or  cold)  put  in  a  layer  of  cork  dust,  then  a  layer  of  fruit,  and 
so  on  alternately  ;  be  sure  and  have  cork  dust  on  top  layer 
and  also  as  bottom  layer,  and  seal  box  or  cask  air-tight.  Keep 
in  temperature  of  thirty-five  and  not  over  sixty-five  degrees. 
Never  mix  any  two  fruits  or  vegetables  in  box  together ; 
never  dip  or  coat  the  above  fruits  with  this  mixture,  but 
melons  and  pumpkins  will  keep  all  the  better  by  giving  them 
a  good  coating  of  the  medicated  elixir  with  a  brush  so  as 
to  cover  all  the  pores  ;  then  set  in  cork  dust  as  described. 

FORMULA  88. 

To  Make  the  French  Preservative  Elixir  and  Medicated 
Paper— for  Preserving  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Fish  and  Eggs 
for  Months  by  simply  Wrapping  or  Coating  them. 

Melt  five  ounces  of  stearine  at  a  gentle  heat,  (don't  get  it 
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hot  or  boiling),  then  stir  in  thoroughly  two  ounces  of  car- 
boHc  acid,  after  which  add  five  ounces  of  melted  paraffine 
(don't  throw  in  the  wax,  but  melt  it  first)  ;  the  whole  stir  well 
together  until  it  cools  (taking  vessel  with  mixture  off  from 
stove  when  stirring  the  last  time)  and  seal  tight  in  jars  or 
crocks  until  ready  for  use. 

If  you  wish  to  make  the  medicated  paper,  melt  this  mix- 
ture again  at  a  gentle  heat  and  take  quires  of  white  or  ma- 
nila  wrapping  paper  and  apply  with  a  brush  over  paper.  If 
you  wish  simply  to  use  the  elixir  to  coat  vegetables  and 
eggs  with,  melt  the  mixture  as  described,  and  apply  with 
brush  to  the  outside ;  never  apply  while  hot,  but  when  it  is 
just  cool  enough  to  use  without  being  waxy  or  too  gummy. 
A  better  and  quicker  way  to   make   medicated  paper,   see 

formula  159. 

FORMULA  89. 

To  Keep  Dead  Poultry,  Game  and  Meats  Fresh  for  Some 
Weeks  in  Hot  Weather. 

Remove  all  the  intestines  from  the  game  or  poultry  well, 
wiping  the  insides  quite  dry  with  a  towel.  Then  flour  the 
interior  well ;  then  take  medicated  paper,  made  as  described, 
and  cover  the  insides ;  then  tie  securely  around  the  outside 
of  the  meats  another  sheet  of  the  medicated  paper,  and 
place  in  a  cool  place  free  from  the  attack  of  flies  or  vermin. 

FORMULA  90. 

To  Keep  Fish  Fresh  for  Some  Time. 

Clean  the  fish  well  as  described  in  poultry,  and  to  the 
ratio  of  every  five  pounds  of  fish,  use  one  tablespoonful  of 
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sugar  to  be  sprinkled  well  in  the  interior  of  fish,  so  that  the 
sugar  may  penetrate  as  much  as  possible  ;  wrap  a  sheet  of 
medicated  paper  around  fish,  and  hang  it  in  a  horizontal 
position  in  a  cool  dark  place.  If  you  wish  to  keep  the 
fish  a  few  days,  the  paper  is  not  necessary,  but  protect  them 
from  vermin. 

FORMULA  91. 

To  Restore  and  Improve  Musty  Flour  by  the  Shaker 

Method. 

To  every  twenty  pounds  of  flour  take  one  ounce  of  pow- 
dered carbonate  magnesia ;  mix  well  and  use  in  the  general 
way.  This  will  not  only  greatly  improve  the  bad  flour,  but 
the  bread  will  be  much  lighter,  more  wholesome  and  keep 
longer  then  when  alum  is  used. 

FORMULA  92. 

To  Keep  Eggs  Fresh  for  months— The  Most  Modern  and 
Scientific  Metliod  ever  Discovered— By  Simply  Using 
the  Medicated  Preservative  Coating  Described  in  Form- 
ula 88  and  Cork  Dust. 

Give  each  &^^  a  good  coating  of  the  French  Preserva- 
tive Elixir  as  described  in  formula  88  ;  apply  with  brush  or 
dip  ^^^  in  elixir,  taking  ^^^  out  at  once  and  be  careful  that 
the  elixir  is  not  hot,  but  just  warm  enough  so  you  can  ap- 
ply it  safely  to  the  egg,  the  cooler  the  better  ;  all  the  pores 
of  the  &^^  must  be  covered ;  then  pack  eggs  in  a  tight  box 
or  cask  in  cork  dust  in  layers  as  described  in  grapes  and 
fruit,  formula  81.  Seal  air-tight  and  place  in  cool  place, 
temperature    thirty-five  and    not    over  sixty-five   degrees. 
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Eggs  must  be  stood  on  the  small  ends  in  the  cork  dust  or 

they  will  not  keep  ;  be  sure  that  each  egg  is  fresh  ;  test 

them. 

FORMULA  93. 

To  Prevent  Water  in  Wells,  Springs  or  Cisterns  from 

Putrifying. 

Drop  fragments  of  iron  from  time  to  time  in  same. 

FORMULA  94. 

The  Most  Scientific  Metliod  of  Purifying  Water  so  it 
will  be  as  Clear  and  Fresh  as  Spring  Water. 

Take  to  every  four  gallons  of  water,  one  teaspoonful  of 
pulverized  alum  ;  this  will  in  a  few  hours  precipitate  all  the 
impure  particles  to  the  bottom  of  vessel  or  cask. 

FORMULA  95. 

To  Preserve  and  Harden  Wood. 

With  every  gallon    water  required,  mix  five  pounds  of 

chloride  of  zinc.     Wood   steeped  well  in  this  solution  will 

also  resist  dry  rot, 

FORMULA  96. 

To  Preserve  Milk  Fresh  for  Several  Months. 

To  every  one  quart  of  unskimmed  milk  previously 
poured  into  a  bottle  or  jar  that  has  been  well  rinsed  with 
hot  water,  add  six  grains  of  bicarbonate  soda ;  place  the 
bottle  or  jar,  which  is  partially  corked,  (or  if  using  Mason 
jar,  partially  sealed),  in  a  vessel  in  racks  as  described  in 
formula  i6.     When  it  comes  to  a  good  boil  allow  it  to  boil 
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for  ten  minutes ;  skim   off  the  scum  ;   allow  it   to  cool  in 

water  ;  seal  jar  tight,  and  place  jars  in  cork  dust  as  described 

in  formula  81. 

FORMULA  97. 

The  great  French  Mustard  Formula  ;  Superior  to  any  in 
the  Market -The  Mustard  made  from  this  Formula 
received  the  Higliest  Prize  at  the  Vienna  and  Paris 
Expositions. 

Take  of  the  best  flour  of  mustard,  two  pounds  ;  fresh 
parsley,  one-half  ounce;  chervil,  celery  and  tarragen, 
one-half  ounce  of  each  ;  one  garlic  ;  a  few  cloves  ;  twelve 
salt  anchovies,  (all  well  chopped)  ;  add  salt,  one  ounce ; 
add  grape  juice  or  sugar  sufficient  to  sweeten,  with 
sufficient  water  to  form  the  mass  into  a  thinish  paste  by 
stirring  constantly.  Then  put  into  pots  and  thrust  a  red 
hot  poker  in  each  pot  for  a  few  seconds  and  add  a  little  vine- 
gar upon  the  surface  and  seal. 

FORMULA  98 

To  Make  an  Artificial  Honey  as  Good  as  the  Pure. 

Five  pounds  of  good  granulated  sugar  ;  one  and  one-half 
pints  water ;  gradually  bring  to  a  boil,  skimming  well ; 
when  cool  add  one  and  one-half  pounds  of  bees'  honey  and 
four  drops  of  peppermint. 

FORMULA  99 

To  Purify  all  kinds  of  Animal  Fat  and  Work  Over  Rancid 

Fat. 

Melt  two  and  one-half  pounds  (avoirdupois)  of  fat  with 
two  quarts  lime  water  ;  stir  constantly  over  the   fire  two  or 
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three  hours ;  cool,  then  strain  through  flannel  and  allow  it 
to  stand  one  or  two  days  to  cool  and  harden.  If  the  fat 
has  become  partially  rancid  add  one  pound  of  good  fat  to 
every  two  and  one-half  rancid,  and  work  the  same  way. 

FORMULA  100. 

Preserving  Birds  and  Animals  for  Anatomical  Purposes. 

Saturated  solution  of  alum,  one  hundred  parts  ;  saltpetre, 
two  parts.  The  article  to  be  preserved  is  immersed  in  this 
solution,  when  it  becomes  decolorized,  but  in  a  few  days  the 
color  returns,  when  it  is  taken  out  of  the  solution  and  kept 
in  a  saturated  solution  of  alum  and  water  only. 

FORMULA  101. 

Preparation   for  Stuffing  Birds  and  Animals  for  Ana- 
tomical Exhibition. 

Camphor,  one  ounce  ;  corrosive  sublimate,  one  ounce ; 
alum,  one-half  ounce  ;  sulphur,  one  ounce  ;  all  to  be  freely 
powdered  and  mixed  well. 

FORMULA  102. 

The  French  Arsenical  Soap— To  use  for  Preparing  the 
Skins  of  Birds  and  other  Small  Animals. 

Camphor,  five  drachms ;  arsenic,  four  ounces ;  white 
castile  soap,  four  ounces  ;  carbonate  potash,  twelve  ounces  ; 
air  slacked  lime,  four  ounces  ;  make  a  stiff  paste  with  a  lit- 
tle water. 

FORMULA  103. 

To  Purify  Foul  Water  in  a  Cistern. 

Two  ounces  of  permanganate  of  potassa  thrown  in  a  cis- 
tern will  render  the  foulest  water  sweet  and  pure. 
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FORMULA  104. 

To  Make  the  Famous  Liebig's  Extract  of  Meat— No 
Household  should  he  without  it. 

Cut  the  lean  fresh-killed  meat  very  small,  put  the  meat 
into  eight  times  its  weight  of  cold  water  and  heat  it  gradu- 
ally to  the  boiling  point;  when  it  has  boiled  for  a  few  min- 
utes strain  it  through  a  cloth  and  evaporate  this  liquor  gently 
by  a  water  bath  to  a  soft  mass.  Two  pounds  meat  yield 
one  ounce  extract.     Fat  must  be  carefully  excluded  or   it 

will  not  keep. 

FORMULA  105. 

To  Dry  Apples,  Quinces,  Pears  and  Other  Fruits. 

Have  a  frame  made  in  the  following  manner :  two  strips 
of  board  seven  feet  long,  two  and  one-half  inch  wide ;  two 
strips  three  feet  long,  one  and  one-half  inches  wide;  the 
whole  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  Nail  the  long  strips 
across  the  ends  of  the  short  one  and  it  makes  a  frame  seven 
by  three  feet,  which  is  a  convenient  size  for  all  purposes. 
On  one  of  the  long  strips  nails  are  driven  about  three  inches 
apart,  extending  from  one  to  the  other.  After'  the  apples 
are  pared,  they  are  quartered  and  cored  and  with  a  needle 
and  twine  or  stout  thread  strung  into  lengths  long  enough 
to  reach  twice  across  the  frame.  The  ends  of  the  twine  are 
then  tied  together  and  the  strings  hung  on  the  nails  across 
the  frame.  The  apples  will  soon  dry  so  that  the  strings  can 
be  doubled  on  the  nails  and  fresh  ones  put  on,  or  the  whole 
of  them  removed  and  others  put  in  their  place.  As  fast  as 
the  apples  become  sufficiently  dry  they  can  be  taken  from 
the  strings,  and  the  same  strings  used  to  dry  more  on.     If 
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large  apples  are  used  to  dry,  they  can  be  cut  in  small  pieces. 
Pears,  Quinces  and  other  fruit  that  can  be  strung,  can  be 
dried  in  same  way.  In  pleasant  weather  the  frames  can  be 
set  out  of  doors  against  side  of  building  or  any  other  sup- 
port, and  at  night  or  on  cloudy  or  stormy  days  they  can  be 
brought  in  the  house  and  set  against  the  side  of  the  room, 
near  the  stove  or  fire-place. 

FORMULA  106. 

Yeast. 

Boil  two  ounces  of  hops  in  four  quarts  of  water  for  one- 
half  hour,  strain,  and  let  the  liquor  get  milk  warm.  Then 
add  a  handful  of  salt,  one-half  pound  of  sugar,  and  one  pound 
of  flour  beaten  up  with  some  of  the  hop  water.  Let  it  stand 
till  the  third  day,  then  add  three  pounds  of  mashed  pota- 
toes, letting  it  stand  till  next  day,  when  it  is  ready  for  use. 
Cork  tight  and  it  will  keep  three  months.      Add  one  cup 

yeast. 

FORMULA  107. 

Yeast. 

Ten  potatoes  cut  in  pieces,  with  one-half  cup  of  hops,  all 
boiled  in  four  quarts  of  water.  Put  in  a  pan  three  teacup- 
fuls  of  flour,  one  teacupful  of  brown  sugar  and  one  tablepoon- 
ful  of  salt.  When  the  potatoes  are  boiled  sufficiently  soft, 
take  out  the  hops,  and  pass  potatoes  and  water  through  a 
colander,  upon  the  flour,  sugar  and  salt. 

FORMULA  108. 

How  to  make  an  Excellent  Grape  Champagne. 

Gather  the  grapes  when  they  are  just  turning  or  about 
half  ripe,  pound    them   in   a  tub,    and   to   every  quart  of 
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pounded  fruit  add  two  quarts  of  water.     Let  it  stand  in  the 

mash-tub   for  fourteen  days,  then   draw  it  ofif,  and  to  every 

gallon  of  liquor  add  three  pounds  of  loaf  sugar.     When  the 

sugar   is  dissolved,  cask   it,  and  after  it  has  done  working, 

bring  it  down ;  in  six  months  it  should  be  bottled,  and  the 

corks  tied  down   or  wired.     This  produces  a  domestic  real 

champagne,  in   no  way   inferior   to   the   genuine  imported 

article. 

FORMULA  109. 

Caution  in  the  Preparation  of  Catsups,  Pickles  and 
Other  Yegetahles. 

In  preparing  catsups,  pickles,  etc.,  vessels  of  glass,  earthen- 
ware or  stoneware  only  should  be  used,  as  salt,  vegetables, 
juices  and  vinegar  rapidly  corrode  in  copper  and  render  the 
results  poisonous.  Nothing  in  the  shape  of  copper,  lead  or 
pewter  should  be  allowed  to  come  in  contact  at  any  time — 
even  a  plated  copper  spoon  left  in  a  bottle  of  catsup  or 
pickles  will  in  time  render  its  contents  poisonous,  resulting 
in  attacks  of  colic,  diarrhoea  and  vomiting. 

FORMULA  110. 

How  to  Prevent  Grape  Jelly  or  Other  Jellies  from 
Clinkering  or  Candying. 

Bruise  or  mash  the  grapes  or  other  fruits  in  a  vessel, 
allow  them  to  come  to  a  boil,  then  put  this  mass  into  a  flan- 
nel bag  made  for  that  purpose ;  suspend  bag  from  a  nail 
(having  stout  cord  attached  to  bag)  have  another  vessel  un- 
der bag  to  catch  the  drippings.  When  ail  has  dripped 
through,  slightly  press  the  bag  to  get  more  of  the  juice ;  you 
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will  find  this  a  sure  preventive,  as  all  the  impurities  that  are 

the  cause  of  this  will  remain  in  the  bag;    you  must  always 

completely  cover  bag  and  vessel  with  mosquito  netting,  to 

prevent  insects  and  dirt  from  entering.     The  liquid  will  then 

be  ready  to  jelly. 

FORMULA   111. 

How  to  Test  Eggs. 

Put  eggs  in  basin  of  water.     If  they  lie  on  their  side  they 
are  good  ;   if  they  turn  on  the  end  they  are  bad. 

FORMULA   112. 

How  to  Absorb  and  Purify  tlie  Damp  Air  in  Cellars  or 
Closets,  so  Fruits  or  Meats  will  not  be  Aifected. 

Take  four  one  gallon  crocks  and  place  one  in  each  corner 

of  the  cellar,  fill  each  crock  about  three-quarters  full  chloride 

of  lime;  this  will  absorb  all  moisture,  and  purify  the  air.    In 

large  closets  one  crock  can  be  put ;   change  lime  every  six 

weeks. 

FORMULA  113. 

FLOWERS. 

To  Preserve  Flowers  and  Herbs. 

To  every  pound  of  the  above,  take  three  ounces  of  good 
dry  salt  and  mix  well,  then  put  this  into  crocks,  casks  or 
jars;  place  same  in  a  cool  place  in  the  cellar  and  cover  with 
boards  or  woolen  cloths  to  keep  the  mass  tight  and  close, 
and  they  will  keep  for  indefinite  time.  The  flowers  should 
be  recently  gathered  and  free  from  dew  or  moisture.  The 
salt  should  be  quite  dry ;  to  ensure  it  it  may  be  exposed  in 
a  warm  oven  for  two  or  three  hours  (oven  must  not  be  hot). 
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FORMULA   114. 

To  Turn  White  Flowers  Red. 

The  juice  of  the    Virginia   pokeweed   sprinkled   on   the 

white  hyacinth  or  other  white  flowers  will  have  the  desired 

effect. 

FORMULA   115. 

To  Preserve  Cut  Flowers— The  Italian  Method. 

Place  a  vase  containing  the  cut  flowers  in  the  center  of  a 
flat  dish  into  which  a  little  water  has  been  poured,  invert  a 
bell  glass  over  the  vase  so  that  the  rim  of  the  glass  is  covered 
by  the  water,  thus  forming  an  air-tight  chamber.  The  air 
surrounding  the  flowers  will  be  constantly  moist  and  will  re- 
main so  as  long  as  the  supply  of  water  in  the  dish  is  kept 
undiminished ;  or  you  can  also  keep  them  by  inverting  a 
tumbler  over  flowers  in  a  saucer  of  water.  If  some  charcoal 
has  been  previously  steeped  in  the  water,  or  a  small  piece 
of  camphor  dissolved,  it  will  keep  them  all  the  better. 

FORMULA  116. 

To  Keep  Violets  for  a  Long  Time. 

Take  violets  with  short  stems  and  stick  them  in  a  glass 
filled  with  damp  silver  sand  and  then  invert  a  tumbler  over 
them  as  described. 

FORMULA  117. 

To  Preserve  Flowers  in  Water  for  Two  Weeks. 

Mix  a  little  saltpetre  or  carbonate  of  soda  witli  water  in  a 
vessel  and  place  flowers  in  same. 
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FORMULA  118. 

To  Restore  Faded  Flowers. 

Faded  flowers  may  be  generally  restored  by  immersing 
them  half  way  up  their  stems  in  very  hot  water  and  allowing 
them  to  remain  in  it  until  it  cools  or  they  have  recovered 
color.  They  must  then  be  removed,  the  coddled  portion  of 
the  stem  cut  off  and  the  flowers  placed  in  clean  cold  water. 
In  this  way  many  faded  flowers  are  restored,  but  for  the 
most  delicate  kind  this  formula  will  prove 'useless. . 

FORMULA   119. 

How  to  Make  the  Famous  Parisian  Florida  Water. 

Oil  of  lavender,  one  hundred  and  twenty  minims ;  oil  of 
lemon,  sixty  minims;  oil  of  orange  peel,  sixty  minims;  oil 
of  cloves,  forty  minims.  Deodorized  alcohol  to  make  one 
pint.  If  it  should  be  too  strong  add  more  alcohol.  It  is 
best  to  let  your  druggist  make  this  for  you,  as  there  is  science 
in  mixing  the  oils.  It  will  only  cost  you  forty  or  fifty  cents 
when  you  would  have  to  pay  at  least  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents  for  the  same  quantity  put  up  by  patent  concerns. 

FORMULA  120. 

To  Make  Hair  Shampooing  Lotion. 

Salts  tartar,  two  ounces;  glycerine,  one  ounce;  am- 
monia, one  ounce;  alcohol,  two  pints;  water,  two  pints. 
This  is  a  splendid  shampoo  for  the  hair,  but  should  not  be 
used  oftener  than  once  every  ten  days. 
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FORMULA  121. 

To  Make  the  Fainous  Parisiau  Smelling  Salts. 

Take  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  (crushed  small)  one  pound, 
(avoirdupois)  ;  oil  of  lavender,  (Mitcham's),  oil  of  berga- 
mot,  of  each  one  imperial  fluid  ounce ;  oil  of  cloves,  two 
fluid  drachms ;  oil  of  cassia,  one  fluid  drachm.  Rub  them 
together  thoroughly,  sublime  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  into  a 
well  cooled  receiver;  put  into  your  smelling  salt  bottles 
and  keep  air-tight  as  possible. 

FORMULA  122. 

Italian  Curling  Liquid  for  the  Hair. 

Borax,  two  ounces  ;  gum  arable,  one  drachm  ;  add  hot 
water  (not  boiling)  one  quart ;  stir,  and  as  soon  as  the  in- 
gredients are  dissolved,  add  three  tablespoonfuls  strong 
spirits  of  camphor  ;  on  retiring  to  rest  wet  the  hair  with  the 
above  liquid  and  roll  it  in  twists  of  paper  as  usual. 

FORMULA  123. 

Spanish  Rose  Bandoline  for  the  Hair. 

Steep  one  ounce  of  gum  tragacanth  for  thirty  hours  in 
one  and  one-third  pints  rose  water,  stirring  frequently; 
strain  through  flannel  and  let  it  stand  for  a  few  days  ;  then 
strain  again,  and  mix  well  with  about  three-quarters  of  a 
drachm  of  oil  of  roses. 

FORMULA   124. 

How  to  Dry  a  Lady's  Hair. 

The  lady  should  recline  on  a  lounge  or  sofa  with  her  long 
hair  hanging  over  the  end ;  a  pan  containing  two   or  three 
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bits  of  ignited  charcoal  is  then  placed  under  it,  and  a  little 
powdered  benzoin  sprinkled  upon  the  ignited  fuel.  The 
thick  smoke  which  rises  rapidly  absorbs  the  moisture  in  the 
hair,  which  should  have  been  previously  well  wiped  with 
towels  so  as  to  be  free  from  water  as  possible.  The  hair 
then  should  be  perfumed  and  it  is  ready  for  the  brush. 

FORMULA  125. 

To  Make  the  French  Color  Restorer  (a  French  Patent.) 
To  Restore  the  Color  of  Black  Silk,  Cloths,  or  Leather. 

Take  of  blue  galls  bruised,  four  ounces ;  logwood,  cop- 
peras, iron  filings  free  from  grease,  and  sumach  leaves,  each 
one  ounce  ;  put  all  but  the  iron  filings  and  copperas  into  one 
quart  good  vinegar,  and  set  the  vessel  containing  them  into 
a  warm  water  bath  for  twenty- four  hours;  then  add  the 
iron  filings  and  copperas  and  shake  occasionally  for  a  week. 
It  should  be  kept  in  a  well-corked  bottle.  It  may  be  ap- 
plied to  faded  spots  with  a  sponge.  It  is  good  also  to  re- 
store the  black  color  of  leather  when  it  turns  red,  the  leather 
being  previously  well  cleaned  with  soap  and  water. 

FORMULA  126. 

To  Clean  Carpets  and  Hearth  Rugs. 

Take  them  up  and  shake  and  beat  them,  then  lay  them, 
first  scouring  the  floor  and  have  it  perfectly  dry.  Then 
take  a  pailful  of  clean  cold  water  and  put  in  three  gills  of 
ox  gall.  Take  another  pail  with  clean  cold  water  only. 
Now  rub  with  a  soft  scrubbing  brush  some  of  the  ox  gall 
water  on  the  carpet,  which  will  raise  a  lather ;   when  a  con- 
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venient  sized  portion  is  done,  wash  the  lather  off  with  a  clean 
linen  cloth  dipped  in  the  clear  water.  Let  the  clean  water 
be  changed  frequently ;  when  all  is  done,  open  the  windows 
to  allow  carpet  to  dry.  If  this  should  not  remove  all  the 
dirty  and  greasy  spots,  then  use  the  following  :  Scrape  and 
pound  together  well  in  equal  proportion  magnesia  (in  the 
lump)  and  Fuller's  earth,  then  pour  on  them  sufficient 
quantity  of  boiling  water  to  make  them  into  a  paste  ;  lay 
this  paste  as  hot  as  possible  upon  the  grease  spots  and  let  it 
dry;  next  day  when  it  is  dry  enough,  brush  it  off  and  the 
spots  will  have  disappeared. 

FORMULA    127. 

To  Clean  Black  and  Other  Silks  With  Old  Kid  Oloyes. 

Cut  up  a  black  kid  glove  into  small  pieces  and  pour  a  pint 
of  boiling  water  over  it  in  vessel ;  cover  the  same  and  leave 
stand  all  night  where  the  water  will  keep  warm  if  possible  ; 
in  the  morning  let  it  boil;  strain  it  and  add  one  dessert 
spoonful  of  alcohol.  Keep  it  warm  while  sponging  the  silk 
on  the  right  side  and  iron  immediately  on  the  wrong  side, 
first  placing  a  piece  of  brown  paper  under  right  side.  For 
light  silks  use  white  or  light  kid  gloves. 

FORMULA  128. 

To  Wash  Point  Lace— French  Formula. 

Mix  a  teaspoonful  powdered  borax  in  a  basin  of  strong 
white  castile  soap  suds  ;  baste  the  lace  to  be  washed  care- 
fully with  fine  cotton  upon  two  thicknesses  of  muslin.  Soak 
the  lace  thus  arranged  in   soap  suds  mixture  for  twenty- 
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four  hours  or  longer  if  very  dirty,  changing  the  suds  two  or 

three  times  ;  then  let  it  lie  for  two  o*  three  hours  in  clean 

water  to  rinse ;  squeeze  it  out  (but  do  not  wring  it)  and  when 

partially  dry    place  the   muslin   with   the  lace    on   it,  lace 

downward,  on  two  thicknesses  of  flannel  laid  on  a  table  and 

smoothed  with  a  hot  iron.       During  the  whole  process  the 

lace  must  remain  basted  on  the  muslin  and  when  it  is  pressed 

must  lie  sandwiched  between  the  dry  and  damp  flannel  and 

pressed   upon   the   latter.     When  the  lace  is  perfectly  dry^ 

take  it  off". 

FORMULA  129. 

To  Preserve  Furs  and  Woolen  Clothing  and  Feathers 
from  Moths— The  Latest  Method. 

Moths  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  early  spring;  this,  there- 
fore, is  the  time  to  put  away  the  furs  and  woolens  for  sum- 
mer. To  eflectually  preserve  them  from  the  ravages  of  these 
insects,  thoroughly  beat  the  furs  with  a  thin  rattan  and  air 
them  for  several  hours,  then  carefully  comb  them  with  a 
clean  comb  and  wrap  them  up  in  the  medicated  sheets  de- 
scribed in  formula  82  (making  perfectly  tight)  and  put  them 
away  in  a  thoroughly  clean  tight  chest  or  closet  lined  with 
tin  or  cedarwood.  It  is  best  to  take  them  out  once  every  six 
weeks,  examine  and  beat  thoroughly  as  described.  Camphor 
should  not  be  used,  as  it  turns  the  furs  light.  Feathers  and 
woolen  clothing  should  be  treated  the  same,  omitting  the 
combing    for  the  woolens.       Camphor    may   be    sprinkled 

among  the  woolens. 

FORMULA  130. 

To  Clean  Ostrich  and  Other  Feathers. 

Cut  some  white  curd  soap  into  snail  pieces,  pour  boiling 
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water  on  them  and  add  a  little  pearlash.  When  the  soap  is 
quite  dissolved  and  the  mixture  cool  enough  for  the  hand  to 
bear,  plunge  the  feathers  into  it,  draw  the  feathers  through 
the  hand  till  the  dirt  appears  squeezed  out  of  them,  pass 
them  through  a  clean  lather  with  some  blue  in  it,  then  rinse 
in  cold  water  with  blue  to  give  them  a  good  color.  Beat 
them  against  the  hand  to  shake  off  the  water  and  dry  by 
shaking  them  near  a  fire.  When  perfectly  dry  curl  each 
fibre  separately  with  a  blunt  knife  or  ivory  paper-holder. 

'formula  131. 
How  to  Remove  Acids  and  Grease  from  Clothes. 

Dampen  as  soon  as  possible  (after  the  exposure  to  the 
acid  or  grease)  with  spirits  of  ammonia;  it  will  destroy  the 
effect  immediately.  By  mixing  one  teaspoonful  of  ammonia 
with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  alcohol,  you  will  get  abetter  re- 
sult. . 

FORMULA  132.       ■ 

How  to  Remove  all  Kinds  of  Paint  from  Clothes. 

The  cloth  must  be  made  of  wool — this  does  not  apply  to 
silk  or  cotton  cloth — take  the  part  of  the  garment  which  has 
the  paint  on,  and  rub  it  with  another  part  of  the  same  gar- 
ment, vigorously  ;  you  will  find  it  will  disappear,  leaving  no 
trace  on  either  part  of  the  garment.  This  only  applies 
while  the  paint  is  fresh  on  garment  and  not  dried  in.  When 
the  garment  is  daubed  thickly  with  paint,  just  take  off  the 
thick  layers  with  a  knife,  then  rub  as  directed.  After  all  has 
disappeared  apply  the  spirits  of  ammonia  as  described  in 
formula  78. 
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FORMULA  133 

Scouring  Liquid  for  Brass. 

One-half  ounce  of  the  oil  of  vitriol,  one-fourth  of  a  gill  of 
sweet  oil,  one-half  of  a  gill  of  pulverized  rotten  stone,  three- 
fourths  of  a  pint  of  rain-water.      Mix  all  together,  and  shake 

well  when  used. 

FORMULA  134. 

To  Clean  Zinc. 

Use  Bristol  brick  dampened  with  concentrated  ley. 

FORMULA   135., 

To  Mend  Cliina. 

Make  a  thick  solution  of  gum  arable  and  warm  water,  and 
stir  into  it  plaster  of  pans  until  the  mixture  is  of  proper  con- 
sistency.     Apply  with  a  brush. 

FORMULA  136. 

To  Mend  Glass. 

Dissolve  some  isinglass  in  gin  just  sufficient  to  cover  it, 
warm  the  broken  parts,  dip  them  into  the  liquid,  and  if  pos- 
sible tie  them  together  for  a  little  time. 

FORMULA   137. 

To  Make  a  Candle  Burn  All  Night. 

Put  finely  powdered  salt  on  the  candle  till  it  reaches  the 
black  part  of  the  wick.  In  this  way  a  mild,  steady  light  may 
be  kept  through  the  night,  by  a  small  piece  of  candle. 

FORMULA  138. 

To  Rul)  Tarnished  Furniture. 

One  wine  glass  of  sweet  oil,  one  wine  glass  of  rum,  one- 
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half  pint  of  rain-water,  shaken  well  together.     Rub  on  with 
flannel ;  then  polish  with  dry  flannel. 

FORMULA  139. 

Stove  Dressing. 

For  Making  One  Quart. 
One  ounc&  of  gum  tragacanth,  boil  fifteen  minutes  in  one 
pint  of  water,  then  add  four  ounces  of  black  lead,  one  large 
spoonful  of  molasses,  and  one  pint  of  water.  Apply  it  to 
the  stove  when  nearly  cold.  It  blacks  the  stove  without 
dust,  and  protects  it  from  rust. 

FORMULA   140. 

Soap  for  Cleaning  Carpets, 

One-half  of  a  bar  of  hard  soap  (yellow)  three  quarts  of 

water,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  camphor,  three  tablespoonfuls 

of  alcohol. 

FORMULA  141. 

Cheap  Paint  for  the  Outside  of  Buildings. 

Three  pecks  of  water-lime,  one  peck  of  clean  river  sand, 

sifted,  four  quarts  of  salt;  mix  well  together,  and  wet  with 

water  when  ready  to  use.     Keep  it  well  stirred  while  using 

it     This  makes  a  pretty  cream  color ;    a  little  lamp-black 

and  yellow  added  makes  a  tea  color.      To  be  laid  on  with  a 

whitewash  brush. 

FORMULA   142. 

Sticky  Fly  Paper. 

Mix  equal  parts  by  measure,  of  melted  rosin  and  castor 
oil.     Stir   until  thoroughly  mixed,  which  will  take  only  a 
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minute.     While  yet  a  little  warm  spread  thin  and  evenly  on 

any  strong  paper  that  is  not  porous ;  old  letters,  catalogue 

covers,  etc.    Spread  with  a  case  knife  or  any  straight-edged 

instrument   slightly  warmed.       Leave  a  narrow  border  to 

handle  with. 

FORMULA  143. 

How  to  Write  Inscriptions  on  Metals. 

Take  one-half  pound  of  nitric  acid  and  one  ounce  of  muri- 
atic acid.  Mix,  shake  well  together,  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 
Cover  the  place  you  wish  to  mark  with  melted  beeswax ; 
when  cold  write  your  inscription  plainly  in  the  wax  clear  to 
the  metal  with  a  sharp  instrument ;  then  apply  the  mixed 
acids  with  a  feather,  carefully  filling  each  letter.  Let  it  re- 
main from  two  to  ten  minutes,  according  to  appearance 
desired ;   then  throw  on  water,  which  stops  the  process  and 

removes  the  wax. 

FORMULA  144. 

How  to  Get  Rid  of  Rats. 

Get  a  piece  of  lead  pipe  and  use  it  as  a  funnel  to  intro- 
duce about  one  and  a  half  ounces  of  sulphide  of  potassium 
into  any  outside  holes  tenanted  by  rats ;  (not  to  be  used  in 
dwellings).  To  get  rid  of  mice,  use  tartar  emetic  mingled 
with  any  favorite  food  ;  they  will  eat,  sicken  and  take  their 
leave. 

FORMULA  145. 

How  to  Mix  Paints  for  Tints. 

Red  and  black  makes  brown  ;  lake  and  white  makes  rose ; 
white  and  brown   makes    chestnut;    white,  blue  and   lake 
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makes  purple;  blue  and  lead  color  makes  pearl;  white  and 
carmine  makes  pink ;  indigo  and  lamp-black  makes  silver 
gray;  white  and  lamp-black  makes  lead  color;  black  and 
Venetian  red  makes  chocolate ;  white  and  green  makes 
bright  green  ;  purple  and  white  makes  French  white  ;  light 
green  and  black  makes  dark  green  ;  white  and  green  makes 
pea  green  ;  white  and  emerald  green  makes  brilliant  green  ; 
red  and  yellow  makes  orange ;  white  and  yellow  makes 
straw  color;  white,  blue  and  black  makes  pearl  gray  ;  white, 
lake  and  vermilion  makes  flesh  color;  umber,  white  and 
Venetian  red  makes  drab ;  white,  yellow  and  Venetian  red 
makes  cream  ;  red,  blue,  black  and  red  makes  olive  *  yellow, 
white  and  a  little  Venetian  red  makes  buff. 

FORMULA  146. 

A  Good  Disinfectant. 

Dissolve  half  a  drachm  of  nitrate  of  lead  in  a  pint  of  boil- 
ing water  ;  then  dissolve  two  drachms  of  common  salt  in 
eight  or  ten  quarts  of  water ;  when  both  are  thoroughly 
dissolved,  pour  the  two  mixtures  together,  and,  v/hen  the 
sediment  has  settled,  you  have  a  pail  of  clear  fluid,  which 
is  the  saturated  solution  of  the  chloride  of  lead.  A  cloth 
saturated  with  the  liquid  and  hung  up  in  a  room  will  at 
once  sweeten  a  fetid  atmosphere.  Poured  down  a  sink, 
water-closet  or  drain,  or  on  any  decaying  or  offensive  ob- 
ject, it  will  produce  the  same  result. 

FORMULA  147. 

To  Stain  Wood  Like  Ebony. 

Take  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  (green  copperas)  and 
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wash  the  wood  over  with  it  two  or  three  times  ;  let  it  dry, 
and  apply  two  or  three  coats  of  a  strong  hot  decoction  of 
logwood  ;   wipe  the  wood  dry  and  polish  with  linseed  oil. 

FORMULA  148. 

To  Kill  Grease  Spots  Before  Painting. 

Wash  over  smoky  or  greasy  parts  with  saltpetre,  or  very 
thin  lime  white-wash.  If  soap  suds  are  used  they  must  be 
washed  off  thoroughly,  as  they  prevent  the  paint  from  dry- 
ing hard. 

FORMULA   149. 

To  Remove  Rust. 

Immerse  the   article  in  kerosene  oil  and  let  it  remain  for 

some  time  ;  the  rust  will  become  loosened  and  come  off  very 

easily.      Rub  kerosene  on  stove  or  range  and  it  will  prevent 

it  from  rusting. 

FORMULA  150. 

To  Clean  Silks,  Satins  and  Colored  Woolen  Dresses,  Etc. 

Take  four  ounces  of  soft  soap,  four  ounces  of  honey,  the 
white  of  an  &%%,  and  a  wineglassful  of  gin ;  mix  well  to- 
gether and  scour  the  articles  (which  must  be  unpicked  and 
laid  in  widths  on  a  kitchen  table)  with  a  rather  hard  brush 
thoroughly ;  afterwards  rinse  in  cold  water ;  leave  to  drain,and 
iron  while  quite  damp,  with  a  thin  piece  of  muslin  between 
it  and  the  iron,  or  it  will  be  marked  on  the  ironed  side.  The 
silk  when  laid  on  a  table  must  be  kept  quite  smooth,  so  that 
every  part  may  come  under  the  brush.  White  silk  re- 
quires a  little  blue  in  the  water  that  you  rinse  it  in. 
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FORMULA  151. 

To    Remove   Stains    From  Black  Crape  and   Monrning 

Dresses. 

Boil  a  handful  of  fig  leaves  in  two  quarts  of  water  until  re- 
duced to  a  pint ;  squeeze  the  leaves,  strain  the  liquor  and 
put  in  a  bottle  for  use.  Directions. — Dip  a  sponge  in  this 
mixture  and  apply  it  to  the  stains. 

FORMULA  152 

To  Deodorize  Benzine. 

Shake  repeatedly  with  fresh  portions  of  metallic  quick- 
silver ;  let  stand  for  two  days,  and  then  strain  through 
flannel  or  cheese  cloth. 

FORMULA  153. 

To  Polish  Floors  With  Wax. 

Take  twelve  and  one-half  pounds  of  yellow  wax,  and  stir 
it  well  in  a  hot  solution  of  good  pearlash,  (using  rain  water) ; 
keep  the  mixture  well  stirred  while  boiling  ;  it  is  first  quiet, 
but  soon  commences  to  froth,  and  when  the  frothing  ceases, 
take  it  from  the  h'eat,  and  add  to  the  mixture,  stirring  grad- 
ually, six  pounds  dry  yellow  ochre  ;  put  in  cans  or  boxes 
and  cork  until  using.  When  wanted  for  use,  take  to  one 
pound  of  this  mixture  five  pints  boiling  water,  and  when 
the  mixture  is  well  stirred,  apply  hot  by  using  paint  brush  ; 
when  it  dries  on  the  floor,  polish  with  large  floor  brush,  and 
afterwards  wipe  with  coarse  woolen  cloth  and  cool  off;  this 
will  last  six  months. 
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FORMULA   154. 

To  Make  Transparent,  or  Tracing  Paper. 

Dissolve  a  piece  of  white  beeswax,  about  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  in  one-half  pint  of  spirits  of  turpentine  ;  then  hav- 
ing procured  some  very  firm  white,  woven  tissue  paper,  lay 
it  on  a  clean  board,  and  with  a  soft  brush  dipped  in  this 
liquid,  go  over  one  side,  and  then  turn  it  over  and  apply 
it  to  the  other  side ;  hang  it  up  in  a  place  free  from  dust  to 
dry  ;  it  will  be  ready  for  use  in  a  few  days ;  some  add  a 
small  quantity  of  resin,  or  use  resin  instead  of  wax. 

FORMULA  155. 

To  Destroy  Bed  Bugs   and  Other   Insects  in   Papered 

Rooms. 

Clean  the  paint  of  the  room  thoroughly,  and  if  repaper- 
ing  walls,  take  off  all  the  old  paper,  filling  up  the  cracks 
with  hard  soap  dipped  in  kerosene  oil ;  then  set  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  room  a  dish  with  coal  ashes  in,  and  put  into  this 
four  ounces  of  brimstone  ;  light  it  and  close  the  room  as 
tight  as  possible,  stopping  the  keyhole  of  the  door  with 
paper  to  keep  the  fumes  in  ;  let  it  remain  three  or  four 
hours,  then  open  the  windows  and  air  thoroughly. 

FORMULA   156. 

To  Clear  a  Room  of  Mosquitoes. 

Take  of  gum  camphor  a  piece  about  one-third  the  size 
of  an  Qgg,  and  evaporate  it  by  placing  it  in  a  tin  vessel  and 
hold  it  over  famp  or  candle  ;  be  careful  that  it  does  not 
ignite ;  do  not  hold  it  too  close  to  the  flame  ;  the  smoke 
will  soon  fill  the  room  and  expel  the  pests ;   if  you  do  not 
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wish  to  hold  it  and  the  odor  is  disagreeable,  set  vessel  on 
chimney  of  lamp,  and  have  a  small  flame  so  it  will  heat 
gradually  ;   leave  the  windows  open. 

FORMULA  157. 

To  Clean  Canary  Birds. 

These  pretty  things  are  covered  with  lice  and  may  be  ef- 
fectually relieved  of  them  by  placing  a  clean  white  cloth 
over  the  cage  at  night ;  in  the  morning  it  will  be  covered 
with  small  red  spots,  so  small  so  as  to  be  hardly  seen  ;  these 
are  the  lice.  If  the  poultry  are  infested  with  lice,  damp  the 
skins  under  the  feathers,  then  sprinkle  a  little  floured  sul- 
phur on  the  skin. 

FORMULA  158. 

To  Keep  Flies  From  Horses. 

Procure  a  bunch  of  smart- weed,  and  bruise  it  to  cause  the 
juice  to  exude;  rub  the  animal  thoroughly  with  the  bunch 
of  bruised  weed,  especially  on  the  legs,  neck  and  ears. 
Neither  flies  or  other  insects  will  trouble  him  for  twenty-four 
hours.  The  process  should  be  repeated  every  day.  A  very 
convenient  way  of  using  it  is  to  make  a  strong  infusion  by 
boiling  the  weed  a  few  minutes  in  water ;  when  cold  it  can 
be  conveniently  applied  with  a  sponge  or  brush.  Smart- 
weed  is  found  growing  in  every  section  of  the  country,  usu- 
ally on  wet  ground  near  highways. 

FORMULA  159. 

To  Make  Medicated  Paper  toy  the  Use  of  the  French  Pre- 
servatiYe  Elixir  Described  in  Formula  88. 

Take  a  quire  of  paper,  opening  it  flat  upon  a  table  going 
over  it  quickly  with  a  hot   smoothing  iron,  against  which  is 
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held  a  piece  of  the  medicated  wax  (described  in  formula  88) 
which,  melting,  runs  down  upon  the  paper,  and  is  absorbed 
by  it.  A  little  practice  will  determine  the  amount  of  wax 
that  should  be  melted  off  from  time  to  time.  When  the  up- 
per sheet  is  saturated  it  is  taken  off,  and  one  below  is 
treated  in  same  manner.  This  paper  will  be  found  very 
useful  in  making  small  pipes  air-proof,  also  for  tying  up  the 
necks  of  bottles,  covering  preserve  jars  and  for  enveloping 
tobacco  and  other  substances  that  require  to  be  kept  from 
air,  replacing  generally  tin  foil  and  similar  substances.  The 
elixir  (made  as  in  formula  88)  when  allowed  to  cool  a  suffi- 
cient time,  will  make  this  wax.  White  or  manilla  sheets  of 
wrapping  paper  is  best  to  use  ;  don't  have  the  paper  too  thin 
or  transparent.       It  is  better  to  put  the  wax  on  this  way  than 

described  in  No.  88. 

FORMULA  160. 

To  Take  Bruises  Out  of  Furniture. 

Wet  the  part  with  warm  water,  double  a  piece  of  brown 

paper   six  times,  soak   it  in  warm  water  and   lay  it   on  the 

place;  apply  on  that  a  warm — not  hot — flat  iron  till   the 

moisture  is  evaporated.      If  one  operation  does  not  remedy 

it,  repeat  it. 

FORMULA    161. 

To  Restore  the  Color  to  Furniture  and  to  Eradicate  Spots 

of  All  Kinds. 

Take  a  little  common  baking  soda  and  moisten  end  of 
towel  or  woolen  cloth  and  rub  into  the  grain  of  the  wood 
well  for  a  i^^^  minutes  ;  leave  on  for  about  three  minutes 
and  wash  off;  a  little  linseed  oil  can  then  be  applied  to 
brighten  it  up. 
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FORMULA  162. 

To  Make  the  Best  Sealing  Wax,  With  Which  to  Keep 
Bottles  and  Jars  Air-Tight. 

Shellac,  two  pounds  ;  four  pounds  of  resin ;  Venice  tur- 
pentine, one  and  one-half  pounds,  and  red  lead,  one  and 
one-half  pounds.  Mix  the  shellac  and  resin  carefully  in  a 
bright  copper  pan  over  a  clear  charcoal  fire,  (don't  have 
too  great  a  heat)  ;  when  melted,  add  the  turpentine  and 
lastly  mix  in  the  red  lead.  If  you  wish  to  form  this  into 
sticks,  pour  on  a  warm  marble  plate  the  desired  size  ;  when 
cool,  will  be  ready  to  put  away  for  use. 

FORMULA  163. 

To  Make  Fire  Kindlers. 

Take  one  quart  of  tar,  three  pounds  of  resin,  melt  them ; 
bring  to  a  cooling  temperature ;  mix  with  this  as  much 
coarse  sawdust  (with  a  little  charcoal  added)  as  can  be 
worked  in  the  above  mixture ;  spread  out  while  hot  on  a 
board  ;  when  cold  break  up  in  lumps  the  size  of  a  large  wal- 
nut and  you  will  have  splendid    kindling-wood  at   one-half 

the  expense. 

FORMULA   164. 

The  Lightning  Ink  Eraser. 

USING  NO  KNIFE  OR  SCRAPER,  LEAVING  THE  PAPER  AS 
CLEAN    AND    GOOD   TO    WRITE    UPON    As   IT  WAS   BEFORE. 

Take  one-quarter  pound  of  chloride  of  lime  thoroughly 
pulverized  and  one  quart  of  water  (soft).  Shake  thoroughly 
and  leave  stand  twenty-four  hours  ;  then  strain  through  two 
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thicknesses  of  flannel  and  add  four  and  one-half  ounces  of 
acetic  acid  (No.  8  commercial).  This  liquid  is  applied  to 
the  blot  or  mistake  by  dipping  the  end  of  a  penholder  into 
the  fluid  and  applying  it  to  same,  but  do  not  rub  it.  When 
the  ink  has  disappeared,  absorb  the  fluid  with  a  blotter  and 
the  paper  is  ready  to  write  upon  again. 

FORMULA   165. 

To  Make  an  Imitation  Sea  Salt  For  Bathing. 

Chloride  of  sodium,  seven  pounds;  effloresced  sulphate 
of  soda,  fifteen  ounces;  dry  muriate  of  lime,  four  ounces; 
dry  muriate  of  magnesia,  sixteen  ounces ;  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, two  drachms;  bromide  of  potassium,  one  grain;  mix 
and  keep  in  a  dry  cool  place,  with  vessel  or  box  covered. 
Use  five  ounces  to  each  gallon  water  for  bathing  purposes. 

FORMULA  166. 

A  Good  Remedy  for  Frozen  Potatoes. 

In  time  of  frost,  potatoes  that  have  been  affected  should 
be  laid  in  a  perfectly  dark  place  for  some  days  after  the  thaw 
has  commenced.      If  thawed  where  there  is  light  they  rot. 

FORMULA  167. 

To  Make  a  Cheap  Family  Soap  for  Washing  and  Other 
Household  Purposes. 

Take  ten  quarts  of  water,  six  pounds  of  shell  lime  and  six 
pounds  of  common  washing  soda;  put  all  together  and  boil 
for  one-half  hour  and  let  it  stand  all   night  to  clear.     Draw 
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off  the  lye  and  add  to  it  one  pound  of  common  resin  and 
seven  pounds  of  fat  (any  fat  will  do) ;  boil  this  for  another 
half  hour  and  let  it  stand  until  cool  and  cut  in  bars. 

FORMULA  168. 

To  Make  a  Bad  Yellow  Soap  Good  and  Hard  at  Little 

Expense. 

Heat  a  solution  of  seven  pounds  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 

to  one  gallon  of  water  with  every  sixty-two  pounds  of  bad 

soap.     The  result  will  be  a  good   hard  soap.      If  you  wish 

to  make  a  smaller  quantity,  mix  a  smaller  proportion  in  the 

same  ratio ;   boil  this   mixture  for   one-half  hour,  leave  cool 

and  cut  into  bars. 

FORMULA  169. 

To  Preserve  Soap  Grease. 

Fill  a  cask  half  full  of  strong  lye  and  drop  all  refuse  soap- 
grease  therein.     Stir  up  the  mixture  once  a  week. 

FORMULA  170. 

A  Good  Remedy  for  Corns  and  Bunions. 

Soak  the  feet  well  in  warm  water,  then  with  a  sharp  knife 
pare  of  as  much  of  the  corn  as  can  be  done  without  pain ; 
then  bind  up  the  affected  part  with  a  piece  of  linen  or  mus- 
lin thoroughly  saturated  with  the  oil  that  floats  upon  the 
surface  of  pickled  herring  or  mackarel.  After  three  or  four 
days  the  dressing  may  be  removed  by  scraping  when  a  new 
skin  will  be  found  of  a  soft  and  healthy  texture.  Be  careful 
not  to  wear  too  small  or  too  large  shoes  and  get  soft  leather 
shoes. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  FANCY  DESSERTS. 


PREFACE. 

By  request  of  many  of  my  patrons,  I  have  procured,  at 
quite  an  expense,  from  one  of  the  leading  chefs  of  Europe, 
who  has  catered  in  the  households  of  the  late  Napoleon  III. 
of  France  and  many  of  the  nobility  of  Europe,  a  few  of  his 
favorite  formulas  and  fancy  desserts  which  involve  but  little 
expense  and  are  perfectly  practical.  I  have  also  procured 
the  most  famous  method  of  making  good  coffee  and  tea, 
which  not  three  in  every  ten  housekeepers  can  do,  and 
which  can  only  be  perfectly  accomplished  by  following  the 
exact  proportions  and  given  time. 

FORMULA  171. 

The  Royal  Tower. 

This  cake  was  very  popular  among  the  nobility  during 
the  reign  of  Napoleon  III. 

Have  in  readiness  two  pounds  of  good  flour,  one-quarter 
ounce  of  compressed  yeast  and  one-quarter  ounce  of  warm 
water.  First  take  six  ounces  of  the  flour  and  put  into  a 
vessel,  making  a  hollow  in  the  centre  and  put  in  the  yeast 
and  water  mentioned ;  mix  the  yeast  gently  with  the  water 
for  about  four  minutes  then   mix  all  together  slowly  for 
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about  five  minutes  more.  Cover  the  vessel  with  a  towel 
and  leave  in  a  warm  place,  but  not  on  stove  or  range,  about 
one-half  hour.  It  will  rise  to  twice  its  size.  Lay  the  remain- 
der of  the  flour  on  the  table,  make  the  hollow  in  the  centre 
and  pour  in  two  ounces  powdered  sugar  and  eight  raw  eggs; 
mix  sugar  and  eggs  well  with  the  hands  and  add  one-half 
pint  cream  and  one-quarter  pint  good  Maderia  or  sherry- 
wine;  season  with  two  teaspoonfuls  very  fine  salt  and  mix 
well  with  the  flour  for  six  or  eight  minutes.  Make  a  hollow 
in  the  centre  again  and  into  this  put  three-quarter  pound 
of  good  fresh  butter  and  mix  well  again  for  three  minutes; 
if  the  prepared  yeast  dough  (which  was  allowed  to  stand 
thirty  minutes)  has  risen  to  its  proper  height,  mix  the  two 
pastes  together  for  at  least  seven  minutes,  then  return  to  the 
vessel  and  leave  in  the  same  warm  place  as  described,  and 
cover  with  towel  as  before.  When  it  has  stood  one  hour  have 
in  readiness  one-quarter  pound  of  currants,  one-third  pound 
of  raisins  and  two  ounces  of  finely  chopped  citron;  then 
take  a  cylindrical  copper  or  tin  mould  (greasing  it  first  with 
cold  butter)  large  enough  to  hold  six  pints.  If  the  paste  be 
now  risen  to  twice  its  size  mix  in  the  currants,  raisins  and 
citron,  stirring  for  about  six  minutes.  Put  all  in  the  mold 
and  set  in  a  warm  place  (but  not  on  the  stove  or  range)  for 
another  twenty-five  minutes  ;  then  place  in  a  moderate  oven 
for  one  hour.  When  it  is  a  golden  color  remove  and  let 
it  cool  slightly ;  place  a  round  dish  over  the  mold,  turn 
upside  down,  lift  out  the  mold,  and  cover  the  cake  with 
iceing  if  desired.  Those  desiring  to  make  a  smaller  cake 
can  use  one-half  or  one-quarter  the  quantity. 
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FORMULA  172. 

Creme  a  la  Tanille  Sauce. 

Take  tlie  yolk  of  three  eggs  and  put  in  a  small  vessel  and 
mix  with  two  ounces  powdered  sugar  and  one  ounce  of  flour 
and  a  piece  of  vanilla  bean  the  size  of  a  lima  bean ;  beat 
well  together  with  egg-beater  for  two  or  three  minutes  and 
pour  this  all  into  a  pint  of  boiling  milk  and  beat  again  briskly 
with  the  beater  until  it  boils  once  more ;  then  remove  from 
fire  and  add  one-half  gill  of  maraschino ;  beat  again  for  one 
minute,  after  which  it  is  ready  for  use. 

FORMULA  173. 

(jlace  a  la  Francaise — A  Splendid  Icing  for  Cakes. 

Put  into  a  small  vessel  two  ounces  of  granulated  sugar  and 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  water  and  allow  this  to  come  to  a  boil ; 
remove  and  add  at  once  two  tablespoonfuls  of  curacoa,  mix- 
ing well  together  and  put  away  in  cool  place  (covered)  ready 
for  use. 

FORMULA   174. 

Creme  a  la  Anglaise.— A  Famous  Sauce  for  Cakes. 

Put  in  a  small  vessel  three  ounces  of  butter  and  one  and 
one-half  ounces  of  good  flour.  Place  pan  on  a  moderate  fire 
and  with  a  silver  spoon  stir  slightly  for  two  or  three  minutes 
adding  three  ounces  of  of  sugar,  three  ounces  of  white  wine 
and  six  ounces  of  good  milk  ;  stir  well  again  for  two  or  three 
minutes  but  don't  allow  it  to  come  to  a  boil.  Take  pan  from 
the  fire,  add  three  ounces  of  rum,  stirring  it  slightly  again. 
Pour  creme  in  bowl  ready  for  use. 
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FORMULA  175. 

Erench  Apple  Cliarlotte. 

Peel  and  cut  into  quarters  five  nice  large  apples,  put  them 
in  a  saucepan  with  about  two  and  one-half  ounces  of  fresh 
butter  and  five  ounces  of  powdered  sugar  and  place  on  a 
moderate  fire ;  stir  them  around  for  two  minutes,  then  pour 
over  about  one-third  of  a  pint  of  white  wine  and  grate  in 
the  peel  of  one-half  of  a  large  lemon.  Cover  the  pan  and 
let  cook  from  eight  to  twelve  minutes  so  that  the  liquid  is 
nearly  all  absorbed.  Remove  from  fire  and  put  aside  to 
cool.  Take  a  four  pint  Charlotte  mold,  line  it  (beginning 
from  the  bottom)  with  very  thin  slices  of  bread  spread  on 
well  with  melted  butter,  using  a  small  brush  for  the  purpose 
and  sprinkle  lightly  over  with  powdered  sugar.  Be  sure 
and  have  the  bottom  well  covered  with  bread;  then  line 
the  sides  of  the  mold  to  the  edge  in  the  same  way,  fill 
the  mold  with  the  apples  as  described,  and  cover  over 
completely  with  small  thin  layers  of  buttered  bread  as 
described.  Set  mold  in  a  baking  pan  and  place  it  in  a  brisk 
oven  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  or  until  the  bread  be  a 
good  golden  color;  then  take  out  of  oven,  lay  a  hot  dish 
on  top  of  mold ;  turn  it  over  to  remove  the  mold.  For 
sauce,  heat  in  a  pan  three  ounces  of  fruit  marmalade  or  jelly 
with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  and  two  of  water,  mix  well 
and  pour  over  charlotte  hot  and  serve. 

FORMULA  176. 

Macaroons  a  la  Francaise. 

Take  the  whites  of  four  eggs  and  one  pound  of  powdered 
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sugar,  and  beat  together  so  it  will  make  a  stiff  icing  as  on 
outside  of  a  cake ;  to  this  add  one  cup  of  nuts  (blanched 
almonds),  chopped  as  fine  as  possible,  and  a  pinch  of  salt. 
Take  a  cake  pan  with  small  molds  and  run  icing  in  molds, 
first  having  buttered  paper  at  bottom  of  each  mold  ;  put 
in  slow  oven  and  bake  until  they  are  a  golden  color, 

FORMULA  177. 

The  French  Method  of  Boiling  Sngar  and  Making  Syrups 
to  be  Used  ("or  Candying  ami  Glaced  Fruits  of  all 
Kinds.    Also  Caramels  and  Nougat. 

To  every  two  pounds  of  granulated  sugar  add  one  pint 
of  water  ;  place  on  stove,  having  a  good  fire.  Have  a  ves- 
sel handy  containing  two  or  three  quarts  of  ice  water,  and 
when  the  sugar  comes  to  a  boil  dip  the  fingers  of  the  right 
hand  into  the  water  and  quickly  pass  them  all  around  the 
inside  of  the  pan,  but  avoid  touching  the  syrup  ;  repeat  this 
two  or  three  times ;  this  is  very  necessary  so  as  to  have  the 
sugar  in  proper  condition.  Take  care  to  dip  the  fingers 
into  the  ice  water  each  time  ;  let  the  sugar  come  to  a  boil 
and  squeeze  in  five  or  six  drops  of  lemon  juice.  Then  take 
a  thin  piece  of  wood,  the  shape  and  length  of  a  pencil, 
dip  the  point  into  the  ice  water  and  then  plunge  it  into 
the  boiling  sugar  ;  remove  it  quickly,  and  dip  it  immediately 
into  the  water  again.  Lift  it  out  again  and  see  whether  the 
sugar  adhering  to  the  wood,  be  thoroughly  hard ;  if  not, 
let  it  boil  again  and  renew  the  test  as  before.  To  be  posi- 
tive that  the  sugar  is  perfectly  done,  place  the  point  of  the 
stick  with  sugar  on  between  the  teeth  and  bite  it ;  if  it 
cracks  easily  without  sugar  sticking  to  the  teeth  it  is  thor- 
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oughly  done.     Then  remove  vessel  at  once  from  fire  and 

set  in  ice  water,  so  that   water   comes   up   about  an  inch 

around   outside   of  vessel   to  prevent   sugar    from    turning 

brown. 

FORMULA  178. 

To  Make  Meringues— Parisian  Formula. 

Take  the  whites  of  eight  eggs  and  put  them  in  agate  or 
porcelain  vessel ;  add  one  good  half  teaspoonfui  of  salt,  and 
with  an  egg-beater  begin  beating  slowly,  but  gradually  in- 
crease until  stiff  froth  is  obtained  ;  should  it  become  grainey 
beat  briskly  again,  adding  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  ounce 
of  powdered  sugar;  ten  minutes  should  be  sufficient  to 
make  the  dessert  froth  ;  remove  the  egg-beater ;  have  on  a 
plate  one  and  one-quarter  pounds  of  powdered  sugar,  and 
with  a  spatula  or  spoon  drop  the  sugar  slowly  and  carefully; 
this  should  take  about  three  minutes ;  flavor  it  well  with 
any  desired  flavoring  and  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 

FORMULA  179. 

To  Make  Apple,  Peach,  Pear  or  other  Meringues. 

Take  twelve  fine  cooked  apples ;  dress  them  on  a  dessert 
dish,  filling  the  centres  with  raspberry,  currant  or  other  jel- 
lies. This  decorate  on  top  and  all  around  with  meringues 
made  as  in  formula  above.  Sprinkle  them  moderately  with 
powdered  sugar ;  set  dish  on  baking  pan  and  set  in  moder- 
ate hot  oven  for  about  five  or  eight  minutes,  or  until  they 
are  a  light  brown  color ;  then  take  out  and  they  are  ready 
to  serve.     Treat  peaches,  pears  and  other  fruits  same  way. 
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FORMULA  180. 

Pate-a-Chou. 

Put  into  a  pan  one  pint  of  cold  milk  and  four  ounces  of 
butter  ;  place  pan  on  the  range";  stir  lightly  with  a  spoon 
(always  have  spoon  of  silver  or  silver-plated)  and  when  it 
comes  to  a  boil  immediately  add  one-half  a  pound  of  well 
sifted  flour ;  stir  briskly  for  two  or  three  minutes,  then 
stand  the  pan  on  a  table;  break  in  two  eggs  ;  mix  sharply 
for  two  or  three  minutes  more  and  break  in  two  more  eggs  ; 
mix  sharply  again  as  before  and  repeat  third  and  then  fourth 
time  in  this  manner,  each  time  using  two  eggs. 

FORMULA  181. 

Choux  a  la  Creme,  a  la  Empress  Eugene. 

Make  a  pate-a-chou  as  described  above,  and  put  sauce 
into  a  pastry  bag,  and  then  press  or  pour  it  on  a  baking 
sheet  so  as  to  make  ten  or  twelve  round  cakes  of  equal  size 
and  about  two  or  two  and  one-half  inches  high.  Ice  the 
surface  of  each  with  an  icing,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  warm 
oven  for  about  thirty-five  minutes ;  watch  carefully  and 
when  they  are  of  a  light  brown  color  remove  from  oven  and 
allow  to  cool  for  one-half  hour.  Then  on  side  of  each 
cake  make  incision  about  half-way ;  fill  the  inside  with  a 
cream  paste  and  close  them  again  and  cover  well  with  pow- 
dered sugar  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 

FORMULA  182. 

Eclairs  a  la  Francaise. 

Put  in  the  pastry  bag  a  tube   sufficient  to  hold  the  quan- 
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tity  of  pate-a-chou  as  described  in  formula,  and  then  press 
on  a  baking  sheet  eclairs,  each  one  not  over  three  or  four 
inches  long.  Bake  them  in  hot  oven  for  twenty  minutes. 
Then  take  out  and  let  them  cool,  and  then  on  each  side  of 
eclair  make  an  incision,  and  with  a  spoon,  fill  the  interiors 
with  a  creme  paste. 

FORMULA  183. 

To  Glaze  Eclairs  With  Chocolate. 

Take  two  pounds  of  granulated  sugar  and  one-third  of  a 
pint  of  cold  water  and  mix  in  pan,  and  place  on  hot  stove 
and  leave  until  sugar  is  thoroughly  melted,  and  when  boil- 
ing take  from  the  stove  and  pour  it  gradually  on  a  marble 
slab,  on  which  it  should  be  well  spread.  Let  it  cool  off  for 
about  twelve  minutes,  then  cut  two  and  one-quarter  ounces 
of  cocoa  in  small  pieces;  put  on  pan  and  put  on  back  of 
stove  or  range  to  melt,  and  with  a  silver  spoon  commence 
working  the  melted  sugar  on  slab  as  rapidly  as  possible  in 
all  directions  until  it  whitens ;  then  add  the  melted  cocoa, 
mixing  it  thoroughly  again  until  it  hardens  ;  then  detach 
the  whole  from  marble  slab  as  quick  as  possible ;  put  this 
in  a  vessel  and  cover  with  a  damp  towel  and  let  stand  for 
one-half  hour.  Then  place  in  a  pan  on  a  hot  stove  and 
with  a  spoon  mix  thoroughly  but  slowly,  until  it  is  luke- 
warm, meanwhile  adding  a  dessertspoonful  of  cold  water ; 
take  the  eclairs  one  by  one  with  the  hand,  dip  them  in  this 
mixture,  lay  them  on  a  dish  and  let  them  cool  off;  they  are 
then  ready  to  serve.  By  keeping  in  a  cool  place  and  cov- 
ered it  will  keep  for  several  zveeks. 
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FORMULA   184 

Cream  Paste  a  la  Italian. 

Put  in  a  pan  a  quart  of  cold  milk ;  put  on  a  hot  stove  ; 
then  in  another  vessel  mix  four  ounces  of  powdered  sugar, 
one  ounce  corn  starch,  two  ounces  flour ;  break  into  this 
four  whole  eggs,  and  mix  well  together  with  an  egg-beater 
for  about  three  minutes ;  when  the  milk  comes  to  a  boil, 
add  to  the  other  mixture  and  stir  for  about  two  minutes 
longer,  and  then  place  on  stove ;  beat  well  together  until  it 
comes  to  a  boil,  then  remove  pan  from  fire  and  add  a  des- 
sertspoonful of  vanilla  ;  stir  well  again  for  another  two  min- 
utes ;  then  pour  in  a  bowl  and  put  in  cool  place. 

FORMULA   185. 

Nougat  a  la  Marseilles. 

Put  in  a  tin  pan  (covering  bottom  with  a  sheet  of  paper) 
about  half  a  pound  of  blanched  almonds  that  are  perfectly- 
dry,  first  cutting  each  one  in  four  slices ;  put  in  warm  place 
but  not  on  stove  or  range,  then  in  a  copper  sugar  pan  put 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  powdered  sugar  and  place  on  a 
hot  stove  and  with  a  silver  spoon  stir  constantly  until  sugar 
is  dissolved.  Avoid  browning,  remove  from  fire  and  add 
two  drops  of  lemon  juice  ;  allow  it  to  cool  slightly  for  a  few 
minutes  but  stir  constantly ;  then  add  the  almonds.  Mix  all 
gently  for  a  few  minutes  more.  The  Nougat  is  then  done, 
and  can  be  moulded  according  to  fancy. 

FORMULA  186. 

Tutti-Fruitti  a  la  Francaise— Fruit  Ice  Cream. 

Have  in  separate  freezers  one-half  pint    each  of  straw- 
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berry  ice  cream  and  lemon  water  ice,  and  a  pint  of  vanilla 
ice  cream  ;  then  take  one-quarter  pound  of  candied  cherries, 
and  two  whole  candied  apricots,  then  cut  both  cherries  and 
apricots  in  small  pieces  and  lay  on  a  plate.  Take  one-half 
dozen  tutti-fruitti  molds,  open  each  one  and  lay  on  cover  of 
each  mold  a  spoonful  of  each  of  strawberry  ice  cream  and 
lemon  water  ice,  one  beside  the  other,  put  one-sixth  part  of 
the  candied  fruits  into  the  ice  cream  on  the  cover  of  each 
mold  and  then  fill  the  bottom  of  each  mold  with  vanilla  ice 
cream  ;  enclose  them  firmly,  put  them  at  once  in  a  pail  hav- 
ing broken  ice  and  rock  salt  at  bottom  and  cover  pail  entirely 
with  broken  ice  and  salt,  letting  freeze  for  one  hour;  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time  have  a  vessel  of  warm  water  ready, 
lift  out  the  molds,  wash  them  off  quickly  with  the  water,  take 
out  the  cream  and  put  on  dessert  plates  ready  to  serve. 

FORMULA  187. 

Plum  Pudding  Glace  a  la  Queen  Yictoria. 

A  FAVORITE  DESSERT  AMONG  THE  ROYALTY  OF  ENCxLAND. 

Take  one-third  of  a  pound  of  raisins  and  place  them  in  ajar, 
adding  about- ten  ounces  of  good  sherry  to  them;  also 
add  to  this  one  and  one-quarter  ounce  of  finely  chopped 
candied  citron,  two  and  one-half  ounces  finely  chopped  can- 
died apricots  and  four  ounces  of  candied  cherries  cut  in 
quarters,  and  mix  well  with  silver  spoon  for  two  or  three 
minutes.  Cover  the  jar  and  stand  for  twelve  hours.  Have 
a  little  over  a  quart  of  chocolate  ice  cream  ready  in  freezer 
and  then  add  the  above  mixture  and  stir  well  with  a  spoon 
for  a  few  minutes,  then  put  on  the  cover  of  freezer   and  al- 
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low  to  freeze  for  six  minutes  longer.  Take  a  two  quart 
melon  mold  and  fill  it  with  a  dipper,  of  the  above  prepara- 
tion;  cover  form  well  and  put  it  in  a  bucket  having  broken 
ice  and  rock  salt  at  bottom  and  fill  up  the  pail  with  ice  and 
salt  and  allow  it  to  freeze  for  a  couple  of  hours  and  then  take 
it  out  of  mold  and  serve  with  the  following  sauce. 

FORMULA  188 

Pudding  Sauce  a  la  Francaise. 

To  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  add  one  and  one-half  ounce 
powdered  sugar,  place  on  a  slow  stove  and  stir  it  briskly ; 
add  gradually  one-third  of  a  pint  of  English  brandy  or 
sherry  ;  heat  well  but  do  not  allow  to  come  to  a  boil ;  then 
take  pan  from  the  stove  and  set  it  on  a  table  and  continue 
stirring  for  ten  minutes,  then  add  a  pint  of  well  whipped 
vanilla  creme,  mixing  the  whole  well  together  for  three  or 
four  minutes  longer  and  then  pour  in  a  bowl  and  set  in  a 
cool  place  ready  for  use. 

FORMULA  189. 

Ooifee  a  la  Francaise. 

THE  COFFEE   MADE  FROM  THIS   FORMULA  RE'cEIVED   THE 
PRIZE   AT  PARIS    EXPOSITION. 

To  two-thirds  of  a  pound  of  best  roasted  Java  coffee  mix 
one-third  of  a  pound  of  best  roasted  Mocha  coffee.  This 
must  be  freshly  roasted  and  it  would  be  best  to  roast  it  your- 
self. Put  same  in  an  air-tight  jar  or  crock  until  needed. 
For  each  person  take  one  tablespoonful  of  this  mixture  and 
grind  it  in  a  mill — don't  have  it  too  fine.     Take  a  clean 
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French  coffee  pot,  put   the  grounds  on  the  filter  of  pot  and 

cover  filter  with  strainer  and  for  each  tablespoonful  of  coffee 

used  pour  over  gradually  four  ounces  of  boiling  water — be 

sure  it  is  boiling.     When   all   the  water  has  slowly  passed 

through   filter  put  on  the  cover.     Allow  the  coffee  pot  to 

stand  on  the  back  of  stove  a  few  minutes  to  infuse  slightly, 

but  not  to  boil.      Serve.     The  yolk  of  eggs  can   be  used   if 

desired ;  it  is  very  important  to  follow  the   exact  time  and 

proportions. 

FORMULA  190. 

Tea  a  la  Francaise. 

THE  TEA  MADE  FROM  THIS  FORMULA  HAS  RECEIVED  THE 
HIGHEST  ENDORSEMENT  OF  THE  ROYALTY  OF  EUROPE. 

To  two  ounces  of  the  best  breakfast  tea  procurable,  add 
just  enough  of  boiling  water  in  a  tea  pot  (be  sure  the  water 
is  boiling)  to  completely  cover  tea  and  leave  steep  for  one 
minute  ;  then  draw  the  water  off  (but  don't  use  it);  then  pour 
over  the  tea  from  three  to  four  pints  of  boiling  water,  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  desired,  and  let  it  steep  for  five  minutes 
more  on  back  of  stove  (but  not  to  boil)  flavoring  it  with  a 
httle  vanilla  extract  and  a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice  ;  then 
serve  with  powdered  sugar  and  cream. 
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In  presenting  this  edition  on  "  Cooking  and  Housekeeping  Sim- 
plified" to  the  ladies  of  this  country,  I  do  so  at  the  request  of 
thousands  of  patrons  who  desired  some  practical  formulas  for 
American  cookery  in  all  its  branches — formulas  that  would  be 
smiple  and  economical,  and  yet  securing  that  excellence  which  the 
French  and  ItaUan  chefs  are  noted  for.  There  is  no  lack  of  cook 
books  pubUshed  in  this  country,  and  every  paper  of  any  circulation 
publishes  recipes  and  various  formulas  bearing  on  this  subject.  But 
many,  while  they  read  very  nicely  in  theory,  practically  they  are  of 
no  use,  as  they  are  not  simple  and  too  extravagant  for  the  ordinary 
housekeeper  to  follow.  The  formulas  given  in  this  book  have  been 
selected  for  their  simplicity  and  economy,  and  recommended  by 
the  leading  French  and  American  teachers  and  experts.  I  have 
at  a  great  expense  purchased  many  of  the  formulas  given  in  this 
book,  paying  as  high  as  twenty  dollars  for  a  single  formula. 

Many  of  these  recipes  have  been  purchased  from  some  of  the 
leading  French  chefs,  others  have  been  given  the  author  by  some 
of  the  leading  teachers  and  experts  on  this  subject,  and  many  have 
been  copied  from  the  best  writers  on  cookery.  I  have  aimed 
above  all  to  be  clear  and  precise,  and  to  give  such  simple  methods 
that  an  inexperienced  person  or  even  a  girl  of  fifteen  years  old  can 
follow  tfiem.  In  conclusion,  will  say  that  any  housekeeper  who 
will  follow  the  directions  as  given  need  have  no  fear  of  their  prac- 
tical results. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
The  Kitchen,  Pantry  and  Cellar. 


THE  KITCHEN. 

The  fitting-up  and  care  of  the  kitchen  have  been  so 
often  treated  by  writers  upon  domestic  matters,  that 
comparatively  httle  space  need  be  given  to  the  subject  here; 
only  a  few  outlines  which  every  housekeeper  can  fill  by 
the  exercise  of  her  own  taste  and  judgment.  If  possible, 
have  the  kitchen  upon  the  level  of  the  ground;  or  if  it  must 
be  in  the  basement  of  a  house,  take  care  that  plenty  of  light 
and  air  reach  it.  If  daylight  does  not  flood  every  corner 
of  it,  supply  artificial  light,  even  in  the  daytime;  for  no 
domestic  operation  requires  more  light  than  the  treatment 
of  food.  Painting  the  wood-work  and  floor  a  light  color  is 
of  use  in  this  particular.  In  some  of  the  modern  houses 
where  there  are  elevators,  the  kitchen  and  laundry  are 
placed  in  the  top  story,  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  all  the 
inmates  of  the  house,  who  thus  escape  all  odors  of  cooking 
and  washing. 

Equally  with  light  is  cleanliness  important  in  the  kitchen. 
The  walls  of  a  kitchen  should  be  of  some  hard  finish,  either 
panelled  wood,  tiles,  or  plastering  which  can  be  covered 
with  whitewash  or  kalsomine  coloring. 
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Any  lime  wash  is  desirable  for  tlic  kitchen,  because  it 
tends  to  keep  the  air  pure  if  frequently  applied.  The  follow- 
ing will  be  found  excellent:  Half  fill  a  large  pail  with  quick- 
lime ;  pour  upon  it  one  gallon  of  cold  water  and  stir  it 
until  ebullition  ceases ;  then  stir  in  one  pint  of  linseed-oil, 
and  add  enough  more  cold  water  to  make  the  wash  of  the 
consistency  of  thin  paste.  Copperas-water  used  in  place  of 
cold  water  will  make  the  wash  disinfectant  to  a  certain  de- 
gree. The  use  of  skim-milk  instead  of  the  first  cold  water 
will  make  a  wash  which  will  resist  the  action  of  water. 
Apply  the  wash  with  a  broad  flat  brush,  moving  it  up  and 
down  the  walls  with  even  strokes.  The  so-called  White 
House  wash  is  made  by  slacking  half  a  bushel  of  quicklime 
with  boiling  water,  keeping  it  covered  until  ebullition  ceases; 
meantime  a  peck  of  salt  is  dissolved  in  warm  water,  and 
three  pounds  of  ground  rice  are  made  into  a  thin  paste  by 
boiling  it  with  water;  a  pound  of  clean  glue  is  dissolved  in 
warm  water  at  the  same  time,  and  half  a  pound  of  Spanish 
whiting  is  powdered ;  all  these  ingredients  are  mixed  to- 
gether, with  the  addition  of  enough  boiling  water  to  make 
the  mixture  properly  liquid,  and  it  is  then  strained,  cooled, 
and  allowed  to  stand  three  days  in  a  covered  vessel.  When 
the  wash  is  required  for  use,  it  is  heated  in  a  double  kettle, 
and  applied  hot  with  a  flat  brush.  This  wash  resists  the 
action  of  severe  weather,  and  will  serve  in  place  of  paint 
for  walls,  or  wood  or  stone  work.  It  may  be  used  for  the 
kitchen  woodwork  if  desired. 

If  the  kitchen  is  already  painted,  and  only  needs  cleaning, 
use  hot  water  and  soap  with  a  flannel  rag.  The  addition 
of  a  handful  of  borax  or  four  tablespoonfuls  of  liquid  ammonia 
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to  a  gallon  of  hot  water  will  make  a  solution  which  will  clean 
paint  and  glass  quickly  and  well  without  soap.  Wash  oil- 
cloths by  first  rubbing  them  over  with  a  cloth  wet  in  equal 
parts  of  milk  and  water,  and  then  with  another  wet  in  warm 
water  and  finally  with  a  soft  dry  cloth  ;  Avet  only  a  small 
place  at  once,  and  never  use  a  brush  if  it  can  be  avoided. 
Keep  oilcloths  clean  ordinarily  by  wiping  them  first  with  a 
damp  cloth  and  then  with  a  dry  one  ;  but  do  not  apply 
soap,  or  use  a  harsh  brush  or  a  mop.  When  the  paint  has 
been  scrubbed  off  oilcloths,  and  their  texture  is  still  un- 
broken, they  can  be  restored  by  having  a  coat  of  good  oil 
paint  laid  over  them  about  once  a  year.  Some  durable 
bright  color  is  preferable ;  and  the  effect  can  be  heightened 
by  having  a  solid  color  for  the  center,  and  a  contrasting  hue 
for  the  border.  Rubbing  with  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  on 
a  damp  cloth,  and  subsequent  polishing  with  dry  cloth,  will 
clean  windows  easily  and  well.  Kitchen-tables  should  be 
cleaned  every  day,  with  hot  water  in  which  either  borax  or 
washing-soda  is  dissolved.  The  sink  should  be  flushed 
every  day  with  boiling  water,  and  a  handful  of  washing-soda 
thrown  upon  the  strainer  over  the  drain-pipe  before  the 
greasy  water  is  poured  down  it  after  a  meal  is  over.  If 
this  point  is  attended  to,  and  no  scraps  of  refuse  or  grounds 
of  tea  or  coffee  are  allowed  to  pass  into  the  drain-pipe, 
housekeepers  will  escape  that  troublesome  and  expensive 
plumber's  job  of  cutting  out  the  drain-pipe.  Every  week 
in  winter,  and  oftener  in  summer,  a  cupful  of  quicklime  or 
of  chloride  of  lime,  or  a  pailful  of  hot  copperas-water, 
should  be  thrown  upon  the  drain.  Copperas-water  is  a 
valuable  disinfectant,  free  from  the  objectionable  odor  and 
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physical  effect  of  lime ;  it  is  made  by  placing  the  copperas 
in  the  bottom  of  a  barrel,  and  covering  it  with  water; 
enough  copperas  should  be  used  to  be  plainly  seen  always 
upon  the  bottom  of  the  barrel.  The  water,  heated  and 
poured  in  drains,  sinks,  and  water-closets,  by  the  pailful, 
once  or  twice  a  week,  will  keep  them  entirely  free  from  dan- 
gerous emanations :  note  this  when  there  is  a  closet  upon 
the  lower  floor,  or  near  the  kitchen. 

After  every  meal  the  towels  and  dish-cloths  should  be 
washed  in  hot  water  with  soap  and  a  little  borax,  and  they 
should  then  be  well  rinsed  and  dried  in  the  sun  or  air 
before  using  them  again. 

If  kitchen  utensils  are  tarnished  and  discolored,  put  them 
into  a  large  boiler  containing  hot  water  and  a  handful  of 
washing-soda,  and  let  them  boil  for  a  few  moments  ;  then 
scour  them  with  any  of  the  good  kitchen  soaps  made  of 
fine  white  silicious  matter.  Very  fine  ashes,  sand,  or  brick- 
dust  sifted,  will  answer  for  scouring  iron  or  copper.  For 
tin  and  japanned  or  enamelled  ware,  use  powdered  whiting, 
applying  it  with  a  wet  cloth,  and  then  polishing  with  a  dry 
one  or  with  chamois.  Knives  are  cleaned  Avith  powdered 
bath-brick. 

To  clean  the  stove,  first  wash  it  with  hot  water  and  soda 
after  it  is  cold,  if  it  is  greasy ;  and  then  blacken  it  with  any 
good  stove-polish,  according  to  the  directions  accompany- 
ing the  polish,  and  rub  the  steel  fittings  of  the  stove  with 
emery-paper.  To  build  a  fire,  first  let  down  the  grate,  and 
take  up  the  ashes  and  cinders  carefully  to  av^oid  raising  a 
dust,  sifting  the  cinders  to  use  in  building  the  fire  ;  brush 
the  soot  and  dust  out  of  the  upper  part  of  the  stove,  and 
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from  the  flues  which  can  be  reached  ;  be  sure  that  all  parts 
of  the  ovens  and  hot-boxes  are  clean  ;  if  there  is  a  water- 
back  attached  to  the  stove,  see  that  it  is  filled  with  water ; 
if  it  is  connected  with  water-pipes,  be  sure  in  winter  that 
they  are  not  frozen  ;  brush  up  the  hearth-stone.  Lay  the 
fire  as  follows :  Put  a  few  handfuls  of  dry  shavings  or  paper 
in  the  bottom  of  the  grate ;  upon  them,  some  small  sticks 
of  pine  wood  laid  across  each  other ;  then  a  few  larger 
sticks,  and  some  cinders  free  from  ashes ;  a  few  small  lumps 
of  coke  or  coal  may  be  mixed  with  the  cinders.  Open  all 
the  draughts  of  the  stove,  close  all  the  covers,  and  light  the 
fire ;  when  the  cinders  are  lighted,  add  fresh  coke  and  coal 
gradually  and  repeatedly  until  a  clear,  bright  fire  is  started; 
then  partly  close  the  draughts.  To  keep  up  a  fire  add  fuel 
often,  a  little  at  once,  in  order  not  to  check  the  heat :  let- 
ting the  fire  burn  low,  and  then  replenishing  it  abundantly, 
is  a  wasteful  method,  because  the  stove  grows  so  cold  that 
most  of  the  fresh  heat  is  lost  in  raising  the  temperature 
again  to  the  degree  necessary  for  cooking.  Removing  the 
covers  of  the  stove,  to  place  a  utensil  nearer  the  fire,  lowers 
the  heat  of  the  entire  surface,  and  affects  the  temperature 
of  the  ovens;  therefore  flat-bottomed  cooking-utensils  are 
the  best,  for  they  fit  close  upon  the  covered  top  of  the 
stove.  Black  iron  saucepans  cook  more  quickly  than  bright 
tin  ones  ;  coppers  retain  the  heat,  even  when  brightly  pol- 
ished, longer  than  any  other  metal,  and  are  much  the  most 
durable.  Hard  wood  is  preferable  to  pine  for  cooking-pur- 
poses.     Charcoal  is  a  good  cooking-fuel,  but  is  expensive. 

All  the  kitchen  refuse  should  be  burned,  first  draining  it 
from  the  slops ;  and  then,  when  there  is  no  cooking  going 
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on,  it  should  be  put  upon  the  back  of  the  fire,  and  all  the 
draughts  thrown  open  so  that  it  can  be  quickly  and  entirely 
consumed.  If  there  is  no  accumulation  of  rubbish  in  the 
kitchen,  there  will  probably  be  no  more  croton-bugs  or 
roaches  than  can  be  destroyed  by  the  persistent  use  of 
powdered  borax  and  insect-powder. 


THE  PANTRY. 

Although  cleanliness  in  the  kitchen  is  generally  enforced 
in  well-regulated  households,  the  same  care  is  not  always 
extended  to  those  necessary  repositories  of  food,  the  pantry, 
the  refrigerator,  and  the  cellar.  The  drains  too  often  con- 
taminate the  latter,  all  kinds  of  food  are  gathered  indiscrim- 
inately in  the  ice-box,  and  the  pantry  has  too  many  dark 
corners.  Then,  again,  the  pantry  is  too  often  located  so 
near  the  kitchen  as  to  receive  more  or  less  heat  from  that 
room.  This  access  of  heat  should  be  guarded  against  as 
far  as  possible,  because  it  so  interferes  with  the  preservation 
of  food.  When  it  is  impossible  to  have  the  pantry  or  store- 
room a  little  removed  from  the  kitchen,  the  two  rooms  can 
be  separated  by  double  doors,  or  at  least  by  a  door  fur- 
nished with  a  spring  which  will  always  close  it. 

The  pantry  should  be  so  placed  as  to  receive  plenty  of 
light  and  air  to  keep  it  free  from  dampness,  but  it  should 
not  be  so  exposed  to  the  sun  as  to  make  it  hot  enough  at 
any  season  to  affect  its  contents.  If  there  is  not  a  storeroom 
proper,  a  large  light  closet  should  be  devoted  to  its  uses. 
Shelves  should  be  arranged  around  the  walls,  those  upon 
two  sides  at  least  permitting  barrels  to  be  placed  under 
them ;  hooks  should  be  placed  upon  the  edges  of  some  of 
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the  upper  shelves,  within  easy  reach,  for  the  hanging  of 
bunches  of  herbs  and  small  bags,  or  nets  containing  fruit. 
A  cool,  dark  section  should  be  set  apart  for  preserves  and 
jellies ;  and,  if  they  are  put  up  in  stone  jars  or  buckets,  they 
should  be  labelled,  so  that  the  contents  can  be  known  with- 
out opening  them.  The  arrangement  of  shelves,  boxes, 
jars,  and  barrels  will  suggest  itself  to  any  tidy  person,  as  it 
affords  the  easiest  access  to  their  contents.  As  far  as  pos- 
sible, solid  cases  should  be  used  for  stores  of  all  kinds,  be- 
cause paper  used  for  wrapping  them  is  so  readily  torn,  and 
is  no  protection  against  mice  or  insects.  The  ordinary  con- 
tents of  the  storeroom  include  dry  groceries,  preserves, 
pickles,  bread,  and  cake ;  the  latter  should  be  kept  in  close 
boxes  of  wood  or  tin,  which  should  be  frequently  cleaned. 
Hot  food  should  never  be  put  into  the  storeroom,  because 
it  gives  out  steam,  and  thus  favors  dampness,  and  also  be- 
cause it  slightly  heats  the  atmosphere. 


THE  REFRIGERATOR. 

In  most  towns,  ice-boxes  or  refrigerators  are  obtainable 
already  made,  but  there  is  some  discretion  to  be  used  in 
their  selection.  In  choosing  one,  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  frame  is  of  hard  wood,  susceptible  of  a  smooth  finish, 
because  a  soft  rough  surface  attracts  and  retains  moisture 
and  injurious  odors  from  the  water  used  in  cleansing  it,  and 
from  the  ice,  as  well  as  from  the  food  itself  If  possible,  the 
entire  lining  and  shelves  should  be  metallic ;  but,  if  they  are 
of  wood,  they  should  be  hard,  and  a  double  set  should  be 
employed  so  that  some  can  be  drying  while  the  others  are 
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in  use.  Marbleized  iron  or  zinc  makes  the  best  metal 
shelves.  No  water  or  sewer  pipes  should  be  connected  with 
the  ice-box,  because  poisonous  gases  readily  pass  through 
water.  In  so-called  model  apartment-houses,  the  refrigera- 
tor is  sometimes  connected  direct  with  the  drain  by  a  small 
pipe,  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  water  caused  by  the  melt- 
ing of  the  ice  :  there  could  be  no  surer  way  devised  to  im- 
peril the  health  of  the  inmates  of  the  apartments.  Ice-boxes 
and  refrigerators,  large  and  small,  should  be  cleaned  and 
aired  often  enough  to  keep  them  perfectly  free  from  any 
odor.  Meat,  fish,  poultry,  or  game  should  never  be  laid 
upon  shelves,  but  rather  hung  by  hooks  or  laid  upon  racks : 
if  the  box  is  too  small  to  permit  this,  they  should  be  placed 
upon  earthen  dishes  large  enough  to  prevent  contact  Avith 
the  box  or  shelves.  Milk  should  always  be  kept  in  closed 
jars,  even  when  in  the  ice-box,  for  no  other  substance  is  so 
quickly  affected  by  air  and  surroundings  ;  it  absorbs  every 
odor  and  gas  to  which  it  is  exposed,  and  takes  on  every  taint 
in  the  atmosphere  :  therefore,  as  soon  as  its  first  natural 
heat  has  passed  away,  it  should  be  strained,  and  kept  in 
covered  vessels,  unless  it  is  put  into  a  perfectly  clean  milk- 
room  sheltered  from  air  and  dust.  Butter,  like  milk,  readily 
takes  on  odors  and  taint :  it  should  always  be  kept  in  covered 
tubs  or  jars,  with  brine  or  a  wet  cloth  covered  with  salt  over 
it.  It  should  never  be  put  near  fish,  meat,  or  vegetables 
which  can  impart  any  odor  to  it. 

The  ice-box  should  not  be  kept  in  a  damp  place,  because 
dampness  will  cause  the  ice  to  melt,  and  predispose  food  to 
ferment  and  mould.  No  steam  or  furnace  pipes  or  chimney- 
flues  should  be  near  enough  to  vary  its  temperature  in  the 
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least  degree,  for  this  in  itself  is  a  frequent  cause  of  injury 
to  food.  When  the  weather  is  variable,  it  is  necessary  to 
closely  watch  food  which  is  not  refrigerated.  In  the  winter, 
there  is  less  danger  to  food  from  decomposition  than  in  sum- 
mer; but  some  kinds  are  impaired  by  freezing.  And  then, 
too,  there  is  always  more  or  less  danger  of  decomposition 
attending  the  thawing  of  frozen  meats :  they  should  be 
thawed  at  a  dry  temperature,  only  a  little  above  the  freezing- 
point,  in  a  well-ventilated  room,  or  in  very  cold  water, — 
never  near  the  fire,  or  in  a  warm  kitchen.  When  meat  has 
once  been  frozen,  it  should  be  keptat  that  temperature  until 
it  is  thawed  for  cooking ;  for,  when  once  thawed,  it  is  likely 
to  spoil  quickly,  especially  in  close,  damp  weather. 

A  word  in  regard  to  frozen  vegetables :  they  should  be 
placed  in  cold  water  to  thaw,  not  exposed  to  the  action  of 
heat ;  but  as  freezing  effects  a  chemical  change  in  the  sub- 
stance and  composition  of  vegetables, — as,  for  instance, 
when  it  partly  changes  the  starch  in  potatoes  into  glucose, 
— they  should  generally  be  protected  from  frost.  Vegetables 
will  be  referred  to  again  in  treating  of  the  cellar. 

As  dampness  favors  decomposition,  even  at  a  low  tem- 
perature, the  ice-compartment  in  refrigerators  should  be 
separated  from  the  food-closet  by  permanent  walls,  so  that 
moisture  cannot  be  directly  communicated  from  ice  to  food. 
The  only  efficient  refrigerator  is  one  that  thus  separates  the 
ice  from  the  food,  and  has  an  outlet  for  the  water  caused  by 
the  melting  of  the  ice.  It  is  a  mistake  to  use  this  water  for 
drinking  or  cooking  purposes,  for  it  generally  contains  im- 
purities from  the  ice.  A  glass  or  porcelain-lined  receptacle 
.placed  next  to  the  ice-compartment,  and  filled  with  water, 
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will  cool  pleasantly.  The  vessel  should  be  washed  out  and 
filled  with  fresh  water  every  day,  and  should  be  entirely 
closed  from  the  air ;  for  water  impregnated  with  odors  or 
vapors  from  food,  or  with  those  which  pervade  living-rooms, 
is  unfit  to  drink.  As  water  standing  in  open  pitchers  for 
any  length  of  time  loses  all  its  natural  gases,  and  absorbs 
the  deleterious  properties  in  the  atmosphere,  so,  equally, 
that  which  is  exposed  to  the  odors  of  food  in  the  refrigerator 
becomes  injurious. 

In  cool  weather,  meat,  fish,  game,  and  poultry  may  be 
kept  in  a  wire  safe  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  The 
same  general  care  should  be  given  to  the  safe  which  the 
refrigerator  requires.  Its  frame  should  be  of  hard  wood ; 
the  racks  or  shelves  of  metal,  marbleized  or  galvanized  iron; 
and  the  wire-cloth  painted  as  often  as  it  shows  any  trace  of 
rust,  because  a  rough,  rusted  metallic  surface  will  attract  and 
retain  deleterious  odors,   and  particles  of  decomposed  food. 


THE  CELLAR. 

In  cities,  cellars  are  generally  quite  underground,  and  too 
often  contaminated  by  sewer-  and  drain-pipes.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  take  too  much  care  to  guard  against  this  danger. 
To  a  great  extent,  dampness  can  be  obviated  in  cellars,  by 
flooring  them  with  concrete,  and  ventilating  them  thor- 
oughly :  for  this  purpose  there  should  be  movable  windows, 
in  good  working-order,  with  direct  communication  with  the 
outer  air. 

Cellars  cannot  always  be  lighted  without  artificial  means, 
but  they  can  be  kept  clean  and  dry.  A  little  copperas  dis- 
solved in  the  water   used  for   making   lime-wash,   or  some 
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good  disinfectant,  can  always  be  used  to  purify  the  air;  and 
care  can  be  taken  that  no  dirt  of  any  kind  accumulates.  If 
fruit  or  vegetables  are  kept  in  cellars,  they  should  be  exam- 
ined frequently,  and  all  spoiled  portions  removed.  The 
darkness  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  some  vegetables 
can  be  secured  by  covering  them  with  old  clean  blankets  or 
carpet,  or,  better  still,  with  several  thicknesses  of  newspaper, 
which  can  be  thrown  away  when  they  bear  any  trace  of 
mildew:  the  blanket  or  carpet  should  be  dried  frequently, 
and  washed  when  it  becomes  at  all  mildewed.  The  tem- 
perature of  cellars  where  vegetables  are  kept  should  be 
regulated  so  that  they  can  neither  freeze,  nor  spoil  from 
excessive  heat:  a  safe  temperature  is  about  50°  Fah. 

When  vegetables  are  kept  in  bins,  they  should  be  made 
of  hard  smooth  wood  with  covers ;  otherwise,  barrels  and 
boxes  with  covers  should  be  used.  If  those  roots  and  tubers 
which  are  to  be  kept  until  late  in  the  winter  are  packed  in 
layers,  in  sand  or  clean  moss  or  excelsior-shavings,  they  will 
keep  fresh  and  good  in  a  dry,  cool  cellar.  Apples  may  be 
packed  in  this  way,  or  in  dry  sawdust,  or  wrapped  in  soft 
paper,  and  stored  in  barrels  or  boxes.  Winterpearsmay  be 
laid  between  the  folds  of  an  old  clean  blanket,  on  a  shelf, 
in  a  dry  cellar.  Cranberries  are  best  preserved  by  keeping 
them  covered  with  water,  and  lemons  do  well  in  the  same 
way ;  care  should  be  taken  that  the  water  does  not  freeze, 
and  it  should  be  changed  often  enough  to  maintain  its  fresh- 
ness. Parsnips  are  generally  left  in  the  ground  during  the 
winter,  but  they  may  be  kept  in  sand  in  the  cellar.  If 
turnips  are  kept  in  sand,  they  are  less  apt  to  become  corky 
than  when  exposed   to   the  air.     Celery  keeps  well,   quite 
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buried  in  the  sand.  Squashes  and  pumpkins  require  a  cool, 
dry  place.  Cabbages  may  be  laid  in  heaps,  or  packed  in 
barrels,  with  the  root  up,  and  a  thick  covering  of  their  own 
outer  leaves  upon  the  top,  under  the  cover  of  the  barrel  or 
bin.  Onions  should  be  spread  upon  shelves,  or  kept  in  well- 
aired  baskets.  Beets  should  be  buried  in  sand,  as  also  carrots. 
Potatoes  keep  well  in  barrels  in  a  cool,  dark  part  of  the  cellar. 
As  the  spring  approaches,  or  if  they  begin  to  show  signs  of 
germination  at  any  season,  they  may  be  put  into  baskets 
with  handles,  and  placed  in  boiling  water  for  three  minutes  ; 
after  that  they  are  to  be  thoroughly  drained,  and  then  re- 
turned to  the  cellar :  the  heat  of  the  water  destroys  the 
young  sprouts,  without  injuring  the  rest  of  the  potato  for 
subsequent  cooking.  Sweet  potatoes  require  a  very  dry 
place,  but  do  not  keep  any  length  of  time ;  so  that  unless 
the  family  is  large,  they  should  be  bought  only  in  small 
quantities.  All  the  vegetables  which  are  used  green,  or  in 
an  immature  condition,  should  be  dried,  canned,  or  pre- 
served in  their  season.  Radishes  and  mushrooms  may  be 
raised  during  the  winter,  in  warm  cellars ;  and  parsley  and 
lettuce,  in  window-boxes,  at  any  temperature  suitable  for 
house-plants  ;  mustard  and  cress  will  grow  from  seed  within 
a  few  days  in  window-boxes. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

MARKETING. 

As  the  excellence  of  a  dinner  depends  as  much  upon  the 
quality  of  its  materials  as  upon  the  skill  of  the  cook,  it  is 
incumbent  on  the  good  housekeeper  to  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  marketing.  If  a  good  cook  can  do  better  with 
poor  materials  than  a  poor  cook  with  the  best  supplies,  how 
great  will  be  the  satisfaction  in  a  repast  which  supplements 
judicious  selection  with  perfect  cookery !  The  skilled 
marketer  must  have  experience,  but  even  the  youngest 
beginner  can  gain  some  advantage  from  such  clear  and  ex- 
plicit description  as  is  presented  in  this  chapter. 

Before  entering  upon  the  detail  of  meat  marketing,  a  few 
words  may  be  well  said  upon  the  importance  of  freshness  in 
food  of  all  kinds,  and  especially  when  several  kinds  are  used 
for  making  one  dish,  such  as  a  soup  or  a  stew.  The  least 
taint  in  any  ingredient  will  impair  the  flavor  of  the  dish, 
and  often  produce  temporary  discomfort  or  positive  illness ; 
therefore  the  marketer  should  not  be  tempted  to  purchase 
wilted  vegetables,  or  meat  upon  the  verge  of  spoiling, 
because  the  price  may  be  low.  In  fact,  the  rule  may  be 
accepted,  that  fair  goods  command  a  fair  price ;  the  only 
notable  exception  being  when  marketing  days  occur  only 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  or  at  the  end  of  the  week,  when 
the  food  is  sold  at  a  reduction  towards  the  close  of  the  day, 
by  dealers  who  do  not  wish  to  take  the  risk  of  keeping  it. 

GOOD   POINTS   IN    MEATS. 
A  few  clearly  defined  points  will  enable  any  ordinarily 
careful  and  intelligent  person  to  select  a  good  quality  of  flesh 
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from  what  is  offered.  The  best  meats  are  from  well-fed,  ma- 
ture animals,  which  have  not  been  overworked,  and  the  meat 
of  which  has  been  carefully  transported  from  the  slaughter- 
house to  the  market.  A  loose  texture  of  flesh  in  full-grown 
meats  indicates  an  excess  of  water,  which  will  cause  the  meat 
to  shrink  in  cooking  or  preserving  it  in  any  way.  The  flesh 
of  grass-fed  meat  is  of  this  character;  while  that  of  "  stall- 
fed  "  or  "  corn-fed  "  animals  has  a  firm,  dense  fibre,  admir- 
ably calculated  to  retain  its  substance,  either  under  the  action 
of  heat  in  cooking  or  of  salt  in  curing  it.  Of  the  three  best- 
known  mature  meats,  beef  has  the  largest  and  firmest  fibres, 
and  pork  has  the  densest,  closest  texture  :  and  therefore  both 
are  well  suited  for  curing.  About  one-fifth  of  the  weight  of 
flesh  is  composed  of  the  solid  substances  of  fibrine,  albumen, 
and  gelatine  ;  the  residue  being  the  juice  of  the  flesh,  which 
consists  of  water  and  some  soluble  salts  that  are  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  health.  It  is  this  juice,  of  which  salted 
meats  are  largely  deprived,  which  is  too  often  lost  by  im- 
proper methods  of  cooking ;  as  in  the  pounding  of  beefsteaks, 
under  the  erroneous  impression  that  they  are  thus  made 
tender,  when  really  the  labor  of  mastication  saved  by  the 
breaking  of  the  fibres  is  more  than  handicapped  by  the  loss 
of  the  juice  entailed  by  the  pounding  operation.  When  the 
fibre  of  meat  is  over-tough,  it  can  be  softened  by  using 
vinegar  during  cooking,  according  to  the  directions  given 
elsewhere. 

The  fact  is  not  always  known  to  city  marketers,  although 
it  is  generally  well  understood  by  people  in  the  country  who 
kill  their  own  meat,  that  the  flesh  of  animals  and  birds  is 
always  most  tender  if  cooked  while  yet  warm  with  vitality. 
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A  glance  will  show  an  experienced  marketer  the  difference 
between  good  and  poor  meat.  The  first  has  a  fresh,  bright 
color,  with  plenty  of  back-  and  kidney-fat,  and  fine  thread- 
like particles  of  fat  running  through  the  flesh  :  the  odor  is 
sweet  and  the  general  appearance  clean.  On  the  other 
hand,  meat  in  bad  condition  is  dark  and  dull  in  color,  with- 
out the  tracery  of  white  fat  throughout  the  flesh  and  its 
abundance  on  the  back  and  about  the  kidneys  ;  even  if  the 
fat  is  abundant,  its  color  will  be  yellowish  and  its  consistency 
soft :  the  odor  will  be  more  or  less  unpleasant.  No  amount 
of  washing  will  restore  the  excellence  of  stale  or  tainted  meat, 
or  counteract  its  poisonous  effect  upon  the  system.  The 
fact  should  be  remembered  in  this  connection,  that  meats 
which  have  been  kept  on  the  ice,  and  are  then  exposed  to 
the  action  of  a  warm  atmosphere,  taint  much  more  quickly 
than  those  that  have  never  been  iced. 

BEEF. 

Good  beef  is  of  a  clear,  bright-red  color,  veined  or  mar- 
bled with  whitish  fat,  with  abundant  kidney-fat  or  suet, 
and  thick  back-fat :  the  fat  of  a  prime  creature  is  of  a  clear, 
whitish-yellow  color,  rather  hard  and  brittle,  as  contrasted 
with  the  dull  yellow  fat  of  inferior  beef,  which  is  also  soft 
aud  greasy.  The  second  grade  of  beef  is  of  a  dusky-red 
color,  with  scant  fat  interspersed  among  the  muscular  fibre 
and  very  little  upon  the  back  and  kidneys ;  the  odor  of  the 
meat  is  good ;  and,  if  it  is  hung  long  enough,  the  flesh  will 
be  comparatively  tender.  Poor  beef  has  little  or  no  back- 
fat,  very  scant  yellowish  kidney-fat,  and  dark-red,  hard  flesh; 
in  cooking  it,  the  aid  of  vinegar  will  soften  the  fibres  to  some 
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extent,  but  it  can  never  be  made  entirely  good ;  if  the  odor 
is  rank  and  strong,  it  will  always  be  noticeable. 

The  carcass  of  beef  as  marketed  is  cut  into  sides,  and 
these  again  into  fore-  and  hind-quarters.  The  choicest  parts 
of  the  carcass  are  along  the  line   of  the  backbone. 

The  following  indicates  the  best  use  for  each  part : 

1.  Shin,  or  leg;   used  for  soups  and  plain  stews. 

2.  Round  ;   used  for  steaks,  pot-roasts,  and  beef  «:  la  mode. 

3.  Rump  ;  used  for  steaks,  stews,  and  corned  beef. 

4.  Butt  or  flank  steak  ;  used  for  steak,  pressed  beef,  and 
corned  beef 

5.  Large  sirloin  steaks  ;  large,  juicy  steaks,  used  for  broil- 
ing and  frying, 

6.  Sirloin  roast  or  porterhouse  steaks  ;  used  for  the  choice 
roast  or  beefsteaks. 

7.  Flank  ;   used  for  corned  beef  or  stews. 

8.  Navel ;  used  for  corned  beef 

9.  Plate ;   used  for  corned  beef. 

10.  Ribs;   used  for  roasting. 

1 1.  Chuck  ribs  ;   used  for  roasting  and  steaks. 

12.  Shoulder-piece;  for  soups,  stews,  mince,  and  pot-roasts. 

13.  Shank,  or  shin  ;   used  chiefly  for  soups. 

14.  Neck  ;   used  for  soups,  stews,  and  hash  or  mince. 

15.  Brisket;   used  for  corned  beef,  spiced  beef,  and  stews. 
There  is  choice  to   be   exercised  in  regard  to  steaks  and 

roasts.  The  hip-  or  thick-end  of  the  sirloin  or  porterhouse 
cut  makes  the  finest  beefsteaks,  the  two  hip-bone  or  tender- 
loin steaks  being  the  best  large  beefsteaks  in  the  entire  car- 
cass. The  middle  porterhouse  steaks  are  smaller,  and  have 
a  good  proportion  of  tenderloin  ox  filet ;  the  thin  end  of  the 
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sirloin  gives   small  porterhouse  steaks  of  excellent  flavor. 
Beyond  the  hip-bone  sirloin  steak,  come  the  flat-  and  round- 
bone  sirloin  steaks,  which  are  large,  juicy  and  well-flavored  ; 
then  the  ordinary  large  sirloin  steaks   reach   to   the   rump- 
piece.     The  tenderloin  or  Jilct  of  beef  runs  under  the  sirloin, 
beginning  at  the  round-bone  sirloin  steak,  and  running  up 
to  about  the  third  small  porterhouse, — from  fifteen  to  twenty 
inches, — and  weighing  five  pounds   or  more.      Rump   and 
round  steaks  cut  from  fine  beef  are  composed  of  firm,  juicy, 
well-flavored  flesh,  and  in  point  of  nutriment  compare  favor- 
ably with  any  portion.     The  roasting-ribs  are  cut  from  the 
fore-quarter;   they  number  in  all  thirteen,  and  are  usually 
cut  in  twos  or    threes,    according    to    the   size    or   weight 
required.     The  first  two  or  three  are  called  the  first- cut  ribs; 
then  come  the  second-  or  middle-cut,  reaching  as  far  as  the 
fifth  or  sixth  rib;   the  third-cut  ribs  reach  up  to  the  chuck- 
or  shoulder-ribs,  which  begin  at  the  ninth  rib  :  all  these  cuts 
are  juicy,  tender  and  highly  flavored.     The  four  chuck-ribs 
proper   run   up   to   the  neck.     The  piece  of  shoulder-blade 
running    through    the   chuck-ribs    can   be   cut  out  by  the 
butcher,  and  replaced  by  a  piece  of  fat.     The  chuck-ribs  are 
divided  according  to  the   requirements   of  the   purchaser: 
their  flavor  is  sweet;   and,  as  they  are   marbled  with  fat  in 
good  beef,  they  rank  next  the   sirloin,  either  as  roasts  or 
steaks.     The  chuck  nearest  the  neck  is  inferior  in  quality  to 
the  other  end  near  the  ribs  proper. 

VEAL. 

The  best  vealr  is  from  a  milk- fed  calf  about  six  weeks  old. 
Veal    less   than  a   month   old  is  watery,  soft    and    insipid. 
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Good  veal  shows  a  fine-grained,  juicy  flesh,  of  a  delicate 
pinkish  color,  with  firm  white  fat.  When  the  food  of  calves 
is  changed  to  grass,  hay,  or  meal,  the  character  of  the  flesh 
changes :  it  is  harder,  less  juicy,  and  darker  in  color,  and 
the  fat  grows  yellowish.  When  the  flesh  of  veal  is  very 
white,  it  may  have  been  blanched  for  the  purpose  of  chang- 
ing the  appearance  of  poor  veal  to  that  of  good  quality. 
The  flesh  of  the  second  quality  of  veal  is  red,  contrasted  with 
the  pinkish-white  prime  flesh,  and  the  fat  is  coarser-grained 
and  less  abundant.  The  poorest  kind  of  veal  has  decidedly 
red  flesh,  and  very  little  kidney-fat.  When  the  kidney- fat 
of  any  quality  of  veal  begins  to  grow  soft  and  clammy,  the 
meat  is  on  the  verge  of  spoiling.  Bob-veal  is  the  flesh  of 
calves  killed  when  they  are  less  than  three  weeks  old :  the 
flesh  is  soft,  semi-gelatinous,  and  sticky,  and  the  fat  is  scant 
and  flabby.  It  is  utterly  unfit  for  food  :  being  the  first  flesh 
of  the  young  creature,  unchanged  by  the  healthful  action  of 
sun  and  air,  it  is  devoid  of  those  elements  which  make  good 
flesh  a  wholesome  food.  The  influence  of  sun  and  air  upon 
the  blood  of  animals  is  well  understood  by  stock-raisers,  who 
have  demonstrated  that  far  better  meat  is  produced  by  ani- 
mals fattened  in  the  open  air  than  1  v'  those  that  are  housed 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time. 

1.  Leg,  including  part  of  the  flank;   used  for  cutlets  and 
roasts. 

2.  Loin  ;   used  for  roasts  and  chops, 

3.  Flank  ;  this  part  is  often  nearly  all  cut  with  the  leg, 
but  if  separated  it  makes  a  good  roll  for  baking  or  stewing. 

4.  The  ribs  lying  under  the  shoulder ;  used  for   roasts, 
chops,  and  stews. 
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5,  Breast;   used  for  stews,  pot-pie,  and  baking. 

6,  Shoulder ;   used  for  roasts  and  baked  dishes. 

7.  Neck ;  used  for  broth  and  stews. 

8.  Feet ;  used  for  jelly. 

The  hind-quarter  of  veal  is  generally  considered  the  finest, 
but  the  rib-chops  are  exceedingly  good.  In  a  small  carcass 
of  veal,  the  hind-quarter  would  be  divided  simply  into  loin 
and  leg,  and  the  fore- quarter  into  shoulder,  breast,  and 
neck. 

LAMB. 

Spring  lamb  is  divided  simply  into  fore-  and  hind-quarters 
by  a  middle  cut,  which  leaves  several  of  the  ribs  attached 
to  the  hind-quarter.  The  latter  commands  the  highest  price, 
because  it  presents  the  greatest  available  quantity  of  meat ; 
but  its  flavor  is  not  superior  to  that  of  the  shoulder.  If  a 
lamb  is  very  large,  the  neck  may  be  separated  from  the  fore- 
quarter  to  use  for  stews.  Very  delicate  dishes  are  made 
from  lambs'  feet. 

Spring  lamb  proper  is  from  six  weeks  to  three  months  old. 
House-lamb  is  lamb  fed  under  cover  during  the  winter 
months.  Lamb  is  sold  from  spring  until  late  winter,  not 
being  called  mutton  until  after  it  is  a  year  old.  The  weight 
of  small  spring  lamb  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds; 
and  as  the  season  progresses,  the  size  increases  to  about  a 
hundred  pounds.  As  the  lamb  grows  larger,  chops  are  cut 
from  both  fore-  and  hind-quarters ;  the  former  being  called 
rib-chops,  and  the  latter  loin- chops  or  cutlets,  as  they  are 
taken  from  the  loin  or  leg.  Sometimes  small  sheep  are 
dressed  like  lamb ;  but  the  difference  is  shown  by  the  darker 
red  of  the  flesh,  the  comparative  scantiness  of  the  fat,  and 
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the  white  color  of  the  bones  as  opposed  to  the  reddish 
bones  of  lamb.  The  back-  and  kidney-fat  of  lamb  is  hard, 
white,  and  abundant ;  and  the  flesh  has  a  delicate  rosy  tint. 
The  flesh  of  the  second  quality  is  darker  and  less  firm  than 
that  of  prime  lamb ;  the  grain  is  coarser,  and  the  fat  less 
white  and  abundant.  Poor  lamb  has  scant  yellowish  fat, 
and  lean  flabby  meat  without  any  interspersed  lines  of  fat ; 
and  the  flesh  is  soft  and  watery.  When  the  kidney-fat  of 
lamb  begins  to  grow  soft  and  sticky,  the  meat  is  on  the 
point  of  spoiling  ;  a  bad  odor  indicates  that  it  is  already 
tainted,  and  is  unfit  for  use.  It  is  not  ever  a  safe  experi- 
ment to  roast  or  bake  meat  upon  the  verge  of  spoiling, 
because  the  gradual  heating  of  the  interior  will  generally 
complete  its  decomposition. 

MUTTON. 

Mutton  is  prime  from  creatures  about  three  years  old,  fed 
out  of  doors,  and  especially  upon  hillsides.  The  fat  of 
prime  mutton  is  abundant,  white,  and  hard  ;  the  flesh  is  firm 
and  juicy,  and  of  a  clear-red  color  ;  and  the  bones  are  white. 
The  flesh  of  second  quality  is  darker  aiid  closer-grained, 
the  fat  is  scanty  and  yellowish,  and  the  flavor  is  rank.  Poor 
mutton  has  pale,  flabby  flesh,  scant  thin  fat  laid  close  against 
the  flesh  but  not  interlined  with  it,  and  the  flesh  parts  easily 
from  the  bones.  Diseased  mutton  has  decidedly  yellowish 
fat,  and  soft  flabby  flesh. 

1.  Leg;  used  for  roasts  :  in  large  mutton,  part  of  the  leg 
is  cut  with  the  saddle. 

2.  Loin;  used  for  roasts  and  chops. 

3.  Flank;  cut  separate  in  very  large  mutton,  but  in  me- 
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dium-sized   carcasses   included    in   the    loin   cut   or  chops. 

4.  Rack  or  rib-chops  ;  used  for  rib-  or  French-chops. 

5.  Breast;  used  for  roasts,  stews,  and  baked  dishes. 

6.  Shoulder ;  used  for  roasts  and  baked  dishes. 

7.  Neck  ;  used  for  cutlets  and  stews. 

The  saddle  of  mutton  is  the  double  loin,  cut  without  split- 
ing  it  down  the  back.  French  chops  are  rib-chops  with  the 
end  of  the  bone  trimmed  off,  and  the  flesh  and  fat  cut  away 
from  the  bone  at  the  thin  or  flank  end,  leaving  the  round 
piece  of  flesh  near  the  back-bone  attached  to  the  rib. 

PORK, 

The  best  pork  for  general  table-use  is  from  carcasses 
weighing  from  fifty  to  about  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pounds.  The  color  of  the  flesh  is  a  fresh  pink;  and  the  fat 
is  hard  and  white,  not  less  than  an  inch  thick  upon  the  back, 
and  very  abundant  about  the  intestines.  The  skin  of  young 
pork  is  whitish  and  semi-transparent.  The  second  quality 
of  pork  has  rather  hard  red  flesh  and  yellowish  fat ;  the 
poor  sort  has  dark,  coarse-grained  flesh,  soft  fat,  and  a  gen- 
erally inferior  appearance.  Measly  pork,  which  is  unfit  for 
use,  has  little  kernels  in  the  fat ;  the  kernels  or  yellowish 
lumps  sometimes  show  in  the  lean,  and  the  entire  flesh  has 
a  dull  look.  The  tenderloins  of  pork  correspond  with  those 
of  beef  in  place  :  they  are  of  sweet  and  tender  flesh,  and 
during  the  winter  season  can  generally  be  bought.  When 
the  back-fat  of  pork  is  very  thick,  some  of  it  is  removed 
from  the  parts  which  are  to  be  used  for  roasts  and  chops ; 
when  the  skin  is  dressed  on  roasts,  it  is  scored  in  lines  about 
half  an  inch  apart. 
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1 .  Leg ;  used  for  roasts,  ham  and  corned  pork. 

2.  Flank ;  used  for  pickling  or  salting. 

3.  Loin  ;  used  for  roasts,  chops,  and  baked  dishes. 

4.  Brisket ;  used  for  pickling  and  salting,  and  bacon. 

5.  Ribs  ;  used  for  roasts,  chops,  and  baked  dishes. 

6.  Shoulder ;  used  for  roasts,  ham  and  corned  pork. 

7.  Neck  ;  used  for  roasts  and  neck  cutlets. 

8.  Top  of  head ;  used  for  pickling  and  salting. 

9.  Cheek  ;  used  for  pickling  and  salting. 

10.  Hock;  used  for  pickling  and  salting. 

1 1.  Feet ;  used  for  souse  and  jelly. 

12.  Tail-piece  ;  used  fresh  as  a  choice  roast. 

That  part  of  a  carcass  of  pork  used  for  bacon  is  the  flank 
and  brisket,  including  the  belly  and  the  thin  part  of  the  ribs  ; 
it  is  first  thoroughly  salted,  and  then  dried  or  smoked.  The 
flitch  of  bacon  is  the  entire  side  between  the  shoulder  and 
the  leg.  Brawn  is  the  entire  length  of  a  side,  pickled,  after 
it  has  been  boned  and  rolled,  and  then  boiled. 

POULTRY. 

There  is  no  season  when  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  good 
poultry  of  some  kind  ;  but  in  warm,  damp  weather  it  is 
advisable  to  select  that  which  has  not  been  long  killed,  or 
preserved  on  ice,  as  both  are  likely  to  spoil  quickly.  In 
selecting  fowls,  see  that  the  skin  is  clean,  soft,  and  not  badly 
torn,  that  the  flesh  looks  plump  and  light -colored  or  whitish 
under  the  skin,  and  that  some  fat  is  apparent.  Young  fowls 
or  chickens  have  large  feet  and  long  necks  in  proportion  to 
their  size,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  breast-bone  is  so  soft 
as  to  bend  easily  in   response  to  slight   side  pressure  :   the 
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cartilage  does  not  harden  into  bone  while  the  chicken  is 
young  enough  to  be  absolutely  tender.  Of  course  there  are 
tender  large  fowls  and  capons,  bred  especially  for  the  table, 
which  are  well  grown  and  abound  in  delicious  flesh.  If  the 
head  and  feet  are  upon  dressed  poultry,  they  will  generally 
indicate  its  condition.  The  eyes  will  be  full  and  bright,  and 
the  feet  soft  and  pliable,  when  the  poultry  is  in  good  condi- 
tion :  if  it  is  poor  and  stale,  the  feet  will  be  dry  and  stiff, 
the  eyes  sunken  and  dull,  and  the  flesh  dark-colored  and 
changing  to  a  greenish  hue  about  the  back  and  vent,  as  the 
poultry  nears  the  point  of  spoiling.  There  are  so  many 
devices  for  restoring  stale  poultry  which  has  not  actually 
reached  the  stage  of  putrefaction,  that  the  only  absolute 
safety  lies  in  buying  from  honest  dealers.  The  head  of  a 
capon,  which  is  always  left  on  the  bird,  is  smaller  in  propor- 
tion to  the  body  than  that  of  ordinary  poultry ;  the  comb  is 
more  withered  and  pale  ;  the  neck-feathers  are  longer  ;  and 
the  body  is  shorter,  fatter,  and  more  plump.  The  flesh  of 
capons  is  very  tender  and  juicy ;  the  weight  is  usually  from 
eight  to  twelve  pounds.  Capon  turkeys  are  unusual  but 
delicious.  The  best  spring  chickens  are  those  which  have  a 
full  breast  and  are  plump  and  short ;  those  which  have  long 
legs  and  large  bones  are  less  satisfactory.  Bantam  fowls, 
which  are  sometimes  marketed,  are  short  and  plump,  about 
the  size  of  a  partridge ;  and  their  flesh  is  excellent  when  they 
are  young  and  fat. 

Turkeys  are  in  fine  condition  when  the  flesh  looks  white 
and  plump,  and  they  have  full  breasts  and  smooth  legs:  old 
turkeys  have  rather  thick  skins  covered  with  long  hairs,  and 
the  flesh  is  purplish    under    the    skin.      Hen    turkeys    are 
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smaller  and  plumper  than  male  birds,  and  of  less  intense 
flavor:  turkey  poults,  or  young  turkeys,  are  very  tender  and 
delicate,  but  not  full-flavored.  The  finest  turkeys  that  are 
marketed  are  the  mutton-fed  birds  :  they  are  fat,  juicy,  and 
well-flavored. 

Young  ducks,  or  ducklings,  and  goslings  are  among  the 
most  delicious  poultry :  they  are  very  fat,  and  the  flesh  is 
highly  flavored.  Good  ducks  and  geese  are  plump,  with 
abundance  of  semi-transparent,  soft  fat :  they  have  a  pliable 
breast-bone,  flesh-colored  and  brittle  beaks,  and  windpipes 
that  break  when  pressed  between  the  thumb  and  finger. 
As  the  birds  grow  old,  the  color  of  the  feet  and  beaks 
changes  from  yellow  to  red.  Goslings  are  sometimes  called 
green  geese. 

Pigeons  and  squabs,  either  domestic  or  wild,  are  gener- 
ally in  market.  Pigeons  are  good  when  the  breasts  are 
large  and  plump  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bird.  The 
flesh  of  old  birds  is  very  dark-colored,  that  of  good  ones  is 
dark  red,  and  of  squabs  so  light  as  to  be  almost  pink. 

With  all  game,  the  judgment  of  a  reliable  dealer  is  the 
best  guide  for  the  buyer  ;  but  a  few  hints  may  be  given  as 
to  the  possibility  of  keeping  game  in  order  to  make  the  flesh 
tender.  All  wild  meat  will  keep  good  longer  than  domestic 
meat,  because  of  its  firm  texture.  In  average  temperate 
weather,  clear  and  dry,  meat  which  has  not  been  frozen  will 
keep  the  following  length  of  time:  veal  and  pork,  one  day; 
lamb,  two  days;  beef  and  mutton,  from  three  to  ten  days; 
large  poultry  and  game-birds,  from  three  to  six  days ;  small 
game  from  two  to  five  days,  and  large  game  about  a  week. 
In  clear  winter  weather,  meat  and   game  frozen   in  the  air 
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will  keep  until  there  are  signs  of  a  thaw ;  they  should  then 
be  put  into  an  ice-house,  where  they  will  remain  frozen,  or 
thawed  out  in  cold  water  and  speedily  used.  In  warm, 
muggy  weather,  and  during  summer  rains,  meat  exposed  to 
the  air  spoils  quickly ;  and  the  conditions  of  warmth  and 
moisture  to  which  it  is  exposed  are  not  unlike  those  which 
prevail  when  frozen  meat  is  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  fire 
in  roasting  and  baking.  Meats  should  be  hung  up,  and 
entirely  covered  with  thin  cloth  or  fly-screens,  in  a  cool, 
dark  place,  free  from  dampness:  they  should  not  be  laid 
upon  dishes  or  boards,  because  the  blood  which  flows  from 
them  taints  more  quickly  than  the  flesh  itself  It  is  for  the 
purpose  of  entirely  removing  this  blood  that  butchers  scrape 
their  meat-blocks  instead  of  washing  them.  Meats  designed 
for  broiUng,  roasting,  and  baking  can  be  hung  longer  than 
those  which  are  to  be  boiled. 

FISH. 

In  selecting  fish,  have  it  as  fresh  as  possible.  This  con- 
dition is  indicated  by  the  fulness  and  brightness  of  the  eyes, 
and  the  clean  skin  and  firm  flesh  :  above  all,  the  odor  should 
be  sweet  and  fresh.  Fish  which  is  marketed  in  a  frozen 
state  should  be  thawed  in  cold  water,  and  cooked  at  once. 
Sea-fish,  and  those  which  run  from  the  sea  into  bays  and 
rivers,  have  the  finest  flavor :  fresh-water  fish  sometimes 
have  a  muddy  taste,  which  can  be  removed  to  some  extent 
by  soaking  them  in  salted  cold  water  for  a  couple  of  hours 
before  they  are  cooked.  All  fish  are  best  before  spawning: 
after  that  period  the  flesh  becomes  soft  and  watery.  Good 
crabs  and  lobsters  are  heavy  in  proportion  to  their  size,  and 
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while  uncooked  their  movements  are  rapid  if  they  are  in 
good  condition :  if  cooked,  their  odor  is  sweet  as  long  as 
they  are  good.  Oysters,  clams,  scallops,  and  mussels  should 
be  eaten  as  fresh  as  possible  always.  Salted  and  smoked 
fish  should  always  have  a  good  odor  and  clean  appearance. 

VEGETABLES   AND    FRUIT. 

All  juicy  and  green  vegetables  should  be  very  fresh  and 
succulent,  and  are  best  just  before  flowering,  as  also  are  the 
sweet  herbs  called  pot-herbs.  Roots  and  tubers  should  be 
full  and  fresh-colored :  if  withered  or  sprouted,  they  are 
inferior.  The  green  vegetables  should  not  be  bought  in 
larger  quantity  than  can  be  used  while  they  are  still  fresh : 
they  will  keep  best  if  sprinkled  with  water,  and  laid  in  a 
cool,  dark  place.  All  the  roots  and  tubers  are  improved  by 
laying  them  in  cold  water  for  an  hour  before  using  them. 
Details  as  to  the  keeping  of  vegetables  are  given  elsewhere. 

Fruit  when  fresh  should  be  ripe  and  sound,  as  perfect  as 
possible  (because  this  will  make  less  waste),  and  bought 
only  in  quantities  which  admit  of  speedy  use,  unless  it 
is  winter-fruit  which  can  be  kept  without  any  danger  of 
spoiling.  Preserved  and  dried  fruits  keep  well  in  cool,  dark 
places,  and  so  may  be  bought  safely  in  quantities. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  ETIQUETTE  OF  DINNERS. 

The  selection  of  guests  for  a  dinner  should  be  thought- 
fully made.  Not  only  should  social  obligations  and  per- 
sonal preferences  be  consulted,  but  also  the  individual  char- 
acteristics of  the  guests ;  for  a  disagreeable  neighbor  can 
destroy  the  entire  enjoyment  of  the  repast.  A  dinner  is 
not  the  affair  of  a  moment ;  it  implies  prolonged  association. 
At  a  luncheon,  where  the  time  spent  at  table  is  short,  at  a 
garden-party,  where  change  of  companionship  is  possible, 
at  a  dance,  where  the  favorite  partner  can  be  secured  at 
least  once,  no  such  nice  discrimination  is  demanded,  upon 
the  part  of  the  host,  as  at  the  dinner-table,  where  guests  are 
placed  in  close  proximity  for  hours.  It  is  true  that  no  intro- 
ductions need  take  place,  except  between  guests  who  are  to 
go  down  together,  when  they  are  not  already  acquaintances, 
or  where  there  is  on  the  part  of  the  guests  a  natural  desire 
for  introduction  to  some  distinguished  person  present ;  but 
one  takes  the  fact  for  granted  that  every  guest  at  a  friend's 
table  is  a  desirable  companion,  and  every  one  is  at  liberty 
to  enter  into  conversation  without  a  formal  introduction. 
Although  such  desultory  intercourse  does  not  entail  subse- 
quent recognition,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  host  to  make  sure 
that  the  passing  intercourse  leaves  no  unwelcome  claims 
upon  his  guests.  Then,  too,  those  persons  should  be  placed 
together  whose  conversation  is  likely  to  strike  upon  conge- 
nial topics  in  the  intervals  of  well-served  courses.  The 
guests  see  so  little  of  the  hosts,  after  the  first  salutation,  that 
they  are  in  a  measure   bound  to  replace  themselves  in  the 
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arrangement  of  their  guests.  While  one  would  not  place  a 
chatterbox  without  taste  beside  a  man  inclined  to  pay  the 
choice  dish  of  the  dinner  the  tribute  of  silent  appreciation, 
nothing  can  be  more  wearisome  than  a  long,  elaborate  dinner 
beside  a  person  without  smile  or  voice.  It  is  true  that  a 
gourmand  may  find  consolation  in  well-cooked  dishes,  but 
it  is  not  in  every  house  that  these  are  served.  To  place  a 
flippant  guest  beside  an  earnest  one,  a  commonplace  one 
next  a  poet,  is  to  intensify  the  misery  of  enmd.  The  dinner- 
giver  does  not  always  invite  "  minds  "  to  the  feast,  but  the 
fact  that  guests  have  minds  should  not  be  forgotten. 

On  the  part  of  the  host,  a  dinner-invitation  implies  a 
desire  for  a  certain  social  intimacy  which  is  not  involved  in 
any  other  form  of  entertainment.  One  may  give  pleasant 
assurances  of  social  happiness  in  the  formal  interchange  of 
calls,  or  the  slightly  more  personal  intercourse  of  prolonged 
receptions  or  of  evening  affairs ;  these  are  agreeable  ways 
of  paying  one's  social  debts.  But  to  ask  a  friend  to  dinner 
means  friendliness  indeed  ;  for  this  reason,  a  dinner-invita- 
tion should  be  accepted  only  from  those  whose  friendship  is 
welcomed.  It  should  always  be  returned  during  the  social 
season;  that  is,  before  people  separate  for  the  summer;  if 
the  recipient  has  not  an  establishment  which  admits  of  giving 
a  dinner  in  return,  a  ride  or  drive  in  the  country,  or  a  good 
restaurant-dinner  or  a  theatre  party  in  the  city,  is  considered 
a  social  equivalent.  There  should  be  no  delay  in  answer- 
ing a  dinner  invitation  definitely :  this  gives  the  hostess  an 
opportunity  to  fill  the  guest's  place  if  the  hospitality  is 
declined.  If  the  invitation  is  accepted,  punctuality  to  the 
hour  fixed  for  the  dinner  is  imperative  on  the  part  of  the 
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guest.  The  tact  of  a  lady  is  to  be  appreciated,  who,  after 
an  unforeseen  hindrance,  reached  the  house  of  her  enter- 
tainers just  as  the  last  of  the  guests  were  entering  the  dining- 
room;  she  dropped  her  wraps  in  the  entrance-hall  where 
her  escort  left  his  hat,  and  entered  the  dining-room  with 
him  at  once,  to  the  surprise  and  gratification  of  her  hosts. 
The  immediate  acknowledgment  of  an  acceptance  to  a 
dinner  is,  in  the  city  a  call  within  three  days  after  the  dinner, 
unless  there  is  marked  intimacy,  in  which  case  a  longer  time 
may  be  allowed  to  elapse ;  but  no  circumstance  of  ordinary 
consequence  should  set  aside  this  social  form,  even  among 
intimate  friends,  for  these  little  courtesies  are  the  graces  of 
friendship.  In  the  country,  where  it  is  not  easy  to  get  about, 
more  latitude  in  point  of  time  is  permissible ;  unless  an  im- 
mediate return  of  hospitality  is  contemplated,  any  reason- 
able time  may  elapse  before  the  call  of  acknowledgment  is 
made. 

The  most  enjoyable  dinners  are  those  where  every  one 
is  at  ease.  Given  the  fact  that  the  selection  of  the  guests  is 
perfect,  their  number  should  not  be  greater  for  a  private 
dinner  than  the  hostess  can  render  all  requisite  courtesies  to. 
Then,  too,  every  care  should  be  taken,  previous  to  the  din- 
ner, to  insure  absolute  ease  on  the  part  of  the  hosts.  The 
comfort  of  guests  depends  upon  equal  and  perfect  service, 
as  much  as  upon  excellent  cookery.  As  has  been  said 
already,  one  well-trained  servant  can  attend  to  ten  or  twelve 
guests  with  the  American  dinner  or  the  service  rt:  la  Russe  ; 
but  if  the  service  is  English,  or  if  the  number  of  guests  is 
larger,  there  should  be  one  or  more  other  servants  ;  and  for 
elaborate  dinners  a  butler  should  attend  to  the  wine,  direct 
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the  general  table-routine,  and,  when  not  actually  engaged, 
stand  beside  the  host  or  hostess  and  watch  to  make  sure 
that  no  person  is  unserved,  because  it  is  exceedingly  awk- 
ward for  a  guest  to  ask  for  attention.  The  hostess  so  largely 
depends  upon  the  servants  for  ease  during  the  progress  of  the 
dinner,  that  she  should  see  before  the  entertainment  that 
they  are  entirely  conversant  with  the  wants  of  guests  and 
the  capacity  of  the  establishment.  This  point  is  especially 
essential  when  temporary  attendants  are  brought  in :  they 
should  be  well  informed  concerning  all  the  facilities  of  the 
house  which  can  in  any  way  affect  the  comfort  of  the  guests. 
These  details  of  service  as  closely  affect  the  perfection  of 
dinner-giving  as  does  the  deportment  of  the  hostess  when 
she  stands  ready  to  receive  her  guests. 

If  the  resources  of  the  establishment  are  limited,  a  per- 
fectly quiet  entertainment  should  be  given,  the  requirements 
of  which  come  within  the  capacity  of  the  household.  A 
good  hostess  never  inflicts  the  chance  of  failure  upon  her 
friends,  and  never  makes  experiments  with  her  guests.  Her 
servants  know  just  what  they  have  to  do,  and  do  not  either 
cause  delay  by  being  unprepared,  or  make  a  noisy  haste  in 
performing  their  duties.  If  any  accident  occurs  at  the 
table,  they  know  how  to  remedy  it  quietly,  and  they  do 
everything  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  the  hour,  without 
prompting.  If  the  hostess  knows  that  her  servant  will 
spread  a  fresh  napkin  over  sauce  spilled  upon  the  cloth  from 
a  dish,  or  cover  a  claret-stain  with  salt,  and  conceal  it  with  a 
napkin,  she  will  naturally  be  easier  than  if  she  thinks  such 
possible  mishaps  must  go  unremedied  ;  in  a  word,  if  she  feels 
sure  of  her  service,  she  can  give  every  thought  to  the  enter- 
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tainment  of  her  guests.      All  this  is  very  easy  to  suggest :   it 
is  possible  to  accomplish  if  the  hostess  has  tact  and  manage- 
ment, and  sufficient  good  sense  to  limit  her  social  ambition 
by  her  own   ability  to  carry  out  her  plans.      She  will  never 
attempt  to  exceed  her  means  in  dispensing  hospitality:   her 
table  appointments  will   be  abundant  and   suitable,  even  if 
they  are  simple.       Her  choice  of  dishes  will  be  confined  to 
those   which  she  knows  can  be  well  made   at  home,  or   she 
will  call  in  competent   outside    help    to   insure    success    in 
specialties.       She  will  never  affi^ont  her  guests  by  serving  a 
dish  that  is  not  absolutely  good  ;   and,  unless  for  very  formal 
occasions,  she  will  place  before  them  delicacies  such  as  she 
is  famous  for  making  or  ordering.      Unless  they  are  intimate 
friends,  she  will  not  urge  them  to  partake  of  her  fare,  or  in- 
vite comments  upon  it ;  but  she  can  none  the  less  stamp  her 
dinners  with  her  own  individuality.     The  novice  in  dinner- 
giving  should  confine  her  first  efforts  within   small  bounds, 
beginning  with  few  dishes,  a  very  simple  service,  and  a  small 
number  of  guests  ;  as  she  gains  the  confidence  which  follows 
frequent  efforts,  she  can  safely  extend  her  hospitality  ;  but 
she  should  take  care   that   it    never   becomes  ostentatious. 
Efforts  to   make  a  lavish  display  are  vulgar.       The    model 
hostess  gives  well-chosen  guests  the  best  of  her  fare,  and  so 
marks  her  superiority  ;  but  the parvcniie  exhausts  the  market 
to  overload  a  table,  and  yet  fails  to  create  enjoyable  dinners. 
The  formal  dinner-invitation  is  a  courtesy  which  a  guest 
even   of  intimate   standing  has  a  right  to  expect  from   the 
hostess  :  it  may  either  be  written    upon  fine   stationery,  or 
engraved  in  script.     The  prevailing  form  is  : — 
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Mr.  &■  Mrs.  

requests  the  /'leasure  of 

Mr.  &  Mrs 

company  at  ithuicr, 

January  Second,  at  Eight  d clock. 

No.  ^uo  Madison  A  vcmic. 

The  favor  of  an  answer  is  requested. 


A  written  answer  should  be  returned  directly  the  invita- 
tion is  received,  using  the  same  personal  form  that  appears 
on  the  invitation.  If  the  invitation  is  accepted,  and  any  cir- 
cumstance arises  to  prevent  attendance,  the  hostess  should 
be  informed  at  once  ;  but  no  trivial  affair  should  be  allowed 
to  interfere.  Formal  invitations  and  replies  to  dinner-invi- 
tations should  be  sent  by  hand  :  other  invitations  may  go  by 
post.  After  a  dinner  a  call  is  imperative  :  a  card  is  not  a 
proper  acknowledgment.  Invitations  to  dinners  of  more 
than  ten  persons  should  go  out  two  weeks  in  advance  of  the 
date  chosen.  A  husband  is  never  invited  without  his  wife, 
or  vice  versa,  unless  one  is  known  to  be  an  invalid  or  out  of 
society,  except  where  there  is  sufficient  intimacy  to  warrant 
this  departure  from  formality  when  some  expected  guest 
disappoints  at  the  last  moment :  the  affair  should  always  be 
clearly  understood  even  then. 

The  social  duties  of  the  hostess  are  too  clearly  defined  to 
admit  of  any  deviation  from  them ;  but  according  to  the 
number  of  her  guests,  and  the  degree  of  intimacy  with 
them,  she  may  give  them  more  or  less  personal  attention, — 
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the  fact  being  understood,  that  there  is  ample  attendance  to 
insure  every  one's  comfort ;  after  that,  she  may  permit  her- 
self to  take  some  degree  of  pleasure  in   the  society  of  her 
special  favorites,  although  she  never  may  give  any  one  but 
the  guest  of  honor  such  attention  as  to  be  conspicuous.     At 
least  half  an  hour  before  the   time   named  for  dinner,  the 
hostess   should  be  dressed  and  ready  to   receive  her  guests, 
although  they  are  not  expected    to   arrive  much  before  the 
dinner-hour.     Her  place  should  be  near  enough  the  door  to 
permit  her  to  welcome  each  one  who  enters.     To  the  ladies 
she  says  a  pleasant  word  and  establishes  them  comfortably, 
chatting  with  them  between  the  arrivals ;  to  every  gentleman 
she  at  once  indicates  the  lady  whom  he  is  to  take  in  to  din- 
ner, introducing  him  if  the  parties  are  strangers.     At  large 
and  formal  dinners,  each  gentleman,  as  he  passes  from  the 
entrance-hall  to  the  drawing-room,  receives  from  an  attend- 
ant a  small  envelope,  presented  upon  a  salver,  containing  a 
card  bearing  the  name  of  the  lady  he  is  expected  to  escort, 
and  usually  a  small  boiUonnicre  :  if  he   does  not   know  the 
lady,  he  must  at  once  inform  the  hostess  so  that  the  neces- 
sary introduction   can  take   place.       The  short  interval  be- 
tween the  arrival  of  the  guests  and  the  service  of  the  dinner 
may  be  spent  in  greeting  acquaintances  and  in  pleasant  chat 
about  passing  events  or  subjects  of  general  interest :  all  din- 
ner-talk should  be  light  and  amusing,  but  even  common- 
place is  more  acceptable  than  silence.     The  wise  ones  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  approach   those  to  whom 
they  wish  to  speak,  because   they  know  that  during  dinner 
conversation  is  possible  only  between  neighbors,  and  after  it 
is  over  all  are  likely  to  be  engrossed  in  following  up  dinner- 
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table  topics,  or   the  departure  of  guests   may  render  inter- 
course impossible. 

When  all  the  guests  have  arrived,  a  servant  opens  the 
dining-room  door  when  it  adjoins  the  drawing-room  ;  or 
otherwise,  he  approaches  the  hostess,  and  says,  "  Dinner  is 
served,"  or  "  Madame  is  served."  The  host  then  leads  the 
way  to  the  dining-room,  with  the  oldest  or  most  distin- 
guished lady  present  upon  his  arm.  No  delay  is  made  for 
guests,  unless  they  are  of  much  importance  :  it  is  the  im- 
perative duty  of  a  guest  to  be  punctual;  far  better  to 
exceed  in  earliness  than  to  be  one  moment  late.  In  the 
dining-room,  the  servant  draws  out  the  chair  of  the  guest 
of  honor,  or  that  of  the  lady  whom  the  host  escorts ;  if 
there  are  attendants  enough,  the  chairs  of  all  the  guests 
may  be  drawn  out,  and  replaced  by  the  attendants  as  the 
guests  are  seated.  All  seat  themselves  as  they  enter  the 
room,  each  gentleman  assisting  the  lady  he  escorts  when 
there  are  not  enough  servants  to  place  the  chairs.  As  the 
guests  arrange  themselves  comfortably  at  the  table,  they 
may  unfold  their  napkins,  and  begin  to  eat  the  shellfish, 
without  waiting  until  all  are  placed  when  the  number  is  at 
all  large.  Usually  there  is  no  formal  beginning,  except  at 
private  dinners  when  some  ceremonial  of  grace  preludes  the 
repast :  taste  and  custom  regulate  these  matters.  In  enter- 
ing the  dining-room  after  the  host,  there  is  no  special  order 
of  precedence  in  America,  unless  the  chief  magistrate  or 
some  locally  honored  personage  is  present :  ordinarily  the 
gentleman  who  is  the  guest  of  honor  goes  into  the  dining- 
room  last,  with  the  hostess,  and  is  seated  at  her  right.  If 
the  table  is  small,  the  host  indicates  the  places  the  guests 
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are  to  occupy  as  they  enter  the  room  ;  if  the  party  is  large, 
a  little  menu-card  is  placed  at  each  cover,  bearing  the  name 
of  the  guest  for  whom  it  is  designed.  After  the  shellfish  is 
eaten,  the  lady  who  is  escorted  by  the  host,  and  who  sits  at 
his  right  hand,  is  served  first,  then  the  other  ladies,  and  after 
them  the  gentlemen ;  each  guest  may  begin  to  eat  as  soon 
as  served.  The  routine  of  the  dinner  has  been  given  else- 
where. 

At  the  close  of  the  dinner,  the  hostess  bows  to  the  lady 
at  the  right  of  the  host,  who  rises  and  opens  the  door  for 
her,  and  she  leads  the  way  out  of  the  dining-room,  the  other 
ladies  following  her,  and  the  hostess  going  last :  this,  of 
course,  is  at  large  formal  dinners,  otherwise  there  is  no  spe- 
cial form  imperative.  It  is  a  graceful  courtesy  for  the  gen- 
tlemen to  rise  as  the  ladies  leave  the  table,  and  assist  them 
with  their  chairs.  Sometimes  they  prefer  to  accompany 
them  to  the  drawing-room  ;  but  if  any  remain  at  the  table, 
the  host  must  stay  with  them,  and  see  that  they  are  served 
with  wine  or  cordials,  and  cofTee  and  cigars.  It  is,  of  course, 
understood,  in  polite  society,  that  no  excess  is  tolerated ; 
and  any  young  man  showing  any  inclination  to  pass  the 
limits  of  moderation  very  soon  finds  himself  tabooed.  The 
use  of  wine  at  ordinary  dinners  is  a  matter  of  solely  per- 
sonal preference,  but  at  state  dinners  its  absence  would  be 
an  affront  to  the  guests. 

In  the  drawing-room,  the  hostess  should  always  chat  a 
little  with  all  her  guests,  even  if  the  number  is  large  ;  but 
she  should  pay  special  attention  to  strangers.  If  there  is 
any  lady  present  accomplished  in  any  way,  the  hostess  may 
request  her  to  assist  in  entertaining  the  others ;  and  com- 
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pliance  on  the  part  of  the  guest  should  be  immediate  and 
cheerful,  unless  there  is  some  grave  reason  for  declining. 
The  hostess  may  omit  such  requests  for  assistance,  without 
implying  any  offence.  In  the  case  of  guests  who  are  pro- 
fessionally distinguished,  this  question  of  entertainment 
should  always  be  previously  understood,  because  sometimes 
there  are  objections  to  their  contributing  to  the  evening's 
amusement.  After  the  gentlemen  enter  the  drawing-room, 
tea  should  be  served,  and  then  the  guests  are  at. liberty  to 
depart ;  but  where  strict  social  propriety  is  preserved,  no 
one  should  leave  until  after  the  guest  of  honor  has  gone. 
As  each  guest  takes  leave  of  the  hostess,  a  few  words  should 
be  said  in  acknowledgment  of  the  enjoyment  of  a  pleasant 
evening,  without  any  reference  to  the  dinner  itself  The 
call  after  the  dinner  should  be  made  in  due  time,  as  also 
should  the  reciprocating  hospitality. 
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BILL  OF  FARE. 

Oysters  or  Clams  on  the  half-shell,  very  small. 

SOUP. 

Consomm/,  Terrapin  Clear  Soup,  Potage  a  la  Reine,  or  Bisque, 
Cantelope,  Watermelon,  Pineapple,  Grape  Fruit,  or  Oranges. 

FISH. 

Broiled  Spanish  Mackerel,  Shad,  Striped  Bass,  or  Blue  Fish  ; 
or,  Boiled  Salmon,  Sheepshead,  Sea  Bass,  Turbot,  or  Trout: 
with  Bermuda,  Hollandaise,  Duchesse,  Farisienne,  or  Irish 
Potatoes.     Cucumbers. 

RELISHES. 

Olives.    Tunny-fish.    Filets  of  Anchovies  or  Sardines.     Stuffed 

Olives.     Caviare. 
French    Radishes.      East   India   Gherkins.      Salted  Almonds. 

Cheese  Straws.     Pickles. 
Small  Patties  or  Bouchdes  cold,  with  highly  seasoned  garnish  of 

fish,  poultry,  or  game. 

Fine  Table-Sauces.      Anchovy  Butter.      Celery.      Small   Raw 

Tomatoes.     Choice  Cheese. 

ENTREES  AND  ENTREMETS. 

Vol-ati-venis   of   poultry    and    game.    Croquettes,    Blanqtiettes 

Scallops,  Salmis. 
Sweetbreads,  broiled,  fried,  or  stewed,  with  Mushrooms,  Peas. 

Asparagus,  or  Tomato  Sauce. 
Chicken,  fritot,  broiled,  Maryland  style,  with  Mayonnaise  filets, 

and  pinions  sautees. 
Filet  oi  beef,  larded,  with   Mushrooms,  Spaghetti,  Stuffed  To- 
matoes, or  vegetable  garnish. 
Lamb  Cutlets,  breaded,  truffled,  en  papillate,  with  Peas,  Aspar- 
agus, or  Cauliflower. 
Any  Vegetable,  stewed  with  a  sauce.     Fritters  of  Rice,  Hom- 
iny, and  Flour,  with  sauce. 
Sweet  Puddings,  with  sauces.     Charlottes.      Pastry.      Jellies. 

Moulded  Creams. 
Sorbet.     Sherbet.     Roman  Fundi.     Champagne  glac^. 

ROAST. 

Any  Game  or  Game  Birds  roasted,  and  served  with  a  green  salad, 

DESSERT. 

Ice  Creams,  with  Canton  Ginger.  Water  Ices.  Frozen  Pud- 
dings of  fruit  and  fine  cake.  Ices.  Confectionery.  Candied 
Fruit.  Nuts.  Foreign  Preserves  without  syrup.  Oriental 
Sweetmeats.     Coffee. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Etiquette  of  Yarious  Entertainments. 
LARGE  BREAKFASTS. 

As  breakfasts  are  far  less  expensive  than  dinner-parties, 
and  as  the  time  chosen,  between  nine  and  twelve  o'clock,  is 
generally  less  full  than  the  evening  hours,  these  entertain- 
ments are  greatly  favored  by  people  of  leisure.  In  common 
with  luncheons,  they  afford  a  pleasant  and  available  form 
of  hospitality  which  gentlemen  without  establishments  can 
offer  to  their  lady  friends.  The  etiquette  is  very  simple ; 
an  informal  written  invitation,  sent  either  by  hand  or  post, 
to  which  there  is  an  immediate  corresponding  response,  and 
a  return  entertainment  during  the  season,  when  the  break- 
fast is  given  by  a  lady,  fulfill  all  requirements.  The  toilet 
for  guests  is  a  walking  costume,  and  for  the  host  a  quiet 
morning  toilet.  The  place  of  the  entertainment  may  be  in 
one's  own  house,  or  at  any  well-known  restaurant. 

The  table  should  be  laid  in  a  sunny,  cheerful  room,  with 
spotless  linen  and  china,  and  polished  glass  and  silver.  The 
table  arrangement  for  an  elaborate  breakfast  is  the  same  as 
for  dinner,  except  that  no  soup  is  served,  and  the  coffee  and 
tea  equipages  are  placed  upon  the  table.  Bread,  butter, 
relishes,  condiments,  fruit  and  flowers,  are  upon  the  table ; 
the  hot  dishes  are  upon  the  sideboard  in  chafing-dishes,  or 
are  served  hot  from  the  kitchen  in  courses,  according  to  the 
preference  of  the  host.  Hot  breads  come  to  the  table  with 
a  napkin  thrown  over  them,  as  also  do  baked  potatoes,  frit- 
ters, fried  cakes,  scallops,  grathis,  breaded  chops,  croquettes, 
and  all  dishes  which  would  be  impaired  by  having  moisture 
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fall  upon  them  as  it  condenses  on  china  or  silver  covers. 
Dry  toast  should  be  served  in  a  rack,  or  the  slices  set  on 
edge  on  a  hot  plate,  and  only  a  small  quantity  made  and 
served  at  once ;  it  should  be  delicately  brown  and  crisp  ; 
buttered  toast  should  be  set  in  the  oven  for  a  moment  after 
it  is  made,  and  then  served  covered  with  a  hot  napkin  ;  milk- 
toast  should  be  served  in  a  covered  dish,  from  which  the 
cover  should  be  lifted  quickly  and  reversed  at  once  to  pre- 
vent the  condensed  steam  falling  back  upon  the  toast.  But- 
ter.should  be  cut  in  small  squares,  or  moulded,  and  kept  in 
ice- water  or  upon  a  cake  of  ice  until  it  is  served.  Boiled 
eggs  should  be  served  very  hot  the  moment  they  are  done, 
and  eaten  from  the  shell  with  a  spoon  :  in  America  the  cus- 
tom prevails  of  breaking  the  eggs  into  a  glass  or  cup  before 
eating  them.  The  shells  of  eggs  should  be  washed  in  cold 
water  before  they  are  boiled.  Fruit  is  placed  upon  the  table 
and  eaten  as  the  guests  desire.  The  whole  fruits,  such  as 
apples,  oranges,  bananas,  cherries  and  melons,  are  usually 
eaten  at  the  beginning  of  the  repast ;  and  those  which  re- 
quire sugar,  such  as  berries,  pineapples  and  peaches,  are 
taken  towards  its  close.  The  cereals,  such  as  oatmeal, 
hominy  and  cracked  wheat,  are  eaten  after  the  whole  fruit, 
with  sirup,  cream,  or  preserves.  The  coffee,  chocolate, 
cocoa  and  tea  are  taken  at  the  guests'  pleasure.  After  the 
fruit  and  cereals  come  the  small  meats,  eggs  and  garnished 
side-dishes  of  fish,  game  and  poultry.  The  breakfast  closes 
with  the  fried  cakes  and  cut  fruit  with  sugar,  or  berries,  ac- 
cording to  the  season. 

When  wines  are  used  at  breakfast,  they  should  be  Sau- 
ternes,  white  Burgundy,  hock,  or  claret. 
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A  good  breakfast,  of  medium  extent,  would  be   as  fol- 
lows : — 

BILL  OF  FARE. 

Cantelope  or  Oranges. 

Broiled  Fish  with  Stewed  and  Saratoga  Potatoes. 

Maryland  Chicken  with  Cream  Grav}'   and    Hominy. 

Iced  Oatmeal  with  Cream.     Olives. 

Small  Tenderloin  Steaks  with  Watercresses  and  Radishes. 

Omelette  with  Mushrooms. 

Waffles.     Pone.     Rice  Cakes  with  Maple  Sirup. 

Peaches  iced  and  sugared. 

THE  FAMILY  BREAKFAST. 

This  meal  is  second  only  in  importance  to  the  dinner,  es- 
pecially when  any  extreme  mental  labor  is  demanded  of  the 
members  of  the  family.  The  importance  of  early  and  sub- 
stantial breakfasts  is  emphasized  in  the  writings  of  the  au- 
thor upon  sanitary  matters,  and  consequently  such  repetition 
here  is  unnecessary  ;  but  of  the  fact  that  the  housekeeper 
should  personally  superintend  and  be  present  at  this  meal, 
there  can  be  no  question.  If  the  breakfast  is  unsatisfactory, 
a  man  half  hungry  or  exhausted  will  generally  have  recourse 
to  some  tonic  stimulant  to  carry  him  through  his  morning 
work ;  and  a  second  thought  is  not  needed  to  realize  the 
consequence  of  such  a  custom.  Our  national  habits  demand 
that  the  breakfast  shall  be  hot  and  abundant,  and  that  there 
shall  be  such  successive  variety  that  the  appetite  shall  always 
be  stimulated.  Fresh  fruit  in  season,  or  that  preserved  with 
little  or  no  sugar,  or  radishes,  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  water- 
cress or  lettuce  should  make  a  part  of  every  breakfast  if 
obtainable.  Oatmeal,  cracked  wheat,  or  some  form  of  hom- 
iny or  corn-meal,  with  cream,  milk,  sugar,  or  sirup,  is  in- 
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dispensable  when  the  family  includes  children.  Coffee, 
chocolate  and  cocoa  are  suitable  breakfast  beverages,  but 
tea  is  undesirable.  Meat,  eggs  or  fish  in  some  hot  form, 
should  always  be  served,  and  potatoes  or  variety  in  breads 
are  desirable.  Nearly  all  American  breakfasts  include  some 
form  of  hot  fried  cakes  with  sirup  or  sugar. 

The  family  breakfast-table  is  laid  with  the  coffee-service 
at  the  head  of  the  table  ;  the  largest  hot  dish  at  the  other 
end  ;  a  knife,  fork,  spoon,  glass,  napkin,  small  bread-and- 
butter  plate,  and  salt  at  each  cover ;  and  the  side-dish, 
breads  and  fruit  at  convenient  places  upon  the  table.  When 
fruit  is  served  first,  as  a  separate  course,  it  may  be  placed 
before  the  other  dishes  are  brought  in,  with  a  special  plate, 
fruit-knife  and  napkin,  and  a  finger-bowl  for  each  cover, 
which  are  to  be  removed  before  the  breakfast  is  served. 

When  there  are  not  many  servants,  the  care  of  the  break- 
fast-table falls  upon  the  ladies  of  the  family ;  and  there 
should  be  preparations  made  for  clearing  away  the  table,  and 
washing  all  but  the  greasy  dishes  in  the  breakfast-room.  A 
side- table  is  necessary  for  this,  or  a  large  butler's  tray,  upon 
which  the  dishes  can  be  gathered  in  regular  piles  or  groups 
after  they  are  freed  from  the  remains  of  the  breakfast.  Any 
dishes  removed  from  the  table  in  the  course  of  the  meal  can 
be  placed  there,  being  protected  from  flies  if  they  contain 
food  which  can  be  used  again  ;  the  plates  and  saucers  in 
little  piles,  the  cups  and  glasses  in  groups,  and  the  spoons, 
knives,  and  forks  in  a  tray. 

To  wash  the  dishes,  a  small  wooden  tub  or  a  tin  pan,  with 
a  little  mop  or  a  clean  dishcloth,  soap,  and  plenty  of  hot 
water  for  washing  and  rinsing,  are  required.     The  glasses  are 
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to  be  washed  first,  rinsed  in  warm  water,  and  dried  at  once 
on  clean  towels ;  then  the  cups  and  saucers  and  the  sauce- 
dishes  ;  next  the  silver ;  and  finally  the  dishes  and  empty- 
platters,  all  scraps  of  food  having  first  been  removed  from 
them.  The  washing  water  should  be  changed  frequently, 
and  a  little  borax  or  washing-soda  dissolved  in  it  to  facilitate 
the  removal  of  the  grease.  When  a  butler's  pantry  adjoins 
the  breakfast- room,  the  dishes  are  always  washed  there  ;  the 
same  care  being  exercised  in  keeping  the  sink  clean  as  in 
the  kitchen.  Dishes  removed  to  the  kitchen  to  be  washed 
should  be  just  as  neatly  and  carefully  treated  as  in  the  pantry 
or  breakfast- room  :  after  the  dish-cloths  and  towels  are  used, 
they  should  be  thoroughly  washed  in  hot  soapy  water,  rinsed 
in  hot  clean  water,  and  dried  in  the  sun  or  at  least  in  the 
open  air. 

FAMILY  LUNCHEON. 

The  range  for  family  luncheon  is  as  elastic  as  that  for  more 
formal  occasions.  In  the  country,  and  also  in  town  where 
there  are  children  in  the  family,  it  often  takes  on  the  form 
of  a  simple  dinner  ;  in  that  case,  the  service  is  as  for  dinner, 
the  dessert-service  and  tea  and  coffee  being  upon  the  side- 
board. If  the  luncheon  is  plain,  the  service  is  the  same  as 
for  breakfast.  The  suitable  dishes  are  small  hot  meats,  fish, 
game-birds,  poultry,  dressed  salads,  all  forms  of  potatoes  and 
eggs,  bread  and  butter,  cheese  and  crackers,  vegetables,  fruit, 
and  sweets.  A  servant  may  attend,  or  any  one  may  rise 
from  the  table  to  fetch  what  is  required. 

In  the  country,  or  where  the  luncheon   is  practically  the 
children's  dinner,  the  service  should  include  soup  or  bouillon 
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if  possible  ;  the  latter  is  served  in  shallow  bowl-shaped  cups, 
the  former  in  small  soup-plates.  A  hot  joint,  with  one  cold 
meat  if  desired  in  addition,  potatoes  boiled  or  baked,  and 
one  or  more  hot  vegetables,  together  with  a  simple  dessert, 
gives  a  good  luncheon  variety.  The  covers  are  laid  as  for 
dinner,  with  napkin  and  bread,  two  knives  and  forks,  a 
spoon,  water-glass,  and  salt ;  if  one  wine  is  used,  it  may  be 
claret  or  sherry  at  the  family  luncheon,  or  some  malt  bever- 
age or  cider  may  replace  the  tea  or  coffee,  at  the  choice  of 
the  family.  Among  intimate  friends  an  invitation  to  lunch- 
eon may  be  general,  or  it  is  quite  proper  for  them  to  claim 
hospitality  without  it. 

LUNCHEON  PARTIES. 

Luncheons  are  essentially  ladies'  parties,  usually  given  by 
ladies  in  their  own  homes;  sometimes  an  informal  lunch  is 
given  at  some  restaurant  celebrated  for  some  special  dish, 
but  the  preference  is  for  the  home  entertainment.  The  in- 
vitations are  the  same  as  for  breakfasts.  The  table  is  laid  as 
for  dinner,  save  that  the  linen  may  be  embroidered  or  col- 
ored ;  and  any  dinner  form  of  service  may  be  followed,  save 
that  some  of  the  courses  are  omitted.  At  an  informal 
luncheon,  all  the  dishes  may  be  placed  upon  the  table  at 
once,  after  the  shellfish  and  bouillon  are  eaten  ;  and  then  the 
attendants  may  be  sent  from  the  room  if  the  guests  wish  to 
be  alone  with  the  hostess.  Fruit,  flowers,  and  relishes  may 
be  used  in  decorating  the  table,  together  with  any  sweets  not 
iced  :  these  are  to  be  served  at  the  moment  of  eating.  Bon- 
bons, preserves  and  confectionery  are  in  place  on  the  lunch- 
table.     The  bill  of  fare  may  range  from  crackers  and  cheese 
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and  ale,  to  a  vicnii  elaborate  enough  for  a  little  dinner.  The 
formal  luncheon  begins  with  bouillon  or  broth  served  in  china 
bowl-shaped  cups  standing  in  saucers,  or  with  a  dinner-soup 
served  in  a  soup-plate  ;  next  come  the  hot  entrees,  combi- 
nation salads,  terrapin ;  and  then  Roman  punch,  and  the 
broiled  game  with  green  salad  ;  and  last  the  sweets  and  fruit. 
Chocolate  is  an  appropriate  luncheon  beverage,  as  also  are 
malt  liquors  for  plain  lunches.  The  luncheon  wines  are 
Sauterne,  sherry,  and  Champagne  ;  or  the  different  summer 
beverages,  such  as  claret-cup  and  its  kindred,  may  be  used ; 
or  wine  may  be  omitted  altogether,  at  choice.  The  formal 
luncheon  is  served  like  the  dinner  a  la  Russe,  the  attendant 
beginning  the  service  with  the  lady  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
hostess.  The  guest's  preference  is  asked  in  the  matter  of 
wine ;  the  plates  are  changed  as  at  dinner,  cold  ones  being 
used  for  salad  and  dessert ;  finger  bowls  are  placed  with  the 
dessert,  after  the  table  has  been  cleared.  When  fresh  sug- 
ared or  small  fruits  are  used,  they  are  served  in  fancy  saucers 
set  on  a  napkin  laid  in  a  dessert-plate  ;  and  a  silver  knife, 
fork,  and  spoon  are  placed  beside  the  plate  as  it  is  laid  upon 
the  table  by  the  waiter.  Ice-creams  and  ices  served  in  small 
paper  cases  are  also  placed  upon  a  napkin  in  a  dessert-plate. 
Berries  are  eaten  from  the  stem  or  with  a  spoon  ;  cut  sugared 
fruits  with  a  spoon  ;  melons  with  knife  and  fork  or  a  spoon, 
according  to  their  solidity  ;  grapes  are  eaten  from  the  fingers, 
and  care  is  taken  to  delicately  place  the  seeds  and  skins 
upon  the  plate.  Hard  cheese  is  eaten  with  a  fork  or  from 
the  fingers ;  the  soft,  rich  kinds  may  be  put  upon  a  biscuit 
or  piece  of  bread  with  the  knife,  aud  so  lifted  to  the  mouth. 
Salads  are  eaten  with  the  fork,  a  knife  being  used  to  divide 
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them.  At  the  earlier  stages  of  the  repast,  the  fork  is  used 
for  croquettes,  vegetables,  fish  and  small  carved  entrees,  the 
knife  being  used  only  when  absolutely  necessary  for  cutting. 

Luncheon  favors,  which  are  to  be  carried  away  by  the 
guests,  may  consist  of  bonbonniercs,  fans,  little  bags  or  bas- 
kets, flowers  in  fancy  holders,  bouquet-pins,  7Men»-ho\dera 
when  there  are  bills  of  fare,  or  any  pretty  trifle. 

The  invitations  to  small  luncheons  may  be  written  on  the 
ordinary  note-paper,  or  engraved  in  script  on  cards  when 
the  affair  is  to  be  formal. 

The  following  is  a  good  menu  of  a  luncheon  of  moderate 
size  : — 

BILL  OF  FARE. 

Bouillon. 

Lobster  Chops  with  Tomato  Sauce. 

Cucumbers.     Olives.     Radishes.     Crackers  and  Cheese. 

Mayonnaise  of  Chicken.       Vol-au-vent  of  Oysters. 

Breast  of  Grouse  broiled,  with  Orange  Salad. 

Lettuce  Salad.      Roquefort  Cheese.     Toasted  Crackers. 

Bavarian  Cream.     Noyeau  Jelly.      Tutti  Frutti. 

Chocolate.     Fruit.     Bonbons. 

AFTERNOON  RECEPTIONS. 

The  double  motive  of  securing  the  visits  of  pleasant 
friends,  and  of  massing  together  such  tedious  ones  as  might 
be  unwelcome,  leads  many  ladies  to  choose  a  day  for  the 
reception  of  visitors.  The  time  is  specified  upon  the  visit- 
ing-cards which  are  used  with  those  to  whom  one  desires  to 
be  "at  home."  The  form  may  be  ''At  home  Wednesdays,'' 
"  Wednesdays,  4  to  6,"  or,  when  it  is  desirable  to  limit  the 
time,  "  Wednesdays  in  December^';  the  day,  hour,  or  month 
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being  chosen  with  reference  to  other  social  duties  or  occu- 
pations. Very  often  married  ladies  invite  some  young  friend 
to  receive  with  them,  and  in  that  case  the  young  lady's  name 
appears  upon  the  card  of  the  hostess : — 


Mrs.  , 

Miss  , 

AT  HOME 

Wednesday,  December  Second,  from  4  to  6. 
29   West  s,\st  Street. 


The  receipt  of  a  card  bearing  a  date  like  this  is  an  invi- 
tation to  the  recipient ;  if  the  hour  named  is  in  daylight,  the 
costume  called  for  is  a  quietly  elegant  carriage- toilet  or 
walking-dress,  with  an  appropriate  bonnet  and  wrap.  Cards 
are  not  left  by  the  callers  unless  there  is  a  card-receiver  in 
the  entrance-hall ;  in  that  case  the  card  is  left  there  when 
the  guest  departs.  As  the  servant  opens  the  door,  the 
visitors  pass  at  once  into  the  drawing-room,  where  the  host- 
ess receives  :  her  dress  should  be  a  fresh  but  not  too  elabo- 
rate home  toilette.  Callers  are  not  necessarily  introduced, 
but  they  are  at  liberty  to  chat  with  each  other,  because  dis- 
crimination in  the  distribution  of  cards  is  taken  for  granted ; 
and  thfe  hostess  must  manage  to  entertain  all  with  equal 
attention;  in  order  to  assist  the  hostess  in  this  rather  diffi- 
cult position,  the  call  should  be  short.  If  it  is  impossible  to 
call  upon  set  days,  the  visitor  should  be  content  to  leave  her 
card,  as  only  decided  intimacy  warrants  the  request  to  see  a 
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lady  except  upon  her  "days."  When  refreshments  are 
served  at  these  afternoon  receptions,  they  should  be  quite 
simple  ;  a  few  fancy  biscuit  ox  petit- fours,  with  wine  or  cor- 
dial, may  be  upon  a  side-table  where  one  of  the  ladies  of 
the  family  presides,  or  they  may  be  passed  upon  a  small 
salver  by  a  maid-servant.  Cake  and  lemonade,  or  very 
dainty  sandwiches  and  tea,  may  be  used  at  discretion  ;  in 
any  case  the  refreshment  must  be  light,  otherwise  the  recep- 
tion takes  on  the  appearance  of  a  kettle-drum. 


AFTERNOON  TEAS. 

The  pleasantest  of  all  informal  social  gatherings  are  those 
known  as  teas,  high  teas,  and  kettle-drums ;  sometimes  they 
take  their  name  from  some  special  characteristic,  such  as  the 
color  of  the  tea-equipage  or  of  the  napery  or  the  flowers, 
lovely  effects  being  possible.  The  hostess  invites  a  few 
friends,  either  verbally  or  by  an  informal  note ;  or,  when 
these  entertainments  are  to  be  frequent,  she  may  save  her- 
self trouble  by  having  a  card  engraved  in  script,  with 
blanks  for  dates  : 


Mrs.  , 

Wednesday, - 

Xo.  5    West  lyt  St.  Tea  at  Five  o'clock. 


When  young  ladies  receive,  their  names  appear  on  their 
mother's  card ;  if  the  mother  is  dead,  upon  the  father's 
card,  and  the  card  of  the  chaperone  who  is  to  assist  them  is 
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sent  at  the  same  time.  The  invitations  are  given  about 
three  days  in  advance,  and  should  receive  the  courtesy  of  a 
written  answer ;  after  the  tea,  a  card  should  be  left  within 
two  or  three  days  by  those  invited  as  well  as  by  the  guests, 
unless  the  latter  are  intimate,  when  the  call  may  be  omitted, 
but  the  tea  must  be  returned  in  due  season.  The  hostess 
usually  invites  friends,  or  those  whom  she  knows  wish  to 
become  acquainted.  The  proper  toilet  is  the  same  as  for 
afternoon  receptions.  If  the  tea-table  is  large,  it  may  be 
laid  with  an  embroidered  cloth  with  napkins  to  match ; 
ornamented  china  and  flowers  may  be  used.  Where  the 
large  table  is  used,  and  there  are  several  ladies  to  assist  in 
entertaining  the  guests,  they  may  be  seated  at  it ;  but  when 
the  hostess  presides  alone,  it  is  more  convenient  and  pleas- 
ant to  have  the  tea  served  from  a  side-table  by  the  servants, 
to  little  tables  placed  near  groups  of  guests  in  different  parts 
of  the  room.  Some  of  these  little  tables  are  provided  with 
an  under-shelf  which  is  available  for  an  extra  plate  or  cup. 
The  ornamentation  of  the  small  tables  is  often  beautiful  in 
the  extreme,  as  they  are  a  favorite  medium  for  displaying 
the  skill  of  the  hostess  in  embroidery,  or  her  taste  in  the 
choice  of  harmonious  surroundings. 

Some  teas  take  their  title  from  a  specialty  of  ornamenta- 
tion :  for  instance,  at  a  pink  tea  the  prevailing  color  in  table- 
linen,  china  and  flowers,  would  be  pink  ;  at  a  rose  tea, 
rose  color  would  exceed,  and  the  flowers  would  be  roses, 
including  a  corsage  bouquet  for  each  guest,  or  a  choice 
flower  in  the  winter  season.  The  tea  should  consist  of  thin 
bread  and  butter,  delicate  sandwiches  and  relishes,  and  some 
very  good  tea.     The   finer   brands   of  Chinese  and  Russian 
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tea  can  now  sometimes  be  obtained  in  this  country.  A 
favorite  English  mixture  is  one  pound  of  Congo  to  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  each  of  Assam  and  Orange  Pekoe  ;  another  de- 
licious tea  mixture  which  is  sent  to  Eastern  friends  from 
ladies  in  San  Francisco  is  the  Chinese  Kettle-drum  brand. 
Cake,  coffee,  oysters,  or  dressed  salads  may  be  served  if 
desired  ;  but  the  table  should  never  be  overloaded,  or  ex- 
hibit an  ostentatious  display. 

FAMILY  TEAS. 

At  family  teas,  or  suppers,  the  table  is  laid  in  the  same 
way  for  breakfast,  except  that  the  tea- equipage  replaces 
that  used  for  coffee ;  unless  the  tray  is  of  silver,  it  is  now 
the  custom  to  lay  the  cups  and  saucers  upon  the  tablecloth, 
and  place  the  rest  of  the  service  towards  the  right  hand  and 
in  front  of  the  hostess.  The  usual  dishes  are  small  hot 
breads,  toast,  preserves  or  honey,  cake,  bread  and  butter, 
cheese,  with  either  cold  or  hot  meat,  game,  or  eggs  in  some 
form.     The  service  is  always  quiet  and  informal. 

GENTLEMEN'S  SUPPERS. 

As  ladies  entertain  their  intimates  at  luncheons,  so  gen- 
tlemen delight  in  special  suppers — fish-suppers,  game-sup- 
pers, oysters-suppers,  or  general  entertainments  where  the 
menu  embraces  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season.  As  the 
hostess  never  appears  at  these  suppers,  they  can  be  made 
absolutely  perfect  if  she  is  a  good  housewife.  They  may 
either  be  parties  of  invitation,  the  guests  being  notified 
three  or  four  days  in  advance,  or  impromptu  when  the  scope 
of  one's  establishment  permits  a  sudden  accession  in  num- 
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bers.  The  hour  chosen  is  generally  late,  after  a  card-party 
or  a  visit  to  some  place  of  amusement.  The  table  appoint- 
ments may  be  the  same  as  for  breakfasts  or  luncheons,  ac- 
cording to  the  service  of  tea  and  coffee  or  wine.  There 
should  always  black  coffee  served  from  the  side-table,  some 
flowers  and  fruit,  plenty  of  light,  and  wine  at  discretion  or 
claret-  or  champagne-cup  in  summer.  The  dishes  suitable 
for  gentlemen's  suppers  are  hot  and  cold  entrees,  the  latter 
being  small  and  highly  seasoned,  plenty  of  relishes,  salads 
with  mayonnaise,  shellfish  and  game  of  all  kinds,  Welsh 
rarebits  and  other  forms  of  cheese,  crackers,  scalloped  and 
devilled  dishes,  and  a  few  sweets  if  the  party  is  large.  Un- 
less the  occasion  is  some  special  one,  all  formality  of  service 
is  dispensed  with,  the  dishes  all  being  placed  upon  the  table 
at  the  beginning  of  the  supper,  the  hot  ones  over  chafing- 
dishes,  and  the  attendants  leaving  the  room  after  the  first 
service.  Malted  beverages  may  be  substituted  for  wine,  or 
tea,  coffee  and  chocolate  used  at  the  pleasure  of  the  guests. 

SUPPER  PARTIES. 

At  the  set  supper,  whether  it  follows  an  evening  at  the 
theatre  or  an  entertainment  at  home,  or  whether  it  is  made 
the  subject  of  special  invitation,  the  service  is  either  that  of 
the  luncheon, for  informal  affairs,  or  that  of  the  dinner  a  la 
Rnssc,  in  courses  with  appropriate  wines,  except  that  no 
soup  is  used,  either  bouillon  or  stewed  oysters  replacing  it. 
Oysters  in  any  form  and  in  variety  are  appropriate  at  all 
suppers,  except  that  raw  oysters  are  not  usually  served  at 
ball-suppers.  A  plain  supper  may  consist  of  a  dish  of 
oysters,  a   cold  roast  chicken,  and  a  salad  ;   one  wine,  or 
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punch,  or  tea  or  coffee  at  pleasure.  A  hot  supper,  a  httle 
more  elaborate,  might  be  of  bouillon,  sweetbreads  with 
peas,  asparagus,  or  mushrooms,  hot  broiled  or  roasted  game, 
a  salad,  an  ice,  champagne  and  coffee,  and  some  bonbons. 
Still  another,  more  extensive,  might  be  bouillon,  small  hot 
entrees  of  oysters,  sweetbreads,  foie-gras,  and  terrapin  ; 
game  with  salad,  and  a  little  rich  old  cheese  ;  then  jellies, 
ices,  fruit,  coffee,  and  a  liqueur  or  brandy.  The  best  light 
supper  drinks  are  the  different  "  cups  ;  "  the  favorite  supper 
wines  are  sherry,  Madeira,  Burgundy,  and  champagne  ;  the 
winter  beverages  are  mulled  wine,  eggnog,  and  punch. 

At  all  suppers  the  host  takes  the  most  distinguished  or 
the  oldest  lady  present  to  the  supper-room  ;  the  guests  fol- 
low without  any  special  precedence  ;  and  the  hostess  comes 
last,  having  with  her  the  guest  to  whom  she  wishes  to  pay 
the  most  attention.  The  servants  do  not  leave  the  supper- 
room  unless  all  the  dishes  are  placed  upon  the  table  at 
once :  in  that  case,  they  may  be  dismissed  after  the  first 
service  of  the  guests. 

EVENING  PARTIES. 

At  evening  parties  where  the  entertainment  is  dancing, 
or  music  and  conversation,  the  refreshment  may  be  elabo- 
rate or  simple  as  the  hostess  chooses  ;  cake,  chocolate,  and 
ices  are  suitable,  or  sherry  and  biscuit,  or  a  bowl  of  punch 
and  little  cakes ;  or  a  table  may  be  arranged  with  white 
linen,  flowers,  fruit,  salads,  and  cold  entrees,  ice-cream  and 
cake,  ices,  punch,  eggnog,  tea,  coffee,  wine,  claret-cup,  or 
champagne,  as  one's  inclination  or  means  dictate.  From 
the  simplest  to  the  most  elaborate  th^  range  is  permissible, 
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always  with  the  intent  to  escape  vulgar  profusion.  The 
collation  may  be  served  at  any  hour  after  ten  o'clock  if 
there  is  a  set  table  ;  or  it  may  be  upon  a  side-table  if  simple, 
to  be  partaken  of  at  the  desire  of  the  guests. 

CINDERELLA  PARTIES. 

The  popular  English  entertainments  called  Cinderella 
parties  are  simply  evening  dances  beginning  at  an  early 
hour,  say  nine  o'clock,  and  ending  at  midnight.  The  dress, 
refreshments,  and  etiquette  are  the  same  as  for  ordinary 
evening  parties.  The  invitations  are  "  at  home "  cards, 
with  the  hour  and  date  written  in,  and  "  Cinderella 
Dancing  "  written  or  printed  in  one  corner,  at  the  choice  of 
the  hostess ;  the  invitations  are  sent  out  at  a  length  of  time 
in  advance  corresponding  to  the  importance  of  the  enter- 
tainment. 

CARD  PARTIES. 

These  parties  are  good  amusements  for  evenings  in  au- 
tumn and  winter.  They  are  usually  composed  of  intimates: 
the  entire  service  is  informal,  and  very  little  of  the  burden 
of  entertainment  falls  upon  the  hosts.  And  only  the  lightest 
of  refreshments  are  necessary  :  they  should  be  of  such  nature 
as  to  admit  partaking  of  them  without  interfering  with  the 
games  ;  either  sherry  and  biscuit,  claret-cup,  or  tea  and  cof- 
fee, with  little  cakes,  or  ale,  crackers  and  cheese,  are  suita- 
ble and  sufficient ;  they  may  be  served  from  a  side-table,  or 
placed  upon  little  tables  near  the  guests  as  at  afternoon  teas. 
Claret-cup  is  made  either  in  a  fancy  flagon  or  pitcher  of 
glass,  or  in  a  large  silver  "loving-cup  "  holding  over  a  quart. 
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made  in  the  form  of  a  high  vase,  richly  engraved  and  decor- 
ated ;  when  the  beverage  is  drank  as  a  "  loving  cup,"  a  large, 
fine  white  napkin  is  placed  in  one  of  the  handles,  for  the 
purpose  of  wiping  the  edge  of  the  cup  after  each  guest 
drinks  from  it.  When  cards  are  objectionable,  dominoes, 
checkers,  or  chess  may  replace  them  ;  the  purpose  of  all 
such  games  being  social  amusement. 

CALLING  DURING  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

When  a  chance  caller  arrives  at  a  house  while  any  enter- 
tainment is  going  on,  to  which  guests  have  been  invited,  it 
is  perfectly  permissible  for  the  hostess  to  be  "  not  at  home  ;" 
this  excuse,  given  by  the  servant  at  the  door,  should  never 
be  made  a  subject  of  social  comment  or  offence,  because  the 
hostess  has  a  right  to  decide  what  friends  she  shall  select  to 
partake  of  any  form  of  pleasure,  or  for  the  discharge  of  her 
social  oblieations. 


*fa' 


NEW  YEAR'S  RECEPTIONS. 

These  once  favorite  receptions  are  gradually  falling  out  of 
use,  but  a  few  hints  may  be  given  for  those  who  wish  to 
pursue  the  old  custom.  It  is  quite  proper  to  offer  only  hot 
coffee  and  a  sandwich ;  or  one  wine  and  a  plain  cake  or 
biscuit ;  a  bowl  of  punch,  a  tureen  of  hot  bouillon,  and  a 
salad  and  some  cold  game  or  a  galantine  ;  or  hot  oysters  or 
terrapin  and  Maderia  :  any  of  these  are  suitable  ;  but  the 
service  should  be  simple  in  the  extreme,  one  maid  attending 
at  the  table  or  sideboard.  At  the  door  a  maid  or  a  man 
may  attend.  The  caller  upon  entering  sends  in  his  card, 
unless  he  is  a  rather  intimate  friend,  in  which  case  he  enters 
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the  drawing-room  at  once,  and  leaves  his  card  when  he  de- 
parts, upon  the  card-receiver  in  the  hall.  When  ladies  do 
not  wish  to  receive,  a  small  basket  is  placed  outside  the  door 
for  callers  to  drop  their  cards  into. 

WEDDING  BECEPTIONS  AI^D  BREAKFASTS. 

The  invitations  are  in  the  name  of  the  parents  or  of  the 
surviving  parent,  engraved  in  script  upon  note-paper.  The 
prevailing  form  is  :  — 


Mr.  &  Mrs. 

Request  the  pleasure  of  your  Company  at  the 

Wedding  of  their  Daughter 

to 

At  the  ChjircJi  of  the  Trinity, 

On  Wednesday,  February  Fourteenth, 

at  One  o'clock. 

The  cards  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  enclosed  with 
the  invitation  to  the  wedding  ;  the  invitation  to  the  reception 
or  breakfast  is  engraved  upon  a  separate  card,  and  enclosed 
in  the  same  envelope.  The  invitations  to  wedding  break- 
fasts are  sent  out  two  weeks  in  advance,  and  the  reply  must  be 
as  immediate  and  formal  as  for  a  dinner.  At  wedding- recep- 
tions, a  servant  should  be  at  the  door  of  the  drawing-room 
to  announce  the  names  of  callers,  whose  cards,  bearing  an 
address,  must  be  left  in  the  hall ;  gentlemen  leave  their  hats 
in  the  hall  when  there  is  a  breakfast.       Invited  guests  must 
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either  attend  the  recepcion,  or  send  cards  within  ten  days, 
call  personally  within  the  season  or  the  year,  and  if  possible 
entertain  the  newly  wedded  pair  within  three  months.  At 
a  reception,  the  refreshments  may  be  a  cake  and  one  wine, 
but  no  tea  or  coffee  is  served  even  at  a  full  breakfast.  The 
wedding-breakfast  may  consist  of  bouillon,  wine  at  choice, 
salads,  small  game,  shellfish,  ices,  creams,  and  jellies  ;  the 
wedding-cake  is  set  before  the  bride,  who  cuts  the  first  slice  ; 
boxes  of  the  same  kind  of  cake  are  upon  the  table  for  the 
guests  to  take,  but  they  are  no  longer  sent  out.  The  ladies 
wear  their  bonnets  to  wedding  receptions  and  breakfasts,  and 
when  the  room  is  limited  the  breakfast  is  usually  a  "  stand- 
up  "  affair. 

After  the  return  from  the  wedding- tour,  the  bride  and 
groom  are  given  dinners  at  the  houses  of  both  their  families 
and  of  the  bridesmaids.  They  need  not  entertain  in  return, 
except  by  set  reception- days;  then  the  refreshments  may 
be  tea  and  cake  upon  trays  or  little  tables,  or  the  service  of 
a  high  tea  or  a  kettle-drum. 

For  silver  and  golden  weddings,  the  entertainment  may 
be  simple  or  elaborate  at  the  wish  of  the  hosts.  The  invita- 
tions are  "  at  home  "  cards,  with  date  and  "  Silver  Wedding" 
engraved  upon  them,  or  they  may  be  in  script  on  note- 
paper.  Among  the  collation  there  should  be  a  wedding- 
cake  containing  a  ring. 

When  introductions  take  place  at  any  entertainment,  the 
hostess  should  introduce  the  younger  to  the  elder,  and  the 
least  distinguished  person  to  the  celebrity,  first  being  sure 
that  the  introduction  is  desired  by  both  parties.  At  large 
teas,  receptions  and  garden-parties,  general  introductions  are 
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out  of  the  question  ;  but  the  guests  are  at  hberty  to  converse 
without  them  ;  they  do  not  necessarily  involve  themselves 
in  future  intercourse  thereby,  nor  do  they  by  watering-place 
introductions  unless  they  are  desired. 

COUNTRY-HOUSE  PARTIES. 

The  entertainment  of  guests  at  country  houses  demands 
much  more  hospitable  feeling  and  versatility  of  attainments 
than  the  courtesy  of  city  party-giving,  which  taxes  the  host 
for  only  a  few  hours.  To  the  pleased  guest  at  a  country 
house,  the  agreeable  visit  may  easily  lengthen  into  weeks 
unless  a  limit  has  been  set  in  the  invitation  ;  but  what  seems 
to  him  an  unbroken  round  of  natural  pleasures  may  have 
severely  taxed  the  hospitable  ingenuity  of  the  entertainer, 
so  that  a  visit  should  never  be  extended  unless  the  guest  has 
every  assurance  that  it  is  desired.  All  enjoyment  under  such 
circumstances  depends  upon  the  prevalence  of  harmony  of 
tastes  and  feeling  among  the  guests  ;  for,  despite  the  fact 
that  many  out-door  amusements  and  occupations  engross 
them  during  the  day,  every  evening  reunites  them.  If  their 
selection  for  a  three-hour  dinner  requires  tact  and  thought, 
how  much  more  is  demanded  when  the  arrangement  is  for 
the  long  and  informal  association  which  country  life  implies! 

In  inviting  guests  to  a  country  house,  the  date  and  dura- 
tion of  the  visit  should  be  defined  ;  and  when  the  invitation 
is  accepted,  the  hostess  should  at  once  advise  the  guest  of 
the  most  convenient  way  of  reaching  her  house,  giving  the 
hours  for  trains  if  the  expected  arrival  is  to  be  by  rail,  and 
having  the  carriage  at  the  depot  upon  the  arrival  of  the  train, 
unless  the  party  of  guests  coming  at  once  is  very  large  ;  in 
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that  case  etiquette  does  not  require  the  hostess  to  send  car- 
riages if  there  are  any  pubHc  conveyances,  although  it  is  a 
graceful  courtesy  to  do  so.  It  is  not  imperative  to  welcome 
the  guests  at  the  station,  but  the  hostess  should,  if  possible, 
be  at  home  when  they  reach  the  house :  if  they  come  in 
turn,  after  the  departure  of  others,  and  if  she  is  absent  from 
the  house  pending  the  entertainment  of  resident  guests,  she 
should  see  that  all  preparations  are  made  for  the  comfort  of 
the  latest  comers,  and  should  order  tea  to  be  served  in  their 
rooms  at  once.  It  is  allowable  for  guests  to  refresh  them- 
selves and  restbefore  joining  the  company  below  stairs,  but 
only  illness  is  a  plea  for  the  absence  of  either  guests  or 
hostess  from  the  dinner-table.  Before  the  dinner-hour  the 
hostess  should  be  in  the  parlors  to  receive  the  guests,  arid 
introduce  them  to  each  other ;  and  she  should  designate 
companions  in  specifying  the  order  of  entering  the  dining- 
room,  unless  the  party  is  a  family  one,  when  all  formality 
may  be  dispensed  with. 

After  dinner,  the  evening's  amusement  should  be  so 
planned  by  her  as  to  throw  congenial  people  together,  and  to 
allot  to  each  one  that  share  of  the  general  entertainment  best 
suited  to  his  or  her  capacity  or  accomplishments ;  for  in 
such  assemblies  the  pleasure  of  all  often  depends  upon  the  tal- 
ents of  individuals.  Books,  musical  instruments,  games  and 
various  devices  for  social  amusement  are  plentiful  and  varied, 
so  that  no  hostess  need  be  at  a  loss  for  aids  to  her  hospitality. 
When  bedtime  arrives,  the  hostess  should  give  the  signal  for 
retiring.  In  the  morning  she  should  preside  at  the  break- 
fast-table for  about  an  hour,  after  which  she  may  leave  the 
late-comers  to  the  care  of  the    servants,  and  devote    herself 
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to  the  pleasure  of  the  guests  who  first  join  her,  until  per- 
sonal or  household  matters  demand  her  attention.  Unless 
the  house- party  is  large,  all  the  guests  should  endeavor  to 
be  at  the  breakfast-table  with  some  degree  of  punctuality  ; 
but  the  breakfast  should  begin  at  its  stated  hour.  Letters 
and  papers  may  be  glanced  at  during  the  meal  if  the  party 
is  large  enough  to  be  redeemed  from  stupidity  by  such  pro- 
ceeding, but  it  shows  a  lack  of  courtesy  to  centre  one's  en- 
tire attention  upon  a  book  during  any  repast  when  others 
are  present  at  the  table. 

After  luncheon  the  hostess  must  devote  herself  to  her 
guests  until  it  is  time  to  dress  for  dinner ;  that  is,  she  must 
devise  some  scheme  of  pleasure  in  which  all  can  join,  or  see 
that  individuals  have  some  pleasant  occupation  offered.  But 
in  no  case  need  she  burden  herself  with  undue  care  ;  after 
once  having  made  sure  that  she  has  placed  enjoyment  within 
the  reach  of  her  guests,  she  may  leave  them  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it,  or  to  rest,  as  best  contents  them.  On  Sunday 
the  hostess  should  accompany  guests  to  church,  when  they 
desire  to  attend  divine  service,  preceding  them  up  the  aisle, 
and  standing  by  the  pew-door  until  they  are  seated.  When 
the  guests  are  ready  to  terminate  their  visit,  the  hostess 
should  be  in  the  parlor  in  ample  time  for  them  to  make  their 
farewell  and  reach  their  train  without  haste. 
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LAYING  AND  SERVING  THE  TABLE. 

The  relative  convenience  of  different-shaped  tables  has 
been  referred  to.  Decidedly,  the  square  and  round  tables 
are  the  most  desirable ;  because,  placed  in  a  circle  or  nearly- 
facing  the  host,  no  guest  is  given  precedence  except  those 
who  occupy  the  seats  of  honor  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
host  and  hostess  respectively.  If  the  shape  of  the  room 
will  not  admit  of  the  use  of  a  round  or  square  table,  a  good 
effect  may  be  produced  by  placing  the  host  and  hostess  at 
opposite  sides  of  the  long  extension-table,  facing  each  other: 
this  position  draws  the  entire  company  relatively  nearer  their 
entertainers,  and  those  in  whose  honor  the  feast  is  given, 
and  so  increases  both  interest  and  enjoyment. 

It  has  become  the  custom,  in  laying  a  table,  to  avoid 
uniformity  of  decoration  in  all  matters  except  the  massing 
of  a  few  choice  varieties  of  flowers, — unless  a  "  pink  din- 
ner," or  some  such  entertainment,  is  being  given,  when  the 
purpose  is  to  emphasize  some  special  color ;  then  the  china, 
glass,  flowers,  lamp  or  candle  shades,  and  even  the  ladies' 
costumes,  take  on  the  prevailing  tone  of  color.  Details  of 
these  effects  are  given  elsewhere  in  the  book.  Of  course  the 
laying  of  all  the  covers  must  be  uniform  ;  and  it  is  agreed 
that  the  service  of  a  dinner  is  facilitated,  and  the  general 
effect  heightened,  when  more  than  one  set  of  silver  and 
cutlery  is  laid  at  first.  There  are  so  many  dainty  forms  of 
such  table- service,  that  a  well-laid  cover  becomes  a  beautiful 
picture,  especially  when  the  table  is  large  enough  to  admit 
of  the  proper  placing  of  the  various  aids  to  the  guests'  com- 
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fort  and  convenience.  Whatever  form  of  service  is  chosen 
for  the  dinner,  the  articles  used  in  good  houses,  in  laying 
each  cover,  consist  of  the  napkin,  a  dinner  roll  or  a  thick, 
small  cut  of  fresh  bread,  the  necessary  cutlery  and  silver, 
the  water-tumble,  and  glasses  for  the  different  wines  when 
wine  is  served,  and,  at  convenient  intervals,  receptacles  for 
the  condiments,  and  iced  water  or  ice.  Individual  salt- 
cellars are  in  vogue,  but  several  larger  silver  or  cut-glass 
ones  may  be  placed  upon  the  table,  as  well  as  some  unique 
and  pretty  pepper-casters  of  metal  or  china.  The  salad-oil 
and  vinegar  are  in  double  cruet-stands  upon  the  table,  or 
on  the  sideboard  ready  to  be  placed  upon  the  table  when 
the  salad  is  served.  The  table-sauces  are  put  on  the  side- 
board until  required,  being  left  in  their  original  bottles. 
The  large  table-caster  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  is  banished 
even  from  the  sideboard  unless  it  is  really  an  ornamental 
piece.  Individual  water-bottles,  with  tumblers  to  cover 
them,  are  much  favored,  because  of  their  convenience  to 
this  water-drinking  nation.  Dishes  of  broken  ice  are  per- 
missible at  small  dinners.  The  water-bottles  may  be  filled 
with  ice  and  frozen  without  much  trouble,  according  to 
directions  given  later  on.  Some  caterers  make  a  specialty 
of  supplying  these  frozen  carafes.  The  number  of  wine- 
glasses is,  of  course,  regulated  by  the  variety  of  wines  to  be 
served  :   this  point  will  be  amplified  later. 

Extra  knives,  forks,  and  spoons  are  upon  the  sideboard, 
ready  to  be  placed  by  the  attendants,  between  the  courses  : 
the  oyster-fork  is  upon  the  plate  with  the  shellfish,  or  is  laid 
when  they  are  served.  When  butter  is  served,  as  it  often  is 
in  this  country,  a  small  plate  and  a  special  knife  are  placed 
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for  it.  A  nice  idea  for  family  dinners,  or  luncheons,  is  to 
use  a  small  plate,  about  the  size  of  a  saucer,  upon  which 
the  butter  can  be  placed,  together  with  the  bread,  and  the 
salt  when  large  salt-cellars  are  used.  The  teaspoons  are 
upon  the  sideboard,  to  be  placed  upon  the  table  when  re- 
quired. Small  spoons  are  needed  when  coffee  is  served  in 
the  little  cups  used  after  dinner  for  black  coffee,  or  cafe  noir. 
When  there  is  not  an  abundance  of  silver,  there  should  be, 
in  a  room  adjoining  the  dining-room,  all  the  conveniences 
for  quickly  washing  and  drying  it ;  i.e.,  hot  water,  soap  and 
soft  towels  ;  a  small  piece  of  washing-soda  dissolved  in  the 
hot  water  will  thoroughly  cleanse  the  silver  from  any  odor 
or  taste  of  food. 

Uniform  color  has  been  indicated  for  the  general  table 
equipage ;  but  if  the  table  is  large  enough  to  admit  of  more 
than  one  group  of  flowers,  or  colored  china,  they  should 
differ  far  enough  to  produce  a  contrast;  and  a  change,  how- 
ever slight,  should  be  made  at  every  repast.  At  all  seasons, 
flowers  make  a  charming  variation  in  the  appearance  of  even 
the  most  simply  laid  table  ;  and  variety  at  the  table  is  a  great 
charm,  quite  as  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  repast  as 
is  a  good  choice  of  dishes.  Especially  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer,  the  appetite  is  so  capricious  that  it  can  be 
affected  by  such  trifles  of  service  as  light  and  color.  The 
perfect  hostess  will  not  despise  even  trifles,  where  the  enjoy- 
ment of  her  guests  is  concerned. 

The  lighting  of  a  dinner-table  is  of  importance.  The 
pleasantest  light  falls  from  candles  or  lamps,  which  should 
be  so  placed  as  not  to  incommodate  the  diners.  Lamps  are 
sometimes  suspended  over  the  table,  as  are  gas-fixtures.  Side 
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lights  are  apt  to  cross  the  light  so  that  it  is  unpleasant :  if  they 
are  used,  they  should  be  shaded.  When  it  is  desirable  to 
give  a  prevailing  tone  of  color,  the  lights  and  their  globes  or 
shades  will  be  found  most  effective  auxiliaries. 

The  table-cloth  for  all  dinners  should  be  white,  and  with- 
out perceptible  folds  or  creases.  It  is  not  always  easy  to 
accomplish  this  triumph  of  laundry- work  in  small  establish- 
ments; but  it  is  possible  if  the  cloth  is  carefully  ironed,  and 
rolled  at  once  upon  a  long,  round  piece  of  wood,  like  a 
curtain-roller.  As  has  been  already  said,  the  pretty  fashion 
prevails  of  laying  a  strip  of  bright-colored  plush  or  satin 
down  the  middle  of  the  table,  with  a  vine  of  smilax  or  ivy 
along  the  edges;  as  a  variation,  a  strip  of  wide,  very  open 
lace,  of  a  definite  pattern,  laid  over  a  piece  of  satin,  silk,  or 
cambric,  is  sometimes  employed.  In  arranging  the  table 
decorations  upon  and  near  this  bit  of  color,  due  regard  to 
harmony  must  be  observed.  The  table-napkins  should 
match  the  pattern  of  the  cloth,  and  be  large  and  square ; 
they  should  be  folded,  and  so  placed  that  the  guest  will  not 
be  exposed  to  any  awkwardness  in  using  them  :  for  instance, 
if  a  roll  or  piece  of  bread  is  hidden  in  one,  it  may  be  thrown 
upon  the  floor  by  a  careless  movement ;  the  dinner  bread 
is  best  placed  at  the  front  or  side  of  the  plate,  laid  upon  the 
napkin,  but  not  concealed  by  it. 

After  the  ornamental  centre  of  the  table  has  been  planned 
(care  being  taken  that  it  shall  not  be  high  enough  to  ob- 
struct the  view  of  the  entire  table),  and  the  various  dishes 
placed  for  condiments,  relishes,  and  such  small  dishes  as  the 
chosen  service  permits — the  flowers  being  kept  fresh  until 
just  before  the  dinner  is  served — each  guest's  place  or  cover 
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is  laid  as  follows:  upon  the  left,  a  soup-spoon  and  two  silver 
forks,  one  large ;  in  the  centre,  the  dinner-plate,  upon 
which  the  plate  of  oysters  or  clams  is  to  be  set  just  before 
serving  the  dinner,  or,  if  there  is  to  be  no  shellfish,  the  nap- 
kin may  be  put  here  with  the  dinner  bread ;  when  the  shell- 
fish is  served,  the  bread  and  napkin  may  be  laid  just  above 
the  spoon  and  forks,  together  with  the  salt-cellar  and  water- 
tumbler,  or  the  small  carafe  with  the  tumbler  reversed  upon 
it;  at  the  right  of  the  cover,  a  steel  knife  with  a  pearl  or 
ivory  handle,  for  meats,  and  a  silver  dinner-knife  of  medium 
size ;  sometimes  a  smaller  knife  with  a  silver  blade  and  some 
fanciful  handle  is  placed  to  be  used  for  cheese,  salad,  or  but- 
ter when  it  is  served,  as  it  generally  is  upon  American 
tables.  The  disuse  of  butter  at  dinner  is  to  be  traced  to 
those  countries  where  it  is  less  plentiful  than  in  America, 
and  it  is  such  a  useful  article  of  food  that  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  fashion  in  question  will  not  generally  prevail.  When 
wine  is  served,  the  glasses  may  be  symmetrically  arranged 
at  the  upper  right  of  the  cover.  When  all  the  dinner- wines 
are  used,  it  is  well  to  have  some  of  the  more  fragile  glasses 
remain  upon  the  sideboard  until  they  are  needed,  placing 
at  first  upon  the  table  a  hock-glass  for  the  white  wine,  a  small 
wine-glass  for  sherry,  and  claret  and  champagne  glasses; 
in  addition  to  a  goblet  for  iced  water.  The  glasses  should 
be  about  four  inches  from  the  edge  of  the  table.  The 
glasses  for  port,  Madeira,  Burgundy,  and  the  liqueurs  "^ovXdi 
be  upon  the  sideboard,  together  with  extra  glasses  of  all 
kinds  to  replace  any  accidentally  overturned  or  broken. 

Also,  upon  the  sideboard  or  table  there  should  be  plenty 
of  fresh  napkins,    plates,   and  silver,  the  finger-bowls  and 
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dishes  which  are  to  be  used  during  the  dessert,  the  cups  and 
saucers  for  coffee,  sugar,  cigars  or  cigarettes  when  there  are 
gentlemen  present,  and  the  wines  and  liqueurs  which  are 
not  iced. 

Before  placing  the  dessert,  crumbs  can  be  best  removed 
by  using  a  large  silver  knife ;  it  is  better  than  a  brush, 
which  only  scatters  the  crumbs  about  the  cloth  and  over  the 
floor.  In  some  houses,  the  old  custom  still  prevails  of  re- 
moving the  cloth  before  the  dessert  is  served,  so  as  to  place 
it  upon  the  polished  mahogany  table :  this  implies  ample 
attendance.  The  table  must  be  bright  enough  to  reflect 
every  glint  of  light  which  falls  on  it ;  then,  in  the  removal 
of  the  cloth,  it  must  be  rolled  or  folded  from  one  end  of  the 
table  to  the  other  by  a  servant  on  either  side  of  the  table, 
and  others  must  be  near  to  assist  them  by  raising  and  re- 
placing the  table-ornaments,  otherwise  the  process  is  awk- 
ward and  tedious.  At  best,  it  involves  much  reaching  over 
the  shoulders  of  the  guests,  unless  they  are  seated  far  apart. 
"  After  the  crumbs  have  been  removed,  or  the  cloth  changed, 
the  finger-bowls  are  put  upon  the  table,  and  the  dessert  is 
served.  A  small  colored  or  embroidered  napkin  is  laid  on  a 
dessert-plate,  usually  of  decorated  china,  and  the  glass  bowl 
is  set  upon  the  napkin.  Sometimes  a  small  glass  containing 
a  little  perfumed  water  is  set  in  the  bowl :  at  the  end  of  the 
dinner  this  glass  is  raised  to  the  lips  to  refresh  them,  and 
the  fingers  are  dipped  into  the  bowl.  The  dinner-napkin  is 
used  for  drying  the  hands,  and  is  then  laid  without  folding 
at  the  side  of  the  plate.  Unless  at  very  informal  family  din- 
ners, fresh  napkins  are  always  laid.  The  embroidered  nap- 
kins under  the  bowls  are  to  be  placed  under  them   on  the 
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table-cloth,  when  the  plate  is  required  for  the  dessert. 
If  the  dessert- napkins  are  colored  and  of  wash  material, 
they  are  to  be  used  if  fruit  is  served  ;  otherwise  the  dinner- 
napkins  remain  in  use.  Upon  the  plate,  by  the  side  of  the 
finger-bowl,  the  dessert  silver  is  laid,  a  fruit-knife  and  tea- 
spoon, and  a  silver  fork  if  the  dessert  includes  any  juicy 
large  fruit  such  as  pears  or  pineapple.  The  guest  lays  this 
silver  upon  the  table,  and  places  the  bowl,  with  the  doily 
under  it,  within  easy  reach.  If  there  is  a  fruit-napkin,  it  is 
laid  ready  for  use  ;  and,  unless  a  fresh  white  napkin  is  served, 
the  dinner-napkin  remains  upon  the  knees  until  the  end  of 
the  dinner:  when  the  white  dessert- napkin  is  laid,  the  din- 
ner-napkin is  to  be  taken  away  before  the  service  of  the 
dessert. 

When  the  frozen  carafe?,  or  water-bottles  are  to  be  pre- 
pared at  home,  the  following  method  will  be  found  easy  and 
satisfactory  :  Unless  small  carafes  for  individual  use  are  de- 
sired, the  ordinary  glass  ones  will  answer :  the  use  of  cut  or 
pressed  glass  bottles  is  attended  with  the  danger  of  breaking' 
during  the  freezing.  Smooth  carafes  are  best,  holding 
about  a  quart :  they  are  filled  with  fresh  water  to  the  bottom 
of  the  neck,  and  set  in  a  wooden  tub  containing  enough 
freezing-mixture  to  reach  two-thirds  up  the  sides.  The 
freezing-mixture  is  composed  of  three  parts  of  pounded  ice 
to  one  of  salt.  The  carafes  are  covered  first  with  a  clean 
cloth,  and  then  with  a  heavy  blanket,  and  allowed  to  remain 
undisturbed  until  the  water  is  frozen.  If  they  are  left  over 
night,  as  they  sometimes  are  in  summer,  sufficient  drainage 
must  be  insured  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  melted 
freezing-mixture  to  the  carafes. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

FLOWERS  AND  BILLS  OF  FARE. 

Flowers  at  TaWe. 

Flowers  will  probably  always  hold  favor  as  table  decora- 
tions, because  of  their  beauty  and  freshness ;  but  the  use  of 
large  and  elaborate  flower-stands,  or  high  ornamental  fig- 
ures of  sweetmeats  and  confectionary,  epergncs,  or  plate, 
should  be  deprecated.  They  obstruct  the  intercourse  of 
the  guests,  which  to  be  enjoyable  must  be  unconstrained. 
In  summer,  a  very  effective  centre-piece  for  the  table  may 
be  formed  by  wreathing  a  block  of  ice  with  smilax,  ivy,  or 
ferns  ;  of  course  care  must  be  taken  to  insure  perfect  drain- 
age, or  a  sufficiently  large  receptacle  to  hold  the  water  must 
be  placed  under  the  ice,  otherwise  the  tablecloth  will  be 
soiled.  The  size  and  shape  of  the  table  will  decide  the  de- 
gree of  ornamentation  admissible. 

A  round  table  might  be  arranged  somewhat  after  the 
following  fashion,  using  only  flowers  for  decoration.  In  the 
service  a  la  Russe,  the  small  dessert-dishes  and  the  relishes 
would  be  interspersed.  A  fine  cloth  being  laid,  the  centre 
of  the  table  would  be  filled  with  either  a  block  of  ice 
wreathed  in  vines  or  leaves,  or  a  stand  of  dwarf  foliage- 
plants,  or  a  circular  bed  of  flowers  of  some  pronounced 
color,  usually  of  one  variety  ;  next,  in  the  outer  circle,  con- 
trasting flowers,  or  small  dessert-dishes  and  relishes  harmo- 
niously arranged  so  far  as  color  and  form  are  concerned ; 
and  at  the  edge  of  the  table,  the  service  of  covers.  In  this 
plan  no  calculation  is  made  for  placing  on  the  table  the  dif- 
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erent  dishes  composing  the  dinner  ;  when  the  service  in- 
volves this,  space  should  be  left  for  the  dishes,  large  enough 
to  allow  a  margin  of  the  cloth  to  show  between  the  centre 
decoration  and  the  dishes  served. 

When  flowers  are  not  in  season,  a  centre  may  be  made  of 
a  china  figure  supporting  an  open  dish  for  fruits;  other 
fruits  and  nuts  may  be  dispersed  in  low  dishes  around  the 
centre  piece,  and  beyond  them  the  small  relishes,  varied 
with  a  few  flowers  or  even  leaves. 

For  a  long  table,  when  flowers  are  not  abundant,  the  strip 
of  colored  plush  or  satin  is  very  effective  ;  it  should  be  bor- 
dered with  ivy,  moss,  or  any  trailing  vine  ;  smilax,  black- 
berry-vines, woodbine,  and  honeysuckle  are  admirable  for  this 
purpose.  When  only  moss  or  leaves  are  used,  a  few  bright 
flowers  or  berries,  placed  at  intervals,  heighten  the  brilliancy 
of  the  effect.  One  of  the  loveliest  of  long-table  decorations 
is  a  profusely  flowering  vine  of  honeysuckle,  laid  the  entire 
length  of  the  table.  Another  beautiful  centre  is  an  oval 
mass  of  fruit  and  leaves,  placed  low  upon  the  table,  the 
middle  of  the  mound  being  slightly  elevated. 

An  exquisite  summer  centre-piece  is  a  block  of  ice, 
wreathed  in  ferns,  with  an  outer  circle  of  water-lilies  and 
their  leaves  and  curling  stems.  But  flowers  of  pronounced 
odors  are  sometimes  objectionable.  Low  dishes  filled  with 
violets  and  pansies  are  most  beautiful  when  arranged  on  a 
white  cloth.  A  low  epcrgne,  or  a  china  figure  supporting 
a  basket,  either  to  be  filled  with  fruit,  and  set  in  a  broad 
circle  of  pansies,  is  very  beautiful :  flat  dishes  containing  the 
sweets  may  be  sunk  among  the  flowers.  Nasturtium-vines, 
with  the  leaves  and  flowers,  are   bright   and  efifective.      O 
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course  the  queen  of  all  table-flowers  is  the  rose,  and  the 
variety  is  innumerable.  In  flower-decoration,  there  should 
be  one  predominating  color. 

In  summer  each  gentleman  is  supplied  with  a  boiUonniere, 
and  each  lady  with  a  corsage-bouquet.  The  bouquets  are 
tied  with  ribbons  of  contrasting  colors,  and  a  large  pin  is 
stuck  into  the  cloth  for  the  purpose  of  fastening  the  flowers 
to  the  dress. 

At  elaborate  entertainments,  when  it  is  desired  to  present 
the  ladies  with  some  souvenir,  bouquet  clasp-pins  may  be 
substituted  for  the  ordinary  large  pin,  or  the  large  pin  may 
be  made  of  gold  or  silver.  Very  pretty  silver  pins  can  be 
bought  for  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar,  and  more  fanciful 
ones  and  bouquet-pins  for  from  one  dollar  upwards,  accord- 
ing to  their  style  of  ornamentation. 

Menus,  or  Bills  of  Fare. 

In  the  choice  of  nienn-cdirds,  much  taste  may  be  dis- 
played. Extreme  ornamentation  should  be  avoided,  and 
the  names  of  the  dishes  written  legibly  with  ink,  either  in 
the  centre  of  the  ornamentation,  when  space  is  left  there, 
or  upon  the  plain  side  of  the  card.  When  small  cards  are 
used,  one  should  be  laid  at  each  place  :  this  is  desirable 
when  the  number  of  guests  is  large,  for  then  on  the  reverse 
of  the  card  can  be  written  the  name  of  the  guest  who  is 
to  occupy  the  seat.  When  large  inemt -cards  are  used,  one 
answers  for  four  or  five  guests.  The  large  cards  are  more 
elaborate,  and  are  often  framed  flat,  or  set  on  low  ornamental 
easels.  The  names  of  the  different  wines  are  to  be  placed 
opposite  the  dishes  with  which  they  are  to  be  served.     The 
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cook  and  head  waiter  should  both  have  a  copy  of  the  bill  of 
fare,  so  that  they  may  know  when  to  serve  the  various  dishes 
composing  the  diimer. 

The  ability  to  compose  a  bill  of  fare  judiciously  implies 
taste  and  discrimination.  The  fact  should  always  be  re- 
membered, that  a  heavy  soup  will  so  far  cloy  the  appetite 
as  to  render  one  indifferent  to  the  rest  of  the  dinner,  while 
a  clear  soup  refreshes  and  prepares  one  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  succeeding  solids.  The  fish  and  entrees  should  not 
be  substantial  enough  to  satisfy  hunger  entirely :  the  rel- 
ishes will  then  stimulate  the  appetite  for  the  heaver  dishes. 
The  service  of  Roman  punch  before  the  roast  refreshes  the 
palate,  and  prepares  for  more  perfect  enjoyment  of  the  suc- 
ceeding dishes :  it  is  as  necessary  to  the  service  of  a  good 
dinner,  as  cheese  is  with  the  plain  salad.  When  olives  are  on 
the  table,  they  go  well  with  entrees  of  game ;  French  chest- 
nuts are  excellent  with  poultry;  and  almonds,  blanched  and 
roasted  with  salt,  are  enjoyable  with  Madeira  or  sherry  be- 
fore the  sweet  entreinets.  Only  a  plain  vegetable  salad  should 
accompany  the  roast  or  game,  and  a  bit  of  any  old  cheese 
may  be  passed  with  the  salad.  Cheese  straws  or  cheese 
crusts  may  be  served  with  the  salad.  Although  the  cheese 
belongs  with  the  salad,  it  enters  into  some  delicate  dishes, 
such  as  fondus  and  souffles,  which  may  come  to  the  table 
either  after  the  oysters  or  soup,  as  relishes,  or  before  the 
large  sweets  at  dessert,  previous  to  the  service  of  the  nuts 
and  fruit.  Then  comes  the  dessert,  placed  as  already  indi- 
cated. If  the  dinner  is  small,  it  is  perfectly  permissible  for 
the  hostess  to  make  the  coffee  at  the  table,  or  it  may  be  served 
in  the  drawing-room  later. 
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Even  with  the  best-chosen  tnenu,  the  success  of  a  dinner 
depends  on  the  skill  of  the  cook.  A  good  cook  appreciates 
the  value  of  sauces,  and  will  give  much  care  to  their  prepa- 
ration, and,  above  all,  will  endeavor  to  preserve  the  natural 
flavors  of  the  different  dishes.  All  mingling  of  flavors  is 
objectionable,  except  in  sauces  and  salads. 

The  details  of  the  bill  of  fare  are  as  follows : — 

The  Shellfish  [Huitres)  includes  small  raw  oysters,  and 
little  neck  or  hard-shell  clams,  on  the  half-shell ;  at  the 
same  time,  brown  bread  cut  very  thin  and  buttered,  and 
cut  lemons,  salt,  cayenne,  and  sharp  table-sauces  are  placed 
upon  the  table. 

The  Soup  {Potage)  is  varied  according  to  the  character 
of  the  dinner.  If  it  is  choice,  no  matter  how  small  it  is, 
there  are  always  two  soups ;  one  a  perfectly  cleax  soup,  or 
consomme,  and  the  other  a  rich,  thick  one,  such  as  a  bisque 
or  cream.  A  thick  cut  of  bread,  or  a  roll  with  crisp  crust, 
is  placed  upon  the  napkin  when  the  cover  is  laid,  to  be 
used  after  the  shellfish. 

The  Fish  [Poisson)  may  be  of  any  large  kind,  boiled 
and  served  with  a  good  sauce  and  plain  boiled  potatoes. 
If  the  dinner  is  large  or  elaborate,  there  should  be  two 
kinds  of  fish,  one  boiled,  and  the  other  baked  and  served 
with  a  garnish,  or  small  fish  with  a  sauce  and  garnish,  and 
some  special  dish  of  potatoes,  such  as  Parisienne  or  Hol- 
landaise.  If  shellfish  is  used  here,  the  dish  should  be  large 
and  hot. 

The  Relishes  [Hors-d'ceuvj^e),  which  are  placed  upon  the 
table  in  the  American  dinner  and  the  service  a  la  Riisse, 
include  all  kinds  of  table-sauces  and  catsups,  salted  almonds. 
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pickles,  olives,  caviare,  vinaigrettes,  small  cold  entrees  such 
as  bouchees  and  pdtc'-dc-foie-gras,  pickled  fish  and  small 
tongues,  and  individual  escalops. 

The  Removes  (or  Releves)  consist  of  boiled,  baked,  and 
braised  meats,  poultry,  and  large  game,  large  veal,  ham, 
game,  and  fish  pies,  and  large  cold  joints,  such  as  tongue 
and  ham,  generally  served  with  a  garnish  of  vegetables ; 
the  remove  at  a  small  dinner  may  consist  of  an  elaborately 
dressed  cold  fish,  if  the  regular  fish  service  be  omitted. 

The  Side-dishes  (Entrees)  are  the  small  hot  meats  gar- 
nished, such  as  cutlets,  chops  breaded  or  larded,  steaks  with 
sauces  garnished,  small  meats  and  poultry  larded,  sweet- 
breads garnished,  fricandeaux ,  fricasees,  ragoi}ts,  escalopes, 
all  hot ;  hot  raised  pies,  pate's,  and  rissoles,  combination 
salads  of  vegetables,  salads  with  mayonnaise,  such  as  chicken 
and  lobster ;  in  brief,  any  dish  in  size  less  than  a  joint  or  a 
roast. 

Roman  Punch  {Sorbet). — There  are  many  delicious  ices 
served  under  the  general  name  of  Roman  punch,  all  having 
a  combination  of  frozen  fruit-sherbet  and  some  fine  liqueur, 
cordial,  wine,  or  spirit ;  served  in  the  midst  of  the  dinner, 
when  the  palate  needs  the  sense  of  refreshment  they  give, 
they  prepare  it  for  renewed  enjoyment,  and  render  it  capa- 
ble of  appreciating  the  intense  flavor  of  the  roast  and  the 
bouquet  of  the  Burgundy  or  champagne,  that  follow  them. 

The  Roast  [Roti). — For  family  dinners,  the  roast  may 
be  a  joint  of  any  meat  preferred  ;  but  for  special  occasions 
it  should  be  of  venison,  larded  hare,  or  some  large  game- 
bird.  If  wild  duck  is  served,  there  should  be  more  than 
pne,  becatase  only  the  breast  is  carved  ;  when  canvas-backs 
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are  used,  half  a  breast  cut  in  one  piece  is  served  to  each 
guest.  Smaller  birds,  either  roasted  or  broiled,  may  be 
served  in  this  course.  All  game  should  be  underdone.  A 
garnish  of  watercress  or  celery  is  used  with  birds,  and 
always  currant-jelly  and  special  sauces  with  venison  and 
hare. 

Salad  {Salade). — A  green  salad  is  the  proper  accom- 
paniment of  the  roast ;  it  may  be  of  watercress,  lettuce, 
celery,  chiccory,  escarole,  burnet,  nasturtium  (leaves,  fruit, 
and  flowers),  corn-salad,  dandelion,  tarragon,  fennel,  mint, 
young  onions,  and  any  of  the  green  sweet  herbs;  the  five 
first- named  varieties  are  the  most  generally  used.  Some- 
times tomatoes  and  cucumbers  are  served  here ;  but  they 
more  properly  belong,  the  cucumbers  with  the  fish,  and  the 
tomatoes  with  a  mayonnaise  among  the  entrees.  The  best 
dressing  for  a  green  salad  is  of  oil,  vinegar,  salt,  and  pep- 
per :  a  salad  with  mayonnaise  belongs  among  the  entrees, 
as  do  the  salads  of  cold  cooked  vegetables.  A  little  old, 
rich  cheese  may  be  served  with  the  green  salad  if  desired. 

Second-course  Side-dishes  (^Entremets). — After  the  roast 
and  its  accompanying  green  salad,  it  is  customary  to  serve 
hot  vegetables  dressed  with  sauces,  hot  meat,  fish,  or  game 
pies,  croquettes  and  fritters  with  sauces,  eggs  in  elaborate 
form  with  sauces,  large  cold  side-dishes  ;  and  the  second- 
course  sweets,  such  as  croquettes,  charlottes,  croqnantes, 
tinibales,  cold  puddings  in  moulds,  hot  puddings  with 
sauces,  pastries,  moulded  jellies  and  creams,  meringnes, 
souffles,  and  -macedoines. 

Dessert  {De'ssert). — The  dessert  consists  of  the  small 
cold  sweets,  such  as  eclairs,  fancy  cakes,   nougats,  confec- 
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tionery,  candied  fruits,  nuts,  individual  moulded  jellies,  ices 
and  creams,  glaces  and  cafe  noir.  When  it  is  divided  in 
two  parts,  the  dishes  called  glaces  are  served  first;  these 
include  every  sweet  which  can  be  crystallized,  frozen 
or  iced  :  after  them  comes  the  dessert  proper,  composed  of 
candied  and  dry  preserved  fruits,  nuts,  bonbons,  and  little 
fancy  cakes,  ox  petit- fours,  and  the  cheese  and  coffee. 

The  English  Diiiiier-SerYiee. 

In  serving  a  dinner  according  to  the  approved  EngHsh 
method,  the  table  must  first  be  laid  with  a  cotton-flannel  or 
baize  cloth,  so  that  the  heat  of  the  dishes  cannot  affect  its 
polished  mahogany  surface  ;  even  when  an  ordinary  wood 
table  is  used,  this  cloth  gives  a  good  body  to  those  laid  over 
it;  the  dessert-cloth  of  delicately  tinted  damask  is  next 
spread ;  and  above  that,  one  or  more  white  cloths,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  courses  which  are  to  be  served,  the 
cloth  being  removed  after  each  course  is  served.  The 
covers  are  then  laid  for  the  first  course,  including  the  neces- 
sary wine-glasses  for  the  wines  to  be  served  during  the 
course;  the  relishes  and  condiments  for  the  course  are 
placed,  and  the  flower-decorations,  which  are  generally 
massive.  Several  dishes  placed  upon  the  table  at  once 
constitute  a  course;  the  largest  before  the  host  and  hostess, 
to  be  carved  by  them  and  put  upon  plates  passed  from  their 
left  to  the  left  hand  of  the  guests  by  the  waiters.  When 
there  is  a  large  staff"  of  servants,  the  butler,  who  is  in  charge 
of  them,  makes  the  first  service,  and  then  relegates  it  to  his 
assistants,  and  attends  to  the  wines.  The  soups,  salads  and 
large  sweets  are  set  before  the  hostess  ;  the  large  dishes  of 
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fish,  meat  and  game,  which  require  carving,  are  placed  be- 
fore the  host ;  the  relishes,  vegetables  and  small  sweets  are 
set  upon  the  table,  each  with  its  appropriate  course,  and 
passed  by  the  servants  after  the  large  dishes  are  served. 
When  two  large  dishes  are  served  in  the  same  course,  the 
least  difficult  is  set  before  the  hostess.  The  chief  disadvan- 
tage of  this  form  of  service  is  that  one  of  the  large  dishes  is 
apt  to  become  cold  before  it  is  served  to  the  guests ;  and, 
besides,  it  requires  that  both  host  and  hostess  should  be 
expert  carvers.  As  each  course  is  finished,  the  servants 
entirely  clear  the  table,  remove  the  cloth,  and  then  arrange 
the  table  afresh  for  the  next  course,  as  already  described  in 
the  chapter  on  Laying  and  Serving  the  Table.  Sometimf  s 
in  a  dinner  of  only  two  courses,  the  same  white  cloth  serves 
until  dessert,  and  then  all  the  cloths  are  removed,  and  the 
dessert  proper,  of  fruit,  nuts  and  wine,  is  placed  upon  the 
polished  mahogany. 

An  English  dinner  of  three   courses  would   be   divided 
somewhat  after  the  following  method  : 

FIRST  COURSE. 


Punch  and 
Madeira. 


Native  Oysters  on  Half  Shell. 
Brown  Bread  and  Butter. 

Thick  Turtle  Soup.         Green  Turtle  Clear  Soup. 


Turbot  with  Lobster  Sauce. 
Sherry.  Boiled  Salmon,  Anchovy  Sauce. 

Cucumbers.     Boiled  Potatoes. 

Hock  ~\  Lobster  Cutlets.     Moor  Game  Pie. 

and  (■  yilets  of  Wild  Duck,  Seville  Orange  Sauce. 

BoRDKAix,     J  /W-.r7/^/'tv// of  Sweetbreads  and  Mushrooms. 
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SECOND  COURSE. 

Boiled  Turkey,  Celery  Sauce. 
Burgundy.     Saddle  of  Mutton,  Currant  Jelly.     Boiled  Sea-Kale. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes  with  White  Sauce. 
Champagne.  Roast  Ptarmigan  and  Pheasants. 

Lettuce  Salad. 
Asparagus  with  Hollandaise  Sauce. 
Old  Port.  Nesselrode  and  Iced  Puddings. 

THIRD  COURSE. 

Dessert  Sherry.    Fruit  Tarts.     Noyeau  Jelly.      Chartreuse  of  Orange. 
Ice  Cream.     Fruit.    Nuts.     Cheese.     Coffee. 


THE  DINNER  SERVICE. 


As  Shown  on  Menu  Cards. 


French  Form. 

Huttres. 

Potage. 

Pais  son. 

Hors-d'  CEuvres. 

Relev^s. 

Entrees. 

Ponche  a  la  Romaine. 

Polls. 

Salade. 

Entremets, 

Dessert. 

Caf^  Noir. 


English  and  American  Form. 

Small  Shellfish,  uncooked. 

Soup. 

Fish  and  Large  Shellfish,  Turtle  and  Terrapin. 

Small  Side-dishes,  and  Relishes,  cold. 

Removes  of  Boiled  and  Braised  Meats,  etc. 

Large  Side-dishes,  hot  and  cold. 

Frozen  Punch. 

Meats,  Game,  and  Poultry,  roasted  and  broiled. 

Green  Salads. 

(Dressed  Vegetables. 
(Sweet  Dishes,  hot  and  cold. 

Ices,  Jellies,  Ice-creams,  etc.    Candied  Fruits, 
Nuts,  Cordials. 

Black  Coffee,  Liqueurs. 
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ENtJLISH  BILL  OF  FARE. 

For  Dinner  A  La  Russe. 


Blue  Point  Oysters  with  Lemon. 

SOUPS. 
Bisque  of  Prawns.     Clear  Soup  with  royale  paste, 

FISH. 

Kennebec  Salmon  with  HoUatidaise  Sauce. 
Mountain  Brook  Trout. 
Bermuda  Potatoes.     Potato  Croquettes. 

RELISHES. 

Olives.     Caviare  Toast.     Forcemeat  Balls.     Radishes. 
Celery.     Salted  Almonds.     Small  Pickles. 

REMOVES. 

Tenderloin  of  Beef,  larded,  Milanaise  style. 
Saddle  of  Spring  Lamb. 

SIDE  DISHES. 

Pullet,  Toulouse  Style. 

Lamb  Cutlets  with  fmancu-re  garnish. 

Cucumbers  stuffed  with  Marrow. 

Orange-flower  Cream  Fritters. 

SHERBET. 

Roman  Punch.     Kirsch  Punch. 

ROAST. 

Turkey  with  Perigord  Truffles. 

Pheasants  garnished  with  Snipe. 

Salad  of  Celery  with  reinoiilade  Sauce. 

SECOND  COURSE.    SIDE  DISHES. 

Artichokes  with  Butter  Sauce. 
Asparagus  with  Hollandaise  Sauce. 

DESSERT. 

Coffee  Iwmhes.     Fancy  .Voztgat.     Maderia  Jelly. 

Candied  Violets.     Cheese.     Coffee  and  Liqueurs. 

Frozen  Champagne  in  carafes. 
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The  American  Dinner. 

This  form  of  service  combines  the  advantages  of  the  two 
already  described,  and  still  preserves  the  genial  hospitality 
implied  by  the  personal  service  of  the  guests  by  the  hosts. 
None  of  the  principal  dishes  are  difficult  to  serve,  and  plac- 
ing them  upon  the  table  greatly  adds  to  its  pleasent  aspect. 
The  vegetables  are  brought  in  hot,  at  the  moment  of  service, 
when  the  large  dishes  have  been  placed  upon  the  table,  and 
are  at  once  passed  by  one  of  the  waiters.  This  partial  service 
by  the  hosts  enables  the  waiter  to  serve  more  rapidly.  All 
the  dishes  are  brought  to  the  dining-room  door  by  the  cook 
or  kitchen-maid,  so  that  the  waiters  need  not  leave  the  room; 
and  as  all  the  necessary  dishes,  silver,  wine,  and  the  little 
dinner  accessories,  are  placed  upon  the  sideboard  or  in  the 
hot-closet  before  the  dinner  is  announced,  there  need  be  no 
such  vexatious  delay  as  occurs  when  the  attendants  are 
obliged  to  leave  the  room  in  search  of  something  required 
upon  the  table.  This  routine,  once  understood,  can  easily 
be  cairied  out,  and  prevents  all  confusion  :  it  suits  both  plain 
and  fine  dinners,  and  enables  one  well- trained  servant  to  wait 
upon  a  dozen  guests  with  ease. 

The  table  is  laid  as  for  the  dinner  d  la  Russc,  with  the 
cotton-flannel  and  the  dinner-cloth,  which  may  be  of  plain 
white  damask,  or  as  elaborate  as  the  fancy  dictates.  All  the 
covers,  relishes,  confectionery,  and  small  sweets  are  arranged 
in  harmony  with  the  decoration  of  flowers.  The  carafes  of 
iced  water,  the  wines  which  allow  of  decanting,  and  the 
shellfish,  are  placed  before  the  dinner  is  announced.  Di- 
rectly the  guests  are  seated,  the  first  course  of  soup  and  fish, 
if  there  is  but  one  service  of  each,  is  placed  before  the  host 
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and  hostess;  when  the  service  includes  two  soups,  or  two 
dishes  of  any  course,  one  is  placed  before  the  host,  and  the 
other  before  the  hostess,  the  latter  being  given  that  which  is 
the  least  difficult  to  serve.  When  there  is  a  double  service, 
there  must  be  two  servants  at  least.  As  each  plate  is  sup- 
plied by  the  host,  the  servant  takes  it  from  the  left  hand,  and 
carries  it  to  the  left  of  the  guest,  together  with  the  appropri- 
ate vegetable  or  relish.  When  wine  is  used,  it  is  poured 
from  the  right  hand  of  the  guest,  in  the  intervals  of  service 
of  the  different  courses.  Directly  all  the  guests  are  served, 
and  the  host  has  taken  a  portion  from  any  dish,  it  is  at  once 
removed  from  the  table,  and  replaced  by  the  succeeding 
course.  As  each  guest  signifies  his  readiness  to  have  his 
plate  removed, —  and  he  does  this  by  laying  the  knife  and 
fork  side  by  side  across  the  middle  of  the  plate,  with  the 
handles  to  the  right, —  the  waiter  takes  it  away,  and  replaces 
it  with  a  hot  plate,  and  another  knife  and  fork  appropriate  to 
the  coming  service,  unless  these  are  already  upon  the  table. 
The  knife  and  fork  are  upon  the  plate,  and  the  guest  at  once 
lays  them  upon  the  table.  As  the  waiter  brings  a  plate  con- 
taining a  fresh  service,  he  takes  the  guest's  plate  back  to 
the  host.  After  a  vegetable  or  hot  sauce  has  been  passed, 
the  dish  containing  it  is  set  upon  the  sideboard,  ready  to  be 
taken  away.  In  a  dinner  of  several  courses,  it  is  unusual  for 
a  guest  to  ask  for  any  dish  a  second  time ;  but  at  a  small 
family  dinner  the  sauces  and  vegetables  may  be  placed  upon 
the  table  until  the  course  to  which  they  belong  is  removed. 
The  plates  of  the  host  and  hostess  are  taken  away  at  the 
conclusion  of  each  course. 
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When  the  dessert  is  reached,  all  the  glasses  are  taken 
away  except  the  water-tumbler  and  the  glass  of  the  wine 
which  the  guest  chooses  to  use  during  dessert ;  and  the 
crumbs  are  removed  from  the  cloth,  with  a  broad-bladed 
silver  knife,  to  a  plate  or  small  salver  held  in  the  left  hand 
of  the  waiter.  The  knife  is  better  for  this  purpose  than  a 
crumb-brush.  The  dessert-plate,  containing  a  finger-bowl 
and  dessert  knife  and  fork,  is  then  set  before  each  guest, 
who  at  once  removes  the  finger-bowl  and  its  doily,  and  the 
knife  and  fork,  to  the  table;  leaving  the  plate  ready  for  the 
waiter  either  to  take  to  the  hostess,  or  for  use  for  the  small 
sweets.  Coffee  can  be  served  at  table  or  in  the  drawing- 
room  ;  and  tea  an  hour  after  dinner,  to  the  guests  who  re- 
main, or  to  others  who  arrive  when  an  evening  at  home 
follows  the  dinner. 

The  bill  of  fare  following  comprises  a  double  service  ; 
except  in  the  courses  composed  of  terrapin  and  canvas- 
backs,  when  it  would  be  gastronomic  heresy  to  suggest  the 
choice  of  any  other  dish.  When  either  of  these  dainties  is 
not  available,  or  is  not  desired,  they  can  be  replaced  by  any 
chosen  entree  or  roast.  A  mayonnaise  sauce  should  be 
upon  the  table,  with  the  choicest  white  celery,  to  use  with 
canvas-back.  When  the  abundance  of  duck  permits  half  the 
breast  to  be  served  to  each  guest,  the  matter  is  simple ;  but 
when  the  supply  is  limited,  the  carving  becomes  a  fine  art: 
then  several  deep  cuts  should  be  quickly  made  on  each  side 
of  the  breast,  down  to  the  bone,  but  no  slice  removed  until 
all  are  cut,  for  a  point  is  made  of  serving  canvas-back  very 
hot;  the  small  bit  of  flesh  called  the  "  oyster  "  in  poultry, 
which  lies  in  a  little  hollow  of  the  back-bone,  between  the 
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leg  and  the  wing,  is  considered  by  epicures  the  most  deli- 
cious morsel  in  the  entire  bird.  The  use  of  melon  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  dinner  is  of  course  optional ;  but  either 
pineapple  iced  and  without  sugar,  cantelope,  or  watermelon 
is  refreshing  after  a  heavy  soup  or  fish  ;  and  both  the  latter 
make  delicious  salads,  either  with  plain  salad-dressing  or 
with  mayonnaise,  as  also  does  choice  Florida  grape  fruit. 
In  many  of  the  larger  cities  the  tropical  fruit  called  the  alli- 
gator pear  is  sold  :  it  is  a  favorite  salad  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  combined  with  mayonnaise  ;  and  is  also  eaten 
with  lime-juice  or  wine  and  sugar  at  dessert. 

BILL  OF  FAKE  FOR  AMERICAN  DINNER. 


o  f  Blue  Points,  or  Little  Neck  Claims  on  the  half-shell. 

Lemon,  brown  bread  and  butter. 

and  \ 

Cream  of  Fresh  Mushrooms.     Terrapin  Clear  Soup. 

Madeira.  r-     ^  \  -c-  i 

l^  Cantelope  or  rmeapple. 

Broiled  Pompano,  Cucumber  Sauce. 
Chateau  Yquem.     Fresh  Salmon,  Shrimp  Sauce. 

Bermuda  Potatoes. 

Olives,    halted  Almonds.     Cheese  Straws. 
Claret.     Breast  of  Spring  Chicken  with  Cauliflower,  Hollandaise 

Sauce.     Cold  Boned  Squabs  with  Orange  Salad. 
Madeira.  Maryland  Terrapin. 

Champagne  Ice. 

Canvas-back  Ducks,  Forest  City  Sauce. 

Celery.     Fried  Hominy. 
Lettuce  Salad  with  Roquefort  Cheese. 
ChAmbertin.      {  j3^^jj^^  p^^^j^  Mushrooms. 

Asparagus  with  Mayonnaise. 
\  Cabinet  Pudding  with  Rum  Jelly. 
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DESSERT. 

Cream  Meringues.     Candied  Pineapple. 
Champagne.     Philadelphia  Ice  Cream  with  Canton  Ginger. 
Nuts.     Crystallized  Fruits.     Cheese. 
Black  Coffee.     Cordials. 

Although  the  double  course  is  given  in  all  these  bills  of 
fare,  it  is  neither  imperative  nor  advisable  except  for  large 
dinners :  a  simple,  well-chosen  vienu,  of  a  few  favorite 
dishes,  one  or  two  delicate  wines  when  they  are  desired, 
or,  for  a  family  dinner,  cider  or  some  light  malt  beverage, 
will  often  prove  more  acceptable  than  an  elaborate  repast. 
An  excellent  little  dinner,  possible  at  any  season,  may  be 
arranged  somewhat  as  follows :  several  dishes  are  named 
for  each  course,  so  that  the  choice  may  be  made  of  such 
dishes  as  the  market  affords.  Wines  are  named  ;  but,  as 
already  indicated,  their  use  is  entirely  a  matter  of  choice. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

SOUPS. 


stock  for  all  Kinds  of  Soup. 

Spread  your  soup  pot  with  four  tablespoonfuls  of  butter, 
lay  on  it  next  the  meat,  either  a  knuckle  of  veal  or  beef  (or 
both  together  for  the  finest  kind  of  stock).  Add  a  cup  of 
cold  water,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  salt,  three  middle-sized 
onions  with  two  cloves  in  each,  one  turnip,  one  carrot,  and 
one-half  a  head  of  celery  (if  you  have  it).  Put  the  cover 
on  the  pot,  and  occasionally  stir  it,  until  the  bottom  is 
covered  Avith  a  whitish  glaze,  then  fill  up  the  pot  with  cold 
water,  and  when  upon  the  point  of  boiling  draw  it  to  the 
side  to  simmer  long  enough  to  jelly.  Strain  while  hot,  and 
vary  as  suits  yourself  when  serving.  To  two  gallons  of 
water  about  six  pounds  of  veal  or  seven  pounds  of  beef  is 
the  proper  allowance.  To  make  the  stock  very  clear,  put  it, 
after  straining,  over  the  fire,  skim  well,  and  when  boiling 
have  ready  the  whites  of  three  eggs  whisked  well  in  a  cup 
of  cold  water.  Add  to  these  a  cup  of  the  boiling  stock, 
still  beating ;  then  whisk  the  stock  while  pouring  in  the  eggs, 
continue  the  beating  until  it  is  almost  on  the  boil,  remove 
it  from  the  fire,  let  it  remain  a  few  minutes,  when  strain. 

Calf's  Head  Soup. 

Take  the  head,  heart,  liver  and  feet  of  a  calf;  piit  them 
in  a  pot,  and  cover  with  water;  boil  until  very  tender,  remov- 
ing the  scum  ;  peel  the  tongue  ;  separate  all  the  meat  from 
the  bones,  and  cut  it  into  ,square  pieces,      Keep   the  brajn 
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with  it.  Pour  the  water  into  ^i  dish,  and  put  the  kettle  over 
the  fire  dry.  Dredge  the  pot  well  with  flour  ;  rub  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  butter  on  the  flour,  and  let  it  brown, 
taking  care  that  it  does  not  burn ;  then  add  onions  chopped 
very  fine.  Let  them  fry  a  little,  then  add  the  meat  in  layers, 
with  ground  black  and  red  pepper,  salt  and  cloves.  Fry 
slowly  on  the  back  of  the  stove  until  all  is  well  browned, 
stirring  frequently ;  then  add  the  water  that  the  meat  was 
boiled  in.  Boil  five  or  six  eggs  hard.  Separate  the  whites 
from  the  yolks.  Chop  the  whites  very  fine,  and  put  them 
in  the  soup.  Put  the  yolks  in  a  tureen  with  claret  or  port- 
wine,  a  little  nutmeg,  one  sliced  lemon,  and  forcemeat  balls. 
The  lard  that  these  are  fried  in  is  also  to  be  added  to  the 
soup.  Boil  one-half  hour ;  then  pour  on  the  ingredients  in 
the  tureen.  This  soup  will  keep  in  winter  several  days.  The 
forcemeat  balls  are  made  with  chopped  veal,  pork,  onions, 
bread-crumbs,  and  eggs.  Season  with  pepper  and  salt,  roll  in 
flour,  and  fry  in  lard.  The  shank  bone  from  which  the  meat 
is  cut  to  make  these  balls,  may  be  boiled  with  the  head. 

Beef  Soup. 

Four  pounds  of  the  best  part  of  the  shin  of  the  beef,  to 
three  quarts  of  cold  water.  Let  it  come  to  a  strong  boil. 
Skim  until  no  scum  rises.  Scrape  and  wash  two  large 
carrots  and  slice  them.  Add  two  large  onions,  sticking 
cloves  in  one  of  them ;  one  tablespoonful  of  salt,  parsley, 
one-half  a  turnip ;  if  you  have  celery,  the  tops  or  waste 
pieces  improve  the  soup  very  much,  or  a  teaspoonful  of 
celery  seed  tied  in  a  fine  piece  of  muslin.  When  the  soup 
boils  up,  set  it  on  the  back  of  the  stove,  where  it  will  simmer 
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constantly  for  six  hours.     Then  strain  the  onions,   and  put 

them  in  the  oven  until  they  are  black,  and  add  to  the  soup 

to  give  a  nice  color.      It   is  best  to  make  the  soup  the  day 

before,  as  you  can  better  strain  all  the  fat  off.      When  the 

soup  is  boiled  enough,  strain  it  through   a  hair  sieve ;   and 

when  ready  to  use,  boil  rice   or  vermicelli   in   it  for  a   few 

minutes. 

Beef  Bone  Soup. 

Boil  beef  or  mutton  bones  about  twelve  hours,  with   one 

onion,  one  turnip,  one  carrot,  and  celery.      Strain  it,  and  the 

next   morning   it   will    form    a  jelly.     Add   peas,  barley, 

rice  or  vermicelli. 

Ox  Tail  Soup. 

Make  as  above,  straining  the  vegetables  out.  Put  the 
soup  back  into  the  pot.  Mix,  for  thickening,  one  pint  of 
flour  and  water,  season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a  little  cloves, 
stir  this  all  into  the  soup,  and  let  it  boil  one-half  hour.  The 
ox  tails  are  dressed  and  put  in  instead  of  the  shin. 

Vegetable  Soup. 

Cut  your  vegetables  to  suit  your  taste,  put  them  in  a 
stew-pan  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  and  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  powdered  sugar,  place  it  upon  a  sharp  fire  for  about 
ten  minutes,  do  not  allow  the  vegetables  to  get  brown,  but 
just  covered  with  a  thin  glaze,  when  pour  two  quarts  or 
more  of  clear  stock  over  them ;  and  when  upon  the  point 
of  boiling,  draw  it  to  the  corner  to  simmer  until  the  vege- 
tables are  quite  tender,  and  then  serve.  About  one-half 
hour's  simmering  will  generally  do.  The  usual  allowance 
of  vegetables  is  one-half  a  pound  of  cut  vegetables  to  two 
quarts  of  stock. 
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Puree  YegetaWe  Soup. 

Cut  finely  three  onions,  three  turnips,  one  carrot,  and 
four  potatoes,  which  put  into  a  stew-pan  with  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  butter,  and  a  little  parsley.  Let  it  cook  for 
about  ten  minutes,  when  add  one  tablespoonful  of  flour. 
Mix  it  well  in,  and  then  add  two  quarts  of  stock,  and  one 
pint  of  boiling  milk.  Season  with  a  little  salt  and  sugar. 
Stir  until  boiling,  when  pass  through  a  sieve,  and  serve 
with  small  pieces  of  fried  bread. 

Mutton  Soup. 

Boil  a  leg  of  mutton  three  hours.  Season  to  your  taste 
with  salt  and  pepper:  add  one  teaspoonful  of  summer  savory. 
Make  a  batter  of  one  &^^,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  milk,  and 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  all  well  beaten  together.  Drop 
this  batter  into  the  soup  with  a  spoon,  and  boil  three  minutes. 

Green  Corn  and  Tomato  Soup. 

Take  about  eight  or  ten  pounds  of  soup  meat,  and  put 
over  the  fire  in  cold  water,  skimming  it  well  before  it  boils. 
Let  it  boil  two  or  three  hours.  Then  cut  the  corn  from 
twelve  ears  of  sweet  corn,  and  put  the  cobs  into  the  boiling 
soup,  allowing  them  to  remain  until  all  of  the  sweetness  is 
extracted  ;  then  take  the  cobs  out  and  put  in  the  corn,  and 
about  two  quarts  of  tomatoes  (after  they  are  peeled  and 
cut,  two  medium  sized  onions,  and  two  carrots,  chopped. 
Season  with  pepper  and  salt  just  before  serving.  A  dump- 
ling may  be  added,  made  with  one  half-pint  of  sour  milk, 
one  egg,  one  teaspoonful  of  saleratus,  flour,  and  a  little  salt. 
Drop  by  the  spoonful  into  the  boiling  soup. 
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Tomato  Soup. 

For  one  gallon  of  soup  take  three  quarts  of  good  beef 
stock,  one  medium  sized  carrot,  two  small  onions,  one 
turnip,  and  one  beet,  cut  fine.  Add  three  quarts  of  tomatoes ; 
boil  one  hour,  and  strain  through  a  sieve;  then  put  five 
ounces  of  butter  in  a  stew-pan,  beat  until  it  becomes  alight 
brown,  take  from  the  fire  and  add  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
flour.  While  hot,  mix  well  and  add  to  the  boiling  tomatoes. 
Season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  add  one  dessertspoonful 
of  sugar.  Place  over  the  fire  again,  boil  five  minutes,  and 
skim. 

A  Soup  Without  Meat. 

Boil  ten  good  sized  potatoes  until  soft  enough  to  mash. 
Boil  three  pints  of  milk,  and  stir  into  it  one  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  a  little  salt,  and  a  little  mace  or  nutmeg. 
Pour  this  over  the  potatoes,  stir  well,  and  strain  through  a 
sieve  until  smooth.  Stir  it  over  the  fire  again,  until  it  boils. 
Then  pour,  boiling  hot,  into  a  tureen,  in  which  should  have 
been  laid  six  Boston  crackers,  cut  in  half  and  toasted. 

Claui  Soup. 

Fill  a  two  quart  sauce- pan  with  clams  in  the  shells  (long 
clams  are  best).  Wash  the  clams  first  in  three  waters,  until 
the  shells  are  very  clean.  Fill  up  the  sauce-pan  with  cold 
water.  Let  it  boil  until  the  clams  open.  Pour  off  the  water, 
and  strain  it  through  a  fine  strainer  and  put  it  aside  to  make 
the  soup.  Throw  the  clams  in  cold  water.  Pick  out  the 
soft  part  for  use.  One-half  hour  before  dinner,  put  the 
liquor  on  the  fire,  and  when  it  comes  to  a  boil  stir  in,  until 
very  smooth,  a  piece  of  butter  of  the  size  of  an  ^gg,  mixed 
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with  one  tablespoonful  cjf  flmir.  Add  mace,  salt,  pepper 
and  one  cup  of  milk  or  cream.  Boil  one-half  hour,  or  until 
the  flour  is  cooked.  Put  in  the  clams  to  get  hot.  Take  off 
the  fire.  Stir  in  two  beaten  yolks  of  eggs.  Do  not  allow 
it  to  boil  afterwards,  or  it  will  curdle. 

Mock  Cljiiii  Soup. 

One  pint  of  beans,  to  one  gallon  of  water,  boil  and  then 
strain,  then  add  one  small  onion,  summer  savory,  a  piece  of 
butter  as  large  as  two  eggs,  one  teacup  of  cream  (or  one 
pint  of  milk).  When  boiled,  toast  two  slices  of  bread,  and 
cut  them  in  small  pieces.  Slice  four  hard  boiled  eggs. 
When  ready  to  serve,  pour  the   soup   over   the   bread  and 

eggs. 

Parker  House  Soup. 

Three  quarts  of  stock,  two  quarts  of  tomatoes,  four 
ounces  of  butter,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  one  beet,  one 
turnip,  one  carrot,  and  one  onion,  sliced.  Boil  three-quarters 
of  an  hour. 

Teal  Soup. 

Cut  a  veal  shin  into  small  pieces  and  fry  it  with  an  onion, 
add  water  in  sufficient  quantity,  put  in  one  tablespoonful 
of  mixed  cloves  and  allspice  (ground),  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.  One-half  hour  before  serving  add  one  tablespoonful 
of  butter  mixed  with  flour,  put  the  yolks  of  hard  boiled  eggs 
in  the  tureen,  one  for  each  plate. 

Rice  Soup. 

Take  a  leg  of  lamb  of  moderate  size  ;  wash  it  and  put  it 
into  four  quarts  of  cold  water;  just  before  it  begins  to  boil, 
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take  the  scum  oft"  carefully  with  a  skimmer.  If  this  be 
neglected  and  the  scum  boils  in,  then  strain  the  liquor,  and 
return  it  to  the  kettle.  When  it  boils  again,  add  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  cup  of  rice ;  season  to  taste  with  black  pepper 
and  salt.  Add  one-half  of  a  cup  of  sweet  cream  just  before 
serving,  and  let  it  boil  up  once.  This  soup  requires  about 
three  hours  to  boil. 

Pea  Soup. 

Soak  the  peas  over  night.  In  the  morning  put  them 
over  the  fire  in  cold  water,  and  parboil.  Then  throw  oft" 
that  water,  and  pour  boiling  water  over  them.  Add  one 
medium  sized  onion,  chopped,  and  celery  cut  fine  (if  celery 
cannot  be  had,  use  celery  seed  tied  .in  a  piece  of  muslin). 
Boil  constantly  five  or  six  hours,  stirring  frequently  to 
prevent  burning.  Season  with  pepper  and  salt  just  before 
serving,  and  strain  through  a  colander,  mashing  the  peas. 
Boil  in  another  kettle  a  piece  of  salt  pork,  and  about  half 
an  hour  before  serving,  add  this  to  the  soup.  If  the  soup 
is  too  thick,  add  boiling  water.  Serve  with  pieces  of  the 
pork  cut  fine,  and  small  squares  of  toasted  or  fried  bread. 

Asparagus  Soup. 

Take  some  asparagus,  and  boil  until  it  is  well  boiled  to 
pieces.  Then  strain  oft"  the  water ;  add  milk,  pepper  and 
salt.  Let  it  boil  up.  Chop  some  parsley  fine,  and  put  it 
in  the  tureen.      Pour  the  liquor  on,  and  serve. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

FISH  AND  SHELL  FISH. 


Baked  Fish. 

For  a  medium  sized  fish  : — Stuff  it  with  bread  crumbs,  a 
Httle  pork  made  very  fine,  sweet  herbs,  or  spices  to  your 
taste,  one  egg,  salt  and  pepper.  Place  the  fish  in  your  pan, 
with  nearly  one  piiit  of  water  to  keep  it  moist.  Put  a  little 
flour  and  butter  on  the  fish,  to  brown  it  nicely. 

To  Broil  a  Shad. 

Split  and  wash  the  shad,  and  afterwards  dry  it  in  a  cloth, 
have  ready  a  bed  of  clear  coals,  grease  your  gridiron,  and 
as  soon  as  it  is  hot,  lay  the  shad  upon  it,  and  broil  it  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more,  according  to  the  thick- 
ness.     Butter  it  well  and  send  it  to  the  table. 

To  Boil  Fresh  Salmon. 

Scale  and  clean  the  fish.  Place  it  on  the  strainer  of  a 
large  fish  kettle,  and  fill  up  with  cold  water ;  throw  in  a 
handful  of  salt ;  let  it  boil  slowly  (the  length  of  time  de- 
pends upon  the  size  and  weight  of  the  fish  ;  you  may  allow 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  each  pound).  It  must  be  thoroughly 
done.  Try  it  with  a  fork ;  and  the  minute  it  is  completely 
boiled,  lift  up  the  strainer,  and  rest  it  across  the  top  of  kettle, 
that  it  may  drain.  Send  to  table  on  a  hot  dish,  garnished 
with  curled  parsley.     To  be  eaten  with  drawn  butter. 

A  Tery  Nice  Chowder. 

Take  a  cod  and  haddock,   skin  them,   and   take  out  the 
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bones.  Put  the  heads  and  bones  on  to  boil,  in  about  three 
quarts  of  cold  water,  with  a  little  salt.  Then  cut  the  fish  in 
pieces  about  four  or  six  inches  square,  wash  and  wipe  them 
dry,  and  flour  them  a  little.  Cut  about  one-quarter  of  a 
pound  of  salt  pork  in  thin  slices,  and  fry  them  to  a  nice 
brown.  Cut  up  two  onions,  and  fr)'  them  in  the  pork  fat, 
but  be  careful  not  to  burn  them  or  have  them  too  brown. 
Take  out  the  onions  and  pork ;  have  ready  six  potatoes 
cut  in  thin  slices;  put  a  layer  offish  into^  a  pot  (having  the 
pork  at  the  bottom),  with  a  little  fried  onion,  potatoes,  pep- 
per, and  salt;  dredge  in  a  little  flour;  and  so  on  until  all  is 
in.  Then  strain  the  water  that  the  heads  and  bones  have 
been  boiling  in,  through  a  colander,  over  the  fish.  If  not 
enough  to  cover  the  fish,  add  hot  water.  Split  six  crackers, 
dip  them  in  cold  water  quickly,  and  put  them  over  the  top. 
Set  it  on  the  fire  and  boil  thirty  minutes.  Add  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  butter,  and  two  spoonfuls  of  flour  rubbed 
together;  and  a  glass  of  white  wine  if  you  like.  Let  it  boil 
a  few  minutes.  Just  before  dishing,  add  one  quart  of  cream 
or  milk ;   give  it  one  boil ;   and  it  is  ready  for  the  table. 

Clam  Chowder. 

Wash  the  clams,  put  them  into  a  pan,  turn  boiling  water 
over  them,  and  cover  them  tight.  Let  them  stand  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes.  Then  take  out  all  the  clams,  cut  ofl"  the 
black  heads,  flour  them,  and  season  with  a  little  nutmeg, 
mace,  pepper,  and  salt.  Take  three  quarts  of  the  liquor, 
and  put  it  into  a  saucepan  to  boil.  To  one-half  pound  of 
butter,  rub  well  three  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  and  stir  it  into 
the  liquor.  Put  in  the  clams,  and  let  them  boil  fifteen 
minutes.     If  you  like  add  one  pint  of  cream  or  milk. 
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Halilbut  a  la  Creme. 

Cut  two  onions  in  one-half  pint  of  water,  and  add  a  little 
mace  and  parsley.  When  thoroughly  boiled,  add  one 
quart  of  milk  or  cream,  one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  and  strain  all  through  a  sieve.  Take 
four  pounds  of  well  boiled  halibut  (or  other  fish),  salted 
while  boiling  ;  flake  it,  butter  a  good-sized  baking  dish,  and 
put  first  a  layer  of  fish,  then  some  of  the  dressing,  and  so 
on  alternately,  until  the  dish  is  full.  Put  grated  bread 
crumbs  on  the  top,  and  bake  it  one  hour. 

Codfish  Balls. 

Boil  and  pick  your  fish  ;  pare  and  boil  your  potatoes  ;  mix 
all  together,  with  two  eggs,  a  lump  of  butter,  and  a  little 
sweet  cream  ;  make  into  balls  and  fry. 

Broiled  Codfish. 

Soak  the  codfish  over  night,  let  it  drain  on  the  iron  in 
front  of  the  fire  until  nearly  dry,  broil  it  until  brown  on 
both  sides,  then  put  it  on  a  board  and  beat  it  soft  with  a 
pestle.  Pour  on  boiling  water,  and  after  a  minute  drain  it 
off".  If  very  salt,  pour  on  water  twice.  Butter  and  send  to 
the  table. 

Oyster  Pie. 

Have  a  rich  paste  baked  on  an  oval  or  round  dish,  with 
a  high  border.  When  baked,  cut  out  the  flat  part  close 
to  the  rim,  and  place  in  the  bottom  of  a  deep  dish.  Make 
a  sauce  with  a  pint  of  milk,  a  tablespoonful  of  flour,  and 
one  of  butter  ;  season  with  salt  and  white  pepper.  When 
the  sauce  is  well  boiled  put  in  a  quart  of  oysters,   and  let 
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them  cook  well  through  without  boiling.     Then  pour  them 
into  the  dish  on  the  paste,  and  place  the  rim  on  top. 

Scalloped  Oyster  Pie. 

Pulverize  crackers,  and  mix  with  them  butter  sufficient 
to  make  the  whole  adhesive.  Roll  it  out,  and  put  it  in  a 
deep  dish.  Dry  the  oysters,  and  put  a  thick  layer  on  the 
crust,  adding  pepper,  salt,  and  small  pieces  of  butter.  Then 
roll  out  another  piece,  and  cover  the  oysters  ;  and  so  on, 
until  the  dish  is  full.      Bake  it  carefully. 

Scalloped  Oysters. 

For  a  five  quart  pan,  take  two  quarts  of  oysters,  and  one 
pound  of  small  butter  crackers,  rolled  fine.  Put  a  thick' 
layer  of  cracker  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  Take  the  oysters 
upon  a  fork  and  cover  the  cracker  with  them,  then  cut  a 
piece  of  butter  half  the  size  of  an  &^^  into  small  bits  and 
place  them  around  upon  the  oysters,  sprinkling  a  little  salt 
(not  more  than  quarter  of  a  teaspoonful),  with  a  little  pepper, 
over  all.  Repeat  this  until  all  the  oysters  and  cracker  are 
used,  putting  a  layer  of  cracker  upon  the  top.  Pour  upon 
the  whole  cream  or  milk,  until  you  can  just  see  it  around 
the  edge  of  the  pan.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven  for  one  hour  and 
a  half,  or  two  hours.  When  thoroughly  heated,  put  a  little 
more  butter  upon  the  top,  to  make  them  brown  nicely. 

To  Fry  Oysters. 

Get  the  largest  and  finest  oysters.  After  separating  them 
from  the  liquor,  wipe  them  quite  dry  with  a  cloth.  Then 
beat  up  yolk  of  &^^  and  milk  in  the  proportion  of  two  yolks 
to  a  wineglass  of  milk.      Grate  stale  bread  or  crackers  very 
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fine  ;  dip  the  oysters  in  tlie  mixture  of  egg  and  milk  ;   then 

roll  them  in  the  grated  bread  crumbs,   put  them   into  the 

frying  pan  of  hot  butter,  and  fry  them  brown,  turning  them 

on  both  sides.     They  must  be  crisp,  not  greasy.      Serve  on 

a  hot  dish. 

Steamed  Oysters. 

Place  large  oysters  in  a  colander,  to  drain  most  of  the 
juice.  Then  put  them  in  a  pan,  with  a  generous  bit  of 
butter,  cover  the  pan  tightly,  and  steam  over  the  fire, 
shaking  the  pan  occasionally.  Have  ready  some  hot  but- 
tered toast,  and  when  the  oysters  look  white  and  plump, 
turn  them  on  the  toast,  and  send  immediately  to  the  table. 

Fricasseed  Oysters. 

Toast  about  one  dozen  crackers  after  splitting  them 
open.  Lay  them  in  a  deep  dish,  or  on  a  platter,  and  turn 
over  them  the  following  mixture: — Take  one  cup  of  sweet 
cream,  put  it  into  a  stew-pan,  also  butter  of  the  size  of  an 
Ggg5  thicken  with  a  small  dessertspoonful  of  flour  mixed 
with  a  little  milk.  As  soon  as  it  is  scalding  hot,  put  into  it 
one  pint  of  oysters.  Let  it  just  come  to  a  boil,  season  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  turn  it  over  the  crackers. 

Lobster  Croquettes. 

Take  the  meat  and  fat  of  a  tender  fresh  lobster,  chop  it 
very  fine,  add  salt,  pepper,  mace  and  butter.  To  three- 
quarters  of  a  pint  of  boiled  cream  stir  in  one-quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter  and  three  tablespoonfuls  of  flour.  Add 
this  to  the  lobster  ;  shape  the  croquettes,  dip  them  in  yolk 
of  egg  and  rolled  cracker,  fry  in  butter  to  a  light  brown, 
and  serve  hot. 
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Salt-Fish  Dinner. 

Soak  two  pounds  of  salt  codfish  over  night,  in  cold  water, 
putting  the  fish  into  the  water  with  the  skin  uppermost. 
The  next  morning  wash  the  fish,  and  put  it  into  a  large 
kettle  with  plenty  of  fresh  cold  water ;  set  the  kettle  on  the 
back  of  the  stove,  where  the  water  will  keep  hot  without  boil- 
ing, and  let  the  fish  scald  until  just  before  dinner-time  ;  then 
boil  it  gently  for  five  minutes,  drain  it,  and  serve  it  with 
melted  butter  made  as  described  below,  or  with  pork-scraps. 
Boiled  potatoes  and  boiled  beets  are  sometimes  served  with 
the  salt  fish,  and  in  the  season  a  dish  of  boiled  parsnips. 

Melted  Butter. 

This  old-fashioned  sauce  is  seldom  well-made,  but  it  is  so 
excellent  that  it  deserves  attention.  It  should  be  made 
about  fifteen  minutes  before  dinner-time.  Put  in  a  clean 
saucepan  over  the  fire  a  tablespoonful  each  of  butter  and 
flour  and  stir  them  until  they  bubble;  then  gradually  stir  in 
a  pint. of  boiling  water,  a  saltspoonful  of  salt,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  saltspoonful  of  white  pepper,  and  stir  the  sauce  until 
it  is  at  the  boiling  point.  When  the  sauce  boils,  draw  the 
saucepan  to  the  side  of  the  fire,  where  its  contents  will  keep 
hot  without  boiling,  and  stir  into  it,  one  at  a  time,  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  taking  care  that  each  one  is  en- 
tirely mixed  with  the  sauce  before  adding  another.  As  soon 
as  the  butter  is  stirred  in,  serve  the  sauce  in  a  hot  sauceboat. 

Salt-Fish  Hash. 

Chop  cold  boiled  salt  fish  fine,  after  removing  all  the  skin 
and  bones ;  chop  twice  as  much  boiled  potato  as  there  is 
fish;  allow  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fat  salt  pork  for  every 
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pound  offish,  slice  it,  and  fry  it  brown  in  a  frying-pan,  and 
then  take  it  up,  leaving  the  drippings  in  the  pan,  and  keep 
it  hot ;  put  the  minced  fish  and  potatoes  into  the  frying-pan, 
with  a  palatable  seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper,  and  stir  them 
until  they  are  hot ;  then  move  them  to  one  side  of  the  pan, 
form  them  by  pressing  them  together  into  a  cake,  let  them 
brown  on  the  bottom  and  then  turn  them  out  on  a  hot  dish, 
and  serve  them  with  the  fried  pork.  The  quantity  of  pork 
given  will  generally  yield  enough  drippings  to  fry  the  hash; 
but  if  there  should  not  be  sufficient,  a  little  butter  may  be 
used,  only  enough  to  brown  the  hash. 

Cod's  Tougues  with  Egg  Sauce. 

Wash  two  pounds  of  salt  cod's  tongue  in  cold  water,  pour 
lukewarm  water  over  them,  and  let  them  remain  where  the 
water  will  retain  its  heat  for  two  hours  or  longer ;  after  the 
tongues  have  been  soaked,  put  them  over  the  fire  in  enough 
cold  water  to  cover  them  ;  add  a  cupful  of  milk  and  a  small 
red-pepper  pod  or  a  palatable  seasoning  of  cayenne,  and 
cook  them  slowly  for  about  half  an  hour,  or  until  they  are 
tender ;  meantime  boil  three  eggs  hard,  remove  the  shells 
and  chop  the  eggs.  Just  before  the  tongues  are  done,  put 
in  a  saucepan  over  the  fire  a  heaping  tablespoonful  each  of 
butter  and  flour,  and  stir  them  together  until  they  begin 
to  bubble ;  then  gradually  stir  in  enough  of  the  milk  and 
water  in  which  the  tongues  were  boiled  to  make  the  sauce 
sufficiently  salt,  and  more  milk  to  bring  it  to  the  consistency 
of  thick  cream  ;  put  the  tongues  into  the  sauce,  add  the 
chopped  eggs,  and  then  serve  them  hot. 

Tongues  and  sounds  are  good  either  fried,  broiled  or 
baked  ;  care  being  taken  to  freshen  them  first. 
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Boiled  Salt  Mackerel  witli  Butter. 

Either  freshen  a  salt  mackerel  by  soaking  it  over  night 

in  cold  water,  with  the  skin  up,  or  by  repeatedly  heating  it  in 

fresh  water  frequently  changed.     The  fish  should  be  placed, 

skin   upward,  flat  in  a  pan  large   enough   to  hold   it,  and 

covered  with  cold  water,  the  pan  being  put  over  a   gentle 

fire.      As  soon  as   the  water  is  scalding  hot,  it  should   be 

poured  off  and  replaced  with  cold.     The  fibre  of  the  fish 

in  not  hardened  by  this  process ;   and  generally,  by  the  time 

the  fish  is  fresh  enough  to  use,  it  is  cooked.      While  the  fish 

is  being   freshened,  make  a  sauce  of  clarified  butter;    and 

when  the  fish  is  freshened  drain  it,  pour  the  sauce  over  it, 

and  serve  it.     The  mackerel  may  be  soaked,  then  broiled, 

and  served  with  white  sauce  or  clarified  butter,  and  a   dish 

of  boiled  potatoes. 

Salted  Shad. 

After  the  shad  have  been  scaled,  spnt  them  down  the 
back,  clean  them,  saving  the  roes,  wash  them  in  plenty  of 
cold  water,  and  lay  them  in  a  wooden  tray  or  tub,  with  fine 
salt  sprinkled  thickly  between  the  fish  ;  let  the  fish  stand 
in  this  salt  for  two  days.  Then  drain  and  wipe  the  shad, 
again  sprinkle  them  with  coarse  salt,  and  pack  them  away 
in  boxes  or  tubs.  Before  using  salted  shad,  soak  them  over 
night  in  fresh  water,  laying  the  skin  upward. 

After  salt  shad  has  been  freshened,  it  may  be  baked, 
boiled,  broiled  or  fried. 

How  to  Boil  Terrapin. 

Terrapin  should  be  alive  when  brought  from  the  market. 
Wash  them  by   putting  them  for   half  an  hour  into  a  tub  or 
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large  pan  half  filled  with  clean  cold  water ;  have  over  the  fire 
a  large  pot  half  full  of  boiling  water ;  plunge  the  terrapin 
into  this,  head  first,  grasping  them  from  the  back  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  a  bite ;  let  the  terrapin  boil  from  five  to 
ten  minutes,  or  until  the  skin  of  the  claws  or  leg  can  be 
rubbed  off  with  a  wet  cloth  ;  after  this  outer  skin  is  removed, 
put  the  terrapin  again  over  the  fire  in  sufficient  clean  boil- 
ing water  to  cover  them,  with  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  to  each 
quart  of  water,  and  boil  them  gently  until  the  shells  begin 
to  separate  at  the  sides :  the  length  of  time  will  vary.  The 
shells  are  joined  at  each  side,  between  the  fore  and  hind 
claws  or  legs,  with  small  serrated  points,  which  part  slightly 
when  the  terrapin  are  tender  ;  sometimes  they  are  tender 
in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  but  often  a  longer  time  is 
required  for  boiling.  When  the  shells  of  the  terrapin  can 
be  parted,  take  them  from  the  boiling  water,  and  let  them 
cool  until  they  can  be  dressed. 

How  to  Dress  Terrapin. 

Loosen  the  sides  of  the  shells  of  boiled  terrapin  as  soon 
as  they  are  cool  enough  to  handle ;  lift  off  the  top  shell, 
which  is  held  to  the  spine  of  the  terrapin  by  small  bands 
of  flesh  ;  these  are  to  be  pulled  or  cut  apart ;  then  remove 
the  under  shell.  The  entrails  of  the  terrapin  lie  in  a  mass, 
with  the  eggs  and  liver  embedded  in  them,  and  the  legs  are 
attached  to  them  by  crossing  bands  of  flesh  ;  pull  off  the 
legs,  leaving  the  flesh  attached  to  them,  break  off  the  sharp 
claws  at  the  extremities  of  the  feet ;  separate  and  throwaway 
the  head,  and  put  the  legs  on  a  dish ;  carefully  remove  all 
the  eggs,  and  put  them  into  a  bowl  of  hot  water ;  sepa- 
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rate  the  liver  from  the  entrails,  and  cut  out  that  part  of  the 
liver  which  contains  the  small  dark-green  gall-bag  that  can 
be  seen  at  one  side  of  the  liver.  The  utmost  care  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  cutting  or  breaking  the  gall-bag:  in  remov- 
ing it,  the  liver  should  be  held  over  an  empty  dish,  and,  if 
the  gall-bag  is  cut  or  broken,  the  liver  should  be  thrown 
away,  and  the  hands  washed  before  the  dressing  of  the  ter- 
rapin is  resumed.  After  the  gall-bag  is  removed,  cut  the 
liver  in  pieces  about  half  an  inch  square,  and  put  it  with  the 
flesh  of  the  terrapin.  Only  the  flesh,  eggs  and  liver  of  ter- 
rapin are  ordinarily  used  ;  old  Southern  cooks  sometimes 
scalded  and  scraped  the  intestines,  and  added  them  to  ter- 
rapin stew. 

Stewed  Terrapin  witli  Cream. 

For  a  pint  of  terrapin-meat,  use  two  heaping  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  butter  and  one  of  dry  flour ;  stir  them  over  the  fire 
in  a  thick  saucepan  until  they  bubble  ;  then  gradually  stir  in 
a  pint  of  cream,  a  level  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  quarter  of  a 
saltspoonful  each  of  white  pepper  and  grated  nutmeg,  and 
a  dust  of  cayenne  ;  next  put  the  terrapin  into  the  sauce, 
and  stir  it  until  it  is  scalding  hot;  draw  the  saucepan  to  the 
side  of  the  fire,  where  its  contents  will  not  boil,  and  stir  in 
the  yolks  of  four  raw  eggs  previously  beaten  smooth ;  do 
not  allow  the  terrapin  to  boil  after  adding  the  eggs,  but 
pour  it  at  once  into  a  tureen  containing  a  gill  of  good 
Madeira  and  a  tablespoonful  of  lemon-juice,  and  serve  it. 

Oreen  Turtle  Fried. 

Cut  thin  slices  of  tender,  uncooked  turtle-flesh,  or  of  cold 
cooked  turtle ;  roll  them  in  cracker-crumbs,  then  dip  them 
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in  beaten  egg,  and  again  roll  them  in  crumbs ;  have  ready- 
over  the  fire  a  frying-pan  containing  about  half  an  inch  of 
butter  melted,  and  when  it  begins  to  smoke  put  in  the  slices 
of  turtle,  and  fry  them  light  brown ;  when  the  slices  are 
fried,  lay  them  on  brown  paper  in  a  dripping-pan  to  free 
them  from  grease,  and  keep  them  hot  in  the  oven  until  the 
sauce  is  made  as  follows :  Pour  nearly  all  the  butter  out  of 
the  frying-pan ;  stir  in  half  a  pint  of  cream,  half  a  pint  of 
mild  tomato  catsup,  and  enough  flour  or  cracker-crumbs  to 
make  a  sauce  of  the  proper  consistency ;  let  it  boil  for  two 
or  three  minutes  while  the  fried  turtle  is  being  dished  with 
a  garnish  of  sliced  lemon  or  fresh  water-cresses ;  then  pour 
the  sauce  into  a  bowl,  and  serve  the  dish.  Any  other  well- 
seasoned  sauce  may  be  used  with  fried  turtle. 

Tender  turtle  steaks  are  very  good  broiled,  and  served 
with  any  acid  jelly. 

To  Prepare  Frogs'  Legs. 

The  hind-legs  of  large  frogs  are  the  only  parts  used  ; 
the  bodies  are  separated  in  the  middle,  and  the  legs  are 
skinned.  The  flesh  of  the  legs  is  white,  very  tender,  and 
somewhat  resembles  that  of  poultry.  After  the  frogs'  legs 
are  skinned,  wash  them  well  in  cold  water,  put  them  over 
the  fire  in  salted  boiling  water,  and  boil  them  for  five  min- 
utes; then  throw  them  into  cold  water  to  cool.  This  pro- 
cess is  called  blanching,  and  must  always  be  done  if  the 
flavor  is  to  be  considered.  After  the  frogs'  legs  are 
blanched,  they  may  be  fried  or  broiled  according  to  any  of 
the  recipes  for  frying  or  broiling  fish,  or  stewed  in  a  white 
sauce. 
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MEATS,  SAUCES  AND  GRATIES. 


Roast  Beef. 

Roast  beef  can  be  prepared  before  an  ordinary  range  or 
cooking-stove  by  using  a  tin  case,  open  on  the  side  toward 
the  fire,  called  a  Dutch  oven  ;  any  large  box  of  tin  bright 
enough  to  reflect  the  heat  will  serve  for  this  purpose,  if  it 
has  a  bottom  tight  enough  to  retain  the  drippings  from  the 
meat.  The  regular  Dutch  oven  is  provided  with  a  hook, 
upon  which  the  meat  is  hung  ;  if  it  has  to  be  otherwise 
supported,  the  best  method  is  by  a  rack,  which  will  raise 
the  meat  to  about  the  middle  of  the  oven,  where  the  heat 
is  the  most  regular.  Wipe  the  beef  with  a  wet  towel  after" 
it  has  been  trimmed  by  the  butcher,  suspend  it  in  the  Dutch 
oven,  and  place  it  before  the  fire  where  it  will  brown 
quickly;  after  it  is  brown,  season  it  with  salt  and  pepper; 
if  a  frothed  surface  is  desired,  dust  the  beef  with  dry  flour, 
and  then  moisten  it  with  drippings  every  fifteen  minutes, 
after  it  is  brown  ;  allow  fifteen  minutes  to  a  pound  for  roast- 
ing beef  medium  rare  before  a  hot  fire.  When  the  beef  is 
done,  put  it  on  a  hot  platter,  and  quickly  make  the  gravy 
as  follows,  or  do  this  before  taking  up  the  beef  Put  over 
the  fire  in  a  frying-pan,  dripping-pan,  or  sauce-pan,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  beef-drippings,  and  one  of  dry  flour,  and 
stir  them  until  they  are  brown  ;  then  gradually  stir  in  a  pint 
of  boiling  water,  and  a  palatable  seasoning  of  salt  and  pep- 
per ;  let  the  gravy  so  made  boil  for  one  minute,  and  then 
serve  it  with  the  beef. 
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Roast  lamb  with  Sorrel-Sauce. 

Have  the  bone  cut  from  a  shoulder  of  lamb  without 
mangling  it ;  replace  the  bone  with  crumbs  of  bread,  highly- 
seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  sew  or  tie  the  lamb  so 
as  to  enclose  the  crumbs ;  put  the  lamb  upon  a  spit,  or  into 
a  pan  just  large  enough  to  hold  it,  and  either  roast  it  before 
a  hot  fire,  or  bake  it  in  a  very  hot  oven.  When  the  meat  is 
brown,  season  it  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  cook  it  to  the 
required  degree  ;  about  fifteen  minutes  to  a  pound  will  cook 
it  medium  well  done.  While  the  lamb  is  being  cooked, 
prepare  some  sorrel-sauce  as  follows,  and  when  the  meat  is 
done,  remove  the  strings,  and  serve  it  on  the  sorrel- sauce. 

Sorrel-Sauce. 

For  this  sauce,  either  the  large-leaved  field-sorrel,  or  the 
small  trefoil  of  the  wood-sorrel  may  be  used.  Thoroughly- 
wash  the  herb,  and  put  it  over  the  fire  in  an  earthen  or  por- 
celain-lined saucepan,  with  only  the  water  which  remains 
upon  it  after  it  is  washed,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  to 
each  pint  of  sorrel ;  cover  the  saucepan,  and  cook  the  sorrel 
until  it  is  tender  enough  to  beat  to  a  pulp  with  a  fork ;  then 
season  it  palatably  with  salt  and  pepper,  add  to  it  enough 
butter  to  make  it  semi-liquid,  and  serve  it  on  the  dish  with 
the  lamb.  Another  form  is  made  by  mixing  smoothly  over 
the  fire  a  tablespoonful  each  of  butter  and  flour,  then  stir- 
ring with  them  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  a  cupful  of  boiled 
sorrel-pulp,  and  a  palatable  seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper. 

Boast  Laml). 

After  a  quarter  of  lamb  is  trimmed,  wipe  it  with  a  wet 
towel,  put  it  in  front  of  the  fire,  or  in  a  very  hot  oven,  and 
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brown  it  quickly ;  after  it  is  brown,  season  it  with  salt  and 
pepper,  dust  it  with  flour,  and  baste  it  with  the  drippings 
every  fifteen  minutes,  if  a  frothed  surface  is  desired  ;  allow 
the  lamb  to  cook  about  twenty  minutes  to  a  pound.  Serve 
the  lamb  with  gravy  made  by  browning  together  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  its  drippings  and  one  of  dry  flour,  and  then 
stirring  with  them  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  a  palatable 
seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper  ;  as  soon  as  the  gravy  boils, 
serve  it.  Mint-sauce  may  be  served  with  roast  lamb,  made 
by  mixing  together  a  cupful  each  of  vinegar  and  sugar,  and 
half  a  cupful  of  chopped  green  mint. 

Saddle  of  Laml)  Roasted. 

The  saddle  of  lamb  is  simply  the  two  loins  cut  off  before 
the  carcass  is  split  open  down  the  back  ;  it  is  best  when 
roasted  before  an  open  fire,  but  it  may  be  nicely  cooked  in 
a  very  hot  oven.  If  it  is  of  medium  size,  it  will  cook  in  an 
hour  and  a  half;  but  if  it  is  large,  it  will  require  nearly  two 
hours.  It  is  first  to  be  exposed  to  intense  heat  until  it  is 
browned  ;  then  it  is  to  be  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper, 
and  every  fifteen  minutes  to  be  basted  with  the  drippings 
which  fall  from  it.  About  half  an  hour  before  the  loin  is 
done,  make  the  sauce  as  follows  :  and  when  the  lamb  is 
cooked,  dish  it  on  a  hot  platter,  and  serve  the  cucumber 
sauce  in  a  gravy-boat  with  it. 

Cucumber  Sauce. 

Peel  two  large  cucumbers,  cut  them  in  thin  slices,  and  let 
them  fall  into  salted  cold  water  ;  peel  and  slice  one  medium- 
sized  onion,  put  it  into  a  saucepan  with  the  cucumbers,  and 
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enough  broth  or  gravy  to  cover  them,  and  let  them  stew  for 
fifteen  minntes ;  then  season  the  sauce  highly  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  lemon-juice  or  vinegar,  and 
use  it  with  roast  lamb. 

A  New  England  Boiled  Dinner. 

Select  a  thick  piece  of  corned  beef  from  the  round, 
weighing  about  six  pounds  ;  wash  it  in  cold  water,  and  put 
it  over  the  fire  in  a  large  pot,  with  sufficient  cold  water  to 
cover  it  three  or  four  inches  ;  set  the  pot  where  its  contents 
will  slowly  reach  the  boiling-point,  and  boil  very  gently  for 
four  hours  from  the  time  it  is  first  placed  on  the  fire.  After 
the  meat  is  put  to  cook,  wash  four  large  beets  very  carefully, 
without  breaking  the  skin  or  cutting  off  the  stalks  or  roots, 
and  put  them  over  the  fire  to  boil  in  another  pot,  in  plenty 
of  actually  boiling  water.  Then  peel  four  large  white  tur- 
nips and  one  large  yellow  turnip ;  cut  the  latter  in  four 
pieces;  scrape  four  carrots  and  four  parsnips  ;  peel  a  dozen 
medium-sized  potatoes  ;  trim  and  wash  a  firm  head  of  white 
cabbage,  cut  its  stalk  out  without  breaking  the  leaves  apart, 
and  bind  it  with  broad  tape  to  keep  it  whole  while  cooking. 
As  fast  as  the  vegetables  are  prepared  lay  them  in  plenty 
of  cold  water  until  they  are  needed  for  cooking.  If  onions 
are  used,  they  should  be  boiled  in  a  separate  saucepan. 
Some  families  like  a  dish  of  boiled  squash  mashed  with  pep- 
per, salt  and  butter  served  as  a  part  of  a  boiled  dinner  ;  in 
the  fall  and  winter  pumpkin  is  often  used  like  the  squash. 

When  the  meat  begins  to  boil,  the  scum  which  rises  to 
the  surface  of  the  pot-liquor  should  be  carefully  skimmed 
off,  and  a  medium^sized  red  or  green  pepper  put  into  the 
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pot.  As  already  indicated,  the  pot  must  be  large  enough 
to  hold  both  meat  and  vegetables ;  the  vegetables,  except 
the  beets  and  onions,  are  to  be  added  to  the  meat  in  proper 
succession,  allowing  sufficient  time  for  each  kind  to  cook. 
The  carrots,  parsnips  and  turnips  will  boil  in  about  two 
hours  ;  the  cabbage  and  onions,  in  one  hour  ;  the  potatoes, 
squash  and  pumpkin,  in  about  half  an  hour.  The  beets 
will  boil  in  from  two  to  four  hours,  according  to  their  size  ; 
they  are  to  be  taken  up  when  tender,  their  skins  are  to  be 
rubbed  off  with  a  wet  towel,  and  then  they  are  to  be  sliced 
and  covered  with  vinegar.  They  are  generally  served  cold ; 
but  if  they  are  liked  hot,  they  can  be  heated  at  dinner-time, 
with  a  little  salt,  pepper  and  butter. 

When  the  boiled  dinner  is  cooked,  the  meat  is  placed  in 
the  middle  of  a  large  platter,  and  the  vegetables,  with  the 
exception  of  those  specified  for  separate  serving,  are  ar- 
ranged around  it.  A  piece  of  salt  pork  is  sometimes  boiled 
with  the  beef 

Mustard  Sauce. 

Mustard  sauce  made  as  follows  is  good  with  corned  beef: 
— After  the  beef  has  been  boiling  for  two  hours,  take  a  pint 
of  the  broth  from  it  to  use  for  sauce.  Peel  and  chop  a 
bunch  of  chives,  a  shallot,  or  two  or  three  small  green 
onions,  and  put  them  over  the  fire  in  a  pint  of  broth  to  boil 
for  half  an  hour ;  then  add  a  level  tablespoonful  of  dry 
mustard,  a  gill  of  vinegar,  and  a  high  seasoning  of  salt  and 
pepper;  stir  the  sauce  until  it  is  thoroughly  incorporated, 
and  then  keep  it  hot  until  it  is  rec^uired  for  the  beef, 
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Pickled  Beefs  Tongues. 

Cut  off  the  roots  of  the  tongues,  leaving  on  some  of  the 
fat ;  sprinkle  them  all  over  thickly  with  salt,  and  let  them 
lie  on  a  slanted  board  over  night  to  drain ;  mix  together  a 
cupful  each  of  brown  sugar  and  salt,  a  heaping  tablespoonful 
of  powdered  saltpetre,  and  a  tablespoonful  each  of  ground 
pepper,  cloves,  allspice,  and  mace,  for  two  tongues ;  rub 
this  mixture  well  over  the  tongues ;  put  them  in  a  pickling- 
tub,  and  let  them  stand  in  a  cool  place  for  ten  or  twelve 
days,  turning  them  every  day  in  the  pickle.  After  that 
time  they  may  be  dried,  or  smoked,  or  cooked  as  soon  as 
wanted. 

Boiled  Tongue. 

Wash  a  pickled  tongue,  put  it  into  enough  cold  water  to 
cover  it,  and  let  it  soak  over  night ;  the  next  morning  wash 
it,  put  it  over  the  fire  in  enough  fresh  cold  water  to  cover  it, 
and  boil  it  gently  until  it  is  very  tender ;  then  remove  the 
skin,  and  serve  the  tongue  hot,  with  any  sharp  sauce  and 
boiled  green  vegetables,  or  with  pickled  beets  or  red  cab- 
bage. If  the  tongue  is  to  be  served  cold,  return  it  to  the 
liquor  in  which  it  was  boiled,  after  skimming  it,  and  let  it 
cool  there;  this  will  make  it  very  tender  and  juicy. 

Baked  Tongue. 

Boil  the  tongue  as  directed  in  the  preceding  recipe,  and 
after  the  skin  is  removed  dust  it  with  bread  or  cracker 
crumbs,  and  brown  it  in  a  hot  oven. 

Boiled  Turkey  with  Oyster  Sauce. 

Choose  a  tender  hen  turkey  weighing  about  seven  pounds. 
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Have  it  carefully  plucked,  singed,  and  wiped  with  a  wet 
towel ;  cut  off  the  head  and  feet,  draw  it  without  breaking 
the  intestines  ;  either  stuff  it  with  equal  quantities  of  stale 
bread  and  oysters,  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper,  or  truss  it 
unstuffed  ;  put  it  over  the  fire  in  sufficient  boiling  water  to 
cover  it,  remove  all  scum  as  it  rises,  and  boil  the  turkey 
gently  for  about  two  hours,  or  until  it  is  tender.  While  the 
turkey  is  being  boiled,  carefully  remove  all  bits  of  shell  from 
a  quart  of  medium-sized  oysters,  and  strain  their  liquor. 

Oyster  Sauce. 

When  the  turkey  is  nearly  done,  put  in  a  saucepan  over 
the  fire  two  level  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  and  two  heaping 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  and  stir  them  together  until  they 
bubble  ;  then  gradually  stir  in  the  oyster-liquor  and  enough 
broth  from  the  turkey  to  make  a  sauce  of  the  consistency 
of  cream  ;  season  it  palatably  with  salt  and  white  peppen 
and  let  it  boil  for  a  moment ;  put  the  saucepan  containing 
the  sauce  into  a  pan  of  hot  water,  and  place  it  on  the  back 
of  the  fire  to  keep  hot  until  just  before  dishing  the  turkey; 
then  put  in  the  oysters,  and  let  them  boil  once  ;  meantime 
dish  the  turkey,  remove  the  trussing  cords,  pour  a  little  of 
the  oyster-sauce  over  it,  and  serve  it  with  the  rest  of  the 
sauce  in  a  boat. 

Boiled  Turkey  with  Celery  Sauce. 

Dress  the  turkey  as  directed  in  the  preceding  recipe,  sub- 
stituting celery,  washed  and  chopped,  for  the  oysters,  both 
in  the  stuffing  and  in  the  sauce,  and  taking  care  that  the 
celery  used  for  the  sauce  is  very  white  and  tender, 
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Boiled  Chicken. 

Carefully  pluck  and  draw  a  tender  chicken,  singe  it,  wipe 
it  with  a  wet  towel,  cut  off  the  head  and  feet,  and  truss  it 
for  boiling ;  put  the  chicken  over  the  fire  in  sufficient  water 
to  cover  it,  with  a  level  tablespoonful  of  salt,  and  ateaspoon- 
ful  of  peppercorns  or  a  small  red  pepper.  Boil  the  chicken 
until  it  is  tender,  then  serve  it  with  the  cream  onion  sauce. 
A  fowl  boiled  very  gently  for  about  four  hours,  or  until  it  is 
tender,  and  served  with  cream  onion  sauce,  makes  an  eco- 
nomical and  palatable  dish.  The  chicken  or  fowl  may  be 
boiled  until  nearly  tender  enough  to  serve,  then  taken  from 
the  broth,  put  into  a  saucepan  with  the  onion  sauce,  and 
the  cooking  finished  in  this  way. 

Cream  Onion  Sauce. 

Peel  and  slice  a  pint  of  onions,  put  them  over  the  fire  in 
a  clean  saucepan  with  enough  milk  to  cover  them,  and  stew 
them  until  tender ;  when  the  onions  are  tender,  beat  them 
to  a  pulp  with  a  fork,  add  to  them  a  palatable  seasoning  of 
salt  and  white  pepper;  add  sufficient  milk  to  form  a  sauce  of 
the  consistency  of  cream,  and  a  heaping  tablespoonful  of 
butter ;  use  this  sauce  with  boiled  chicken. 

Fricasseed  Chicken. 

Cut  young  chickens,  and  lay  them  in  milk  and  water  for 
about  one  hour.  Then  drain  on  a  sieve,  and  rub  each 
piece  with  flour.  Gravy : — Rub  together  one  spoonful  of 
flour  and  one  spoonful  of  butter ;  add  a  little  salt,  nutmeg, 
pepper,  and  two-thirds  of  a  wine  glass  of  white  wine ;  then 
add  one  pint  of  cream.     Let  the  whole  simmer  till  the  flour 
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is  cooked.  Pour  this  over  the  chicken,  which  should  have 
been  fried  in  sweet  lard  till  nicely  browned.  Do  not  pour 
the  gravy  over  it  till  just  ready  to  send  to  the  table. 

Chicken  Pie. 

Joint  the  chickens  (which  should  be  young  and  tender  ; 
boil  in  just  enough  water  to  cover  them ;  when  nearly  tender, 
take  them  out  of  the  liquor,  and  put  them  in  a  deep  pud- 
ding dish,  lined  with  pastry  ;  to  each  layer  of  chicken  put 
three  or  four  slices  of  pork  ;  add  a  little  of  the  liquor  in 
which  they  were  boiled,  and  two  ounces  of  butter  cut  in 
small  pieces ;  sprinkle  a  little  flour  over  the  whole  ;  cover 
with  pastry,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

Baked  Chicken  Pudding. 

Cut  up  a  pair  of  young  chickens,  and  season  them  with 
pepper,  salt,  a  little  mace  and  nutmeg.  Put  them  into  a 
pot  with  two  large  spoonfuls  of  butter,  and  water  enough 
to  cover  them.  Stir  them  gently,  and  when  half  cooked, 
take  them  out  and  set  them  away  to  cool.  Pour  off  the 
gravy,  and  reserve  it  to  be  served  separately.  Make  a  bat- 
ter of  one  quart  of  milk,  six  eggs  well  beaten,  flour,  and  a 
little  salt.  Put  a  layer  of  chicken  in  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
dish,  and  pour  over  it  some  of  the  batter ;  then  another 
layer  of  chicken,  and  more  batter,  until  the  dish  is  full, 
having  a  cover  of  batter  on  the  top.  Bake  to  a  light 
brown.  Break  one  ^^'g  into  the  gravy,  which  you  have  set 
away ;  give  it  one  boil,  and  serve  as  sauce  to  be  eaten  with 
the  pudding. 
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To  Fry  Chickens. 

Cut  the  chickens  in  small  pieces.  Then  take  half  butter 
and  half  lard,  and  heat  it.  Pepper,  salt,  and  flour  the  chick- 
ens, and  fry  them  brown.  When  done,  take  them  out  and 
put  them  on  a  dish.  Take  some  of  the  lard  from  the  fry- 
ing pan  (as  there  will  be  too  much  for  the  gravy),  mix  with 
the  rest  some  cream  and  parsley.  Boil  up,  and  pour  it  over 
the  chickens. 

Pressed  Chicken. 

Fricassee  your  chicken,  taking  care  to  brown  the  skin 
nicely,  and  season  to  taste.  When  done,  set  by  to  cool. 
Then  after  removing  all  the  bones,  take  a  chopping-knife 
and  chop  finely,  leaving  in  all  the  oil  of  the  fowl ;  if  this  be 
not  enough,  add  a  piece  of  butter.  Then  pack  closely  in  a 
dish,  as  you  wish  it  to  go  to  the  table. 

Chicken  Jelly. 

Cut  up  a  fowl  as  for  a  fricassee,  boil  until  tender,  take  out 
the  chicken,  and  chop  it  in  small  pieces.  Then  to  the  broth 
add  a  little  pepper,  salt  and  summer  savory.  Dissolve  one- 
half  ounce  of  gelatine,  and  stir  it  with  the  broth  in  a  bowl. 
When  it  begins  to  congeal,  add  the  chicken,  and  pour  the 
whole  into  a  mould. 

Croquettes. 

Chop  veal,  beef,  or  chicken  very  fine.  Take  equal  quan- 
tities of  the  meat  and  of  bread  crumbs,  with  a  little  flour, 
allspice,  salt,  and  one-half  onion  chopped  very  fine  ;  add 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  bacon  fat,  with  a  very  little  milk  ;  mix 
the  whole  into  balls  of  sugar-loaf  shape,  which  drop  into  a 
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saucepan  of  boiling  dripping.  After  all  are  cooked,  throw 
the  dripping  into  a  pan  of  hot  water,  and  stir  it  up  well. 
The  next  day  it  will  be  a  firm  cake  of  grease,  which  may 
be  kept  for  further  use. 

Chicken  Croquettes. 

One  boiled  chicken,  chopped  very  fine  and  seasoned  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  a  very  little  nutmeg.  Put  into  a  saucepan 
a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  ^g,^^  one  tablespoonful  of 
flour,  two  eggs,  and  one-half  tumbler  of  cream.  Mix  till 
smooth.  Then  boil  till  the  flour  is  cooked,  taking  care  not 
to  let  it  turn  dark  ;  if  too  thick,  add  a  little  more  cream. 
Mix  this  with  the  chicken  while  warm ;  then  shape  the  cro- 
quettes, and  put  them  on  the  ice  to  harden.  When  cold, 
roll  them  in  egg  beaten  with  crumbs,  and  fry  in  lard. 

Jellied  Veal  or  Chicken. 

Put  some  veal  on  to  boil,  with  a  little  salt.  When  well 
cooked,  mince  it  very  fine,  and  add  a  little  of  the  liquor, 
with  some  pepper,  thyme,  summer  savory  rubbed  fine,  and 
a  little  mace.  To  one  quart  of  the  liquor  that  is  left,  add 
one-half  ounce  of- Cox's  gelatine,  and  if  it  is  not  clear,  put 
in  the  whites  of  one  or  two  eggs.  Put  some  of  it  in  the 
bottom  of  some  moulds,  add  the  veal  pressed  in  them,  fill 
the  top  with  jelly. 

Terrapin  V^eal. 

Cold  veal  cut  in  dice,  six  hard  boiled  eggs  chopped,  one 
wine  glass  of  wine,  one  cup  of  cream,  pepper,  salt,  and 
spice.     Serve  hot. 
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Teal  Loaf. 

Three  pounds  of  chopped  veal,  one  pound  of  pork,  four 
eggs,  one  dozen  crackers  (rolled),  pepper,  salt,  and  a  little 
cinnamon,  and  cloves,  if  you  like.  This  must  be  mixed  up 
by  hand,  and  packed  in  a  tin  pan.  Bake  one  hour.  While 
baking  dip  off  the  fat  with  a  spoon. 

Veal  Scallop. 

Put  a  layer  of  finely  chopped  cold  meat  in  the  bottom  of 
a  baking  dish,  with  a  little  salt  and  pepper  sprinkled  over  it, 
and  a  few  bits  of  butter  added ;  then  a  layer  of  bread-crumbs 
and  another  of  meat;  proceeding  in  the  same  manner  until 
the  dish  is  full ;  the  upper  layer  to  be  crumbs,  plentifully 
moistened  with  milk,  in  which  an  egg  has  been  beaten. 
Before  adding  the  top  layer,  pour  in  gravy  enough  to  keep 
the  meat  moist.  Bake  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Any  cold 
meat  may  be  used. 

Minced  Teal. 

Chop  fine  three  and  one-half  pounds  of  a  leg  of  veal ;  add 
one  teaspoonful  of  black  pepper,  one  tablespoonful  of  salt, 
one  nutmeg,  fo.ir  crackers,  rolled  fine,  a  piece  of  butter  of 
the  size  of  an  Q%^,  and  three  eggs  well  beaten ;  mix  well 
together,  and  pack  closely  in  a  buttered  basin,  and  bake 
slowly  for  two  hours.  Then  turn  it  out ;  and  when  cold, 
cut  in  thin  slices  for  the  table. 

Brunswick  Stew. 

Two  chickens  (squirrels,  if  preferred),  one  quart  of 
tomatoes,  peeled  and  sliced,  one  pint  of  butter  (or  lima) 
beans,  six  potatoes  parboiled  and  sliced,  one  quart  of  corn 
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cut  from  the  cob,  one-half  pound  of  fat  salt  pork,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  ground  black  pepper,  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
cayenne,  one  gallon  of  water,  one  tablespoonful  of  salt, 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  white  sugar,  two  cups  of  cream  or 
milk,  two  heads  of  celery  cut  fine.  Put  on  the  water  with 
the  salt  in  it,  and  boil  five  minutes.  Then  put  in  the 
onions,  beans,  corn,  pork  or  bacon  (cut  into  shreds),  pota- 
toes, pepper,  and  the  chickens.  Cover  closely,  and  stew 
two  and  one-half  hours  very  slowly,  stirring  frequently  from 
the  bottom.  Then  add  the  tomatoes  and  sugar,  and  stew 
an  hour  longer.  Ten  minutes  before  you  take  it  from  the 
fire,  add  the  milk  and  celery.  Give  a  final  boil ;  taste  to  see 
if  seasoned  to  your  liking  ;  and  turn  into  soup  tureen.  It  is 
eaten  from  soup  plates. 

Venison. 

Roast  a  saddle  of  venison  till  it  is  thoroughly  cooked, 
and  have  ready  a  gravy  made  in  this  way  : — Rub  together 
one  cup  of  butter  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  stir  this 
into  one  quart  of  boiling  water,  let  it  thicken,  then  add  one 
cup  of  currant  jelly,  a  little  brown  sugar,  pulverized  cloves, 
and  claret  wine,  keeping  it  very  hot. 

Seasoning  for  Yenison. 

Take  bread,  and  add  a  little  chopped  pork  and  onions, 
a  little  cloves,  mace,  pepper,  salt,  and  thyme.  Wet  it  with 
wine,  and  the  white  of  &^^.  When  the  gravy  is  made,  add 
more  wine. 

Terrapin  Hasli. 

Boil  and  chop  fine  a  calf's  head,  four  hard-boiled  eggs. 
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and  four  roast  potatoes.  Season  well  with  cayenne  pepper 
and  salt.  Just  before  serving,  mix  in  one  tumblerful  of 
sherry  wine. 

Sweetbreads. 

Parboil  the  sweetbreads  for  fifteen  minutes ;  take  them 
out  and  dry  them  well  with  a  towel,  seasoning  with  pepper 
and  salt.  Put  some  butter  in  a  frying-pan  ;  and,  when  it 
boils,  put  in  the  sweetbreads  and  cook  slowly  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  Be  careful  in  turning  them,  as  they  break 
easily.  Take  them  out  of  the  frying-pan,  put  in  a  little 
water  for  the  gravy,  thicken  it  with  corn  starch  or  flour. 

Beef-Steak  Pudding. 

To  make  the  paste,  boil  eight  large  potatoes,  mash  them, 
and  add  one  cup  of  milk,  a  piece  of  butter  of  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  and  a  little  salt.  Add  enough  flour  to  roll  it  out  (a 
very  little  will  do).  While  the  potatoes  are  boiling,  cut  the 
steak  in  pieces  of  the  length  and  width  of  your  finger.  Put 
it  in  a  stew-pan,  with  a  small  piece  of  butter  and  a  dredge  of 
flour,  seasoning  with  pepper  and  salt.  Let  the  meat  get  just 
heated  through.  Roll  out  the  paste,  place  it  in  a  cloth  over 
a  bowl,  then  lay  in  the  meat  and  gravy,  tie  it  up,  and  boil 
carefully  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  The  same  paste  is 
good  for  apple  dumpling. 

Smothered  Beef  Steak. 

Make  a  seasoning  of  bread,  onions,  pepper,  salt,  summer 
savory  (and  spice,  if  you  like) ;  spread  the  seasoning  on 
the  steak;  roll  and  tie  it  with  a  string;  put  it  in  a  close 
kettle,  with  a  slice  of  pork,  and  one-half  pint  of  water. 
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Beef  Omelet. 

One  aud  a  half  pounds  of  beef  steak  (the  round),  take 
it  raw  and  chop  it  fine  ;  season  well  with  salt,  pepper,  sweet 
marjoram  or  summer  savory.  Beat  two  eggs  thoroughly  and 
add  to  the  beef;  mix  all  together,  roll  it  up  closely,  put  it 
into  a  dripping-pan,  and  bake  nearly  one  hour.  It  is  to  be 
eaten  cold  for  tea,  cut  in  thin  slices,  like  tongue. 

Grated  Ham. 

Grate  one  pound  of  cold  ham,  mixed  with  the  yolk  of  an 
€gto.  ^nd  a  Httle  cream.  Warm  it  and  serve  on  buttered 
toast. 

Ham  Sandwich. 

Take  the  yolks  of  two  hard  boiled  eggs,  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  prepared  mustard,  beat  to  a  cream  one-half 
pound  of  butter,  mix  all  together,  and  spread  your  bread 
with  this  (the  bread  must  be  cut  thin),  and  add  upon  each 
slice  finely  chopped  ham,  free  from  fat. 

Sausage  Meat. 

To  thirty  pounds  of  chopped  pork  add  two  teacupfuls  of 
salt,  three  teacupfuls  of  fine  sage,  one  teacupful  of  summer 
savory,  and  one  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  black  pepper. 

Sausage  Meat. 

Take  two  pounds  of  lean  beef,  with  one  pound  of  fat  pork, 
both  chopped  very  fine  ;  mix  with  this  three  teaspoonfuls  of 
salt,  five  teaspoonfuls  of  powdered  sage,  five  teaspoonfuls  of 
summer  savory,  three  teaspoonfuls  of  blac|\  pepper,,  make 
this  into  small  cakes,  and  fry. 
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Sausages. 

Seven  and  one-half  pounds  of  lean  pork,  two  and  one-half 
pounds  of  fat  pork,  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  salt,  one 
ounce  of  black  pepper,  one  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  red  pep- 
per, one  teacupful  of  sage,  or  to  your  taste. 

Pickle  for  Beef. 

Three  quarts  of  coarse  salt,  two  ounces  of  saltpetre,  one 
pint  of  molasses,  mix  well  together.  One  hundred  pounds 
of  beef,  water  enough  to  cover  the  beef,  pack  the  beef,  and 
pour  the  brine  on  warm,  and  two  weeks  latter  scald  the 
brine. 

Pickle  for  Beef  or  Tongues. 

Six  pounds  of  good  salt,  six  ounces  of  saltpetre,  eight 
ounces  of  brown  sugar,  dissolved  by  boiling  in  four  gallons 
of  water.     When  cold  put  in  the  meat. 

Stuffed  Fresh  Ham. 

With  a  sharp  knife  cut  through  the  rind  of  the  ham  in 
narrow  strips  both  ways.  Then  make  deep  incisions  through 
both  sides  and  end,  and  fill  the  incisions  with  a  dressing 
made  of  bread  crumbs,  salt,  pepper,  summer  savory  and 
butter.  Press  it  well  in.  Then  rub  the  ham  with  salt,  and 
cover  with  sage  well  rubbed  in.  Place  in  the  oven  to  roast, 
basting  well.  It  requires  a  long  time  to  cook  and  must  be 
thoroughly  done.  When  done,  pour  off  the  fat,  and  make 
the  gravy  as  for  other  meats. 

GiWet  Stuffing. 

Put  the  giblets  over  the  fire,  in  enough  boiling  water  to 
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cover  them,  with  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  quarter  of  a  salt- 
spoonful  of  pepper,  and  boil  them  gently  until  they  are 
tender;  save  the  water  in  which  the  giblets  were  boiled,  to 
use  for  gravy;  chop  them  quite  fine,  put  them  in  a  frying- 
pan  over  the  fire  with  four  ounces  of  butter,  two  cupfuls  of 
stale  bread  crumbled  fine,  a  palatable  seasoning  of  salt,  pep- 
per, and  any  powdered  sweet  herb  except  sage ;  stir  all 
these  ingredients  together  until  they  are  light  brown ;  add 
a  glass  of  sherry  or  madeira,  and  use  the  force-meat  for 
stuffing  the  turkey. 

Salt  Pork  Stuffing. 

Chop  fine  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fat  and  lean  salt  pork, 
and  break  two  cupfuls  of  bread  fine ;  put  them  over  the 
fire  in  a  frying-pan  with  two  heaping  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter,  and  fry  them  brown  ;  season  this  force-meat  rather 
highly  with  salt,  pepper,  and  any  powdered  sweet  herb  ex- 
cept sage,  and  use  it  for  stuffing  the  turkey. 

Suet  Stuffing. 

Remove  all  membrane  from  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  suet, 
chop  it  very  fine,  mix  it  with  three  cupfuls  of  fine  stale 
bread,  three  raw  eggs,  a  glass  of  wine,  and  a  palatable  sea- 
soning of  powdered  marjoram,  thyme,  salt  and  pepper  ;  use 
this  force-meat  for  stuffing  a  turkey. 

Potato  Stuffing. 

Peel,  boil  and  mash  a  quart  of  white  potatoes ;  add  to 
them  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  and  a  palatable  season- 
ing of  salt,  pepper  and  any  sweet  herb  except  sage ;  use 
this  force-meat  for  stuffing  the  turkey. 
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Roast  Chicken  with  Chestnuts. 

Use  the  chicken  boiled  for  chicken  and  rice  soup  ,  or 
dress  a  small  fowl  carefully,  and  boil  it  gently  until  it  is 
tender,  in  sufficient  water  to  cover  it ;  while  the  chicken  is 
being  boiled,  either  boil  or  roast  enough  chestnuts  to  fill 
it ;  if  the  nuts  are  to  be  roasted,  make  a  cross  cut  on  each 
to  prevent  the  bursting  of  the  shell ;  remove  the  shells  and 
skin  of  the  chestnuts,  fill  the  chicken  with  them,  and  brown 
it  quickly,  either  before  an  open  fire,  or  in  a  hot  oven, 
basting  it  every  five  minutes  with  butter,  salt  and  pepper, 
mixed  together ;   serve  the  chicken  as   soon  as  it  is  brown. 

Roast  Goose  and  Goslins;. 

Both  geese  and  goslings  for  roasting  are  to  be  dressed 
like  turkeys  and  chickens.  The  stuffings  are  the  same, 
except  that  sage  is  used  for  geese  and  ducks,  and  thyme, 
savory  and  marjoram  for  other  poultry.  Goslings  make  a 
delicious  roast.  After  the  birds  are  cooked,  they  may  be 
served  with  any  of  the  gravies  or  sauces  given  below. 

Green  Apple  Sauce. 

Peel  and  slice  a  quart  of  green  apples,  put  them  over  the 
fire  with  half  a  cupful  of  water  and  a  cupful  of  white  sugar, 
and  stew  them  gently  to  a  pulp,  stirring  them  occasionally 
to  prevent  burning ;  when  the  apples  are  stewed  to  a  pulp, 
add  to  them  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  half  a  cupful  of 
cream,  and  a  very  little  grated  nutmeg  ;  stir  the  sauce  until 
the  ingredients  are  thoroughly  mixed,  and  then  serve  it 
with  roast  gosling. 
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Sorrel  Sauce. 

Carefully  wash  a  quart  of  fresh  green  sorrel-leaves  ;  put 
them  over  the  fire  in  plenty  of  salted  boiling  water,  and  boil 
them  fast  for  about  five  minutes,  or  until  they  are  tender ; 
then  drain  them,  and  throw  them  into  cold  water  until  they 
are  cold;  drain  them  again,  and  rub  them  through  a  sieve 
with  a  potato-masher ;  put  them  into  a  porcelain-lined 
saucepan  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  the  juice  of  a 
lemon,  a  tablespoonful  of  white  sugar,  and  enough  brown 
gravy  made  from  the  drippings  of  the  gosling  to  make  the 
sauce  of  the  proper  consistency ;  serve  it  as  soon  as  it  is 
hot,  with  roast  or  baked  gosling. 

Gooseberry  Sauce. 

Remove  the  tops  and  stems  from  a  pint  of  green  goose- 
berries ;  put  them  over  the  fire  in  a  porcelain  saucepan 
with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  white  sugar,  and  half  a  cupful  of 
boiling  water.  Stew  them  gently  until  they  are  tender 
enough  to  rub  through  a  sieve  with  a  potato-masher.  While 
the  gooseberries  are  being  stewed,  make  a  white  sauce  as 
follows :  Put  over  the  fire  in  a  saucepan  a  heaping  table- 
spoonful  each  of  butter  and  flour,  and  stir  them  until  they 
are  smoothly  blended;  then  gradually  stir  with  them  a  pint 
of  boiling  water,  a  level  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  a  quarter  of 
a  saltspoonful  of  white  pepper.  Let  the  sauce  boil  for  a 
moment,  add  the  gooseberry-pulp  to  it  and  then  serve  it 
with  roast  or  baked  gosling. 

This  sauce  is  sometimes  colored  green  with  spinach  or 
sorrel-juice. 
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Brown  (irsivy  for  Koast  (woos<i  or  (iosliug. 

After  the  gosling  is  roasted  or  baked,  pour  nearly  all  the 
fat  out  of  the  pan,  but  do  not  pour  away  the  brown  part  of 
the  drippings ;  put  the  pan  over  the  fire,  stir  into  it  a  heap- 
ing tablespoonful  of  flour,  and  let  the  flour  brown.  Then 
stir  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  season  the  gravy  palatably 
with  salt  and  pepper,  let  it  boil  for  a  moment,  and  then  serve 
it  with  the  gosling. 

The  giblets,  cooked  as  directed  in  the  recipe  for  giblet 
gravy  given  below,  may  be  added  to  this  gravy.  In  that 
case,  the  broth  in  which  the  giblets  were  boiled  would  be 
used  instead  of  boiling  water  to  make  the  gravy. 

Oiblet  Oravy  for  Roast  Goose  or  Gosling. 

Skin  the  head  and  neck  of  the  gosling ;    remove  all  pin- 
feathers  from  the  tips  of  the  wings ;  scald  and  scrape  the 
legs  and  feet,  after  cutting  off  the  claws  ;  clean  the  heart  and 
gizzard,  and  cut  away  the  gall  from  the  liver ;  put  them  all 
into  a  saucepan  with  enough  boiling  water  to  entirely  cover 
them,  with  salt  and  pepper  in  a  palatable  quantity,  and  boil 
them  until  the  gosling  is  nearly  done  ;  then  remove  all  the 
bones,    and  chop   the  flesh  and  skin.      Save  the   water  in 
which  they  were  boiled ;  put  over  the  fire  in  a  saucepan  a 
heaping  tablespoonful   each   of  butter  and   flour,  and  stir 
them  until  they  are  brown ;    gradually  stir  in  the  chopped 
giblets  and  broth.      If  there  is  not  enough  broth  to  make  a 
gravy  of  the  proper  consistency,  add  a  little  boiling  water; 
season  the  gravy  palatably  with  salt  and  pepper,  let  it  boil 
for  a  moment,  and  serve  with  the  roast  gosling. 
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Turkey  Hasli. 

Remove  the  skin  and  bone  from  cold  roast  turkey,  and 
chop  it  rather  fine  ;  put  with  the  meat  any  cold  stuffing 
and  gravy  on  hand,  or  hot  water  enough  to  moisten  it,  and 
a  palatable  seasoning  of  salt,  pepper,  and  any  powdered 
herb  except  sage ;  put  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  into  a 
frying-pan,  put  in  the  hash,  set  the  pan  over  the  fire,  and  stir 
the  hash  until  it  is  very  hot.  Just  before  the  hash  is  done, 
poach  three  or  four  eggs  by  breaking  them  into  boiling 
salted  water ;  as  soon  as  the  hash  is  taken  up,  put  the 
poached  eggs  on  it,  and  serve  it  at  once.  The  turkey-hash 
may  be  served  without  the  poached  eggs. 

Stewed  or  Potted  Pigeons. 

Carefully  pluck  half  a  dozen  pigeons  ;  singe  them,  wipe 
them  with  a  wet  towel,  and  cut  off  the  head  and  feet ;  in 
drawing  them,  take  care  not  to  break  the  entrails,  and  save 
the  hearts,  livers,  and  gizzards  ;  put  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter  in  a  saucepan,  let  it  get  smoking  hot,  then  put  in  the 
pigeons,  and  brown  them  ;  when  they  are  brown,  dust  over 
them  a  tablespoonful  of  dry  flour,  and  move  them  about 
until  the  flour  is  brown;  then  cover  them  with  boiling  water, 
season  them  palatably  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  simmer 
them  gently  until  they  are  tender.  Meantime,  shell  enough 
very  young  green  peas  to  fill  a  pint  measure  ;  if  the  pods  of 
the  peas  are  not  clean,  wash  them  before  shelling,  but  do  not 
wash  the  shelled  peas.  When  the  pigeons  are  tender,  put 
the  peas  with  them,  and  continue  to  cook  them  until  the 
peas  are  just  tender ;  then  serve  the  pigeons  in  a  deep 
platter,  with  the  peas  under  them. 
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Or,  simply  stew  the  pigeons  until  tender,  and  serve  them 
without  the  peas.  The  pigeons  may  be  stuffed  with  any 
good  forcemeat  before  they  are  cooked.  Sometimes  they 
are  tied  up  in  thin  slices  of  salt  pork  or  bacon  before  they 
are  stewed,  the  bacon  being  served  with  them.  The  gravy 
in  which  they  are  cooked  is  served  with  them, 

S(iual)  Pie. 

Make  a  good  pastry  according  to  any  of  the  recipes 
already  given,  and  line  a  deep  earthen  dish  with  it ;  cut  a 
pound  of  the  breast  of  tender  veal  in  slices  half  an  inch  thick, 
after  first  taking  out  the  bones,  and  put  a  layer  of  the 
meat  around  the  sides  and  on  the  bottom  of  the  dish;  care- 
fully pluck  six  squabs,  cut  off  the  heads  and  feet,  singe  and 
draw  them,  and  wipe  them  with  a  wet  towel;  chop  the 
livers  and  gizzards  fine,  with  an  equal  weight  of  fat  salt  pork 
or  bacon  ;  add  to  them  then  an  equal  measure  of  fine  bread- 
crumbs, one  raw  egg,  and  a  palatable  seasoning  of  salt  and 
pepper,  and  use  this  forcemeat  to  stuff  the  squabs  ;  lay  them 
in  a  dish  prepared  as  directed  above,  and  put  over  them  the 
rest  of  the  sliced  veal ;  put  over  the  fire  in  a  frying-pan  a 
dessertspoonful  each  of  flour  and  butter,  stir  them  until  they 
are  brown,  then  stir  with  them  a  cupful  and  a  half  of  boil- 
ing water  and  a  palatable  seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper ; 
when  this  sauce  boils,  pour  it  into  the  squab  pie,  and  cover 
the  pie  with  an  upper  crust  of  pastry,  wetting  the  edges  to 
make  them  adhere ;  cut  several  slits  in  the  upper  crust,  and 
brush  it  over  with  beaten  egg.  Bake  the  pie  for  two  hours 
in  a  moderate  oven,  taking  care  that  it  does  not  burn  ;  if  the 
crust  browns  too  quickly,  cover  it  with  buttered  paper,  and 
moderate  the  heat  of  the  oven.     Serve  the  pie  hot  or  cold. 
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Foie-Gras  witli  Trnttles. 

This  dish  is  not  usual  in  America,  because  generally  both 
the  foic-gras,  or  goose-liver,  and  the  truffles  are  imported 
in  jars  or  cans.  The  fresh  truffles  are  seldom  obtainable,  the 
few  which  are  brought  being  for  special  use ;  but  those  in 
cans  will  serve  for  the  dish.  Occasionally  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  a  fresh  fat  liver  in  some  of  the  cities  where  there  is  a 
large  German  population.  The  liver  is  cleansed  carefully, 
and  semicircular  cuts  are  made  to  receive  slices  of  truffles  ; 
it  is  then  braised  in  broth,  with  a  little  Madeira  and  season- 
ing, and  served  with  a  garnish  of  truffles  stewed  in  the  same 
wine,  or  in  a  rich  brown  sauce  made  with  wine.  The 
canned  truffles  need  no  preparation  for  cooking,  and  their 
liquor  is  used  for  the  sauce  ;  fresh  truffles  should  be  care- 
fully washed  in  plenty  of  cold  water,  with  a  soft  brush,  and 
then  stewed  whole. 

Truffles. 

Fresh  truffles  are  sometimes  boiled  or  baked,  like  pota- 
toes, and  served  hot,  covered  with  a  folded  napkin,  as  a 
vegetable  course. 

Butter  aud  Leinou  Sauce. 

Butter  and  lemon  sauce,  made  as  follows,  is  good  with 
boiled  celery :  Melt  four  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  by  very 
gentle  heat ;  squeeze  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  and  take  away 
the  seeds ;  break  two  eggs,  separating  the  yolks  from  the 
whites.  When  the  butter  is  melted,  add  it  gradually  to  the 
egg-yolks,  and  stir  them  together  over  the  fire  until  they 
begin  to  thicken  ;   take  the   sauce   from   the   fire  directly  it 
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begins  to  thicken,  and  stir  in  the  lemon-juice,  together  with 
a  level  saltspoonful  of  salt  and  a  dust  of  cayenne-pepper ; 
serve  the  sauce  as  soon  as  it  is   made. 

Celery  with  Remoulade  Sauce. 

The  white  stalks  of  celery  are  to  be  carefully  trimmed, 
washed  in  cold  salted  water,  cut  in  inch  lengths,  and  served 
with  a  rcmoiilade  sauce. 

German  Remoulade  Sauce. 

To  make  remoulade  sauce,  peel  and  grate  a  medium-sized 
white  onion  ;  rub  the  yolks  of  two  hard-boiled  eggs  through 
a  sieve  with  a  potatoe- masher,  add  to^them  a  level  teaspoon- 
ful  of  dry  mustard,  level  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  oil,  the  grated  onion,  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
vinegar,  and  a  palatable  seasoning  of  salt  and  cayenne. 
Mix  all  these  ingredients  smoothly,  and  use  them  with  the 
celery. 

SIDE-DISHES    OF    MEAT,   POULTRY,    AND    GAME. 

{Entrees). 

Among  the  entrees  are  classed  not  only  the  smaller 
meat  dishes  suitable  for  this  service  at  dinners  where 
several  courses  are  used,  but  also  many  excellent  breakfast 
and  luncheon  dishes.  Often  when  there  are  only  two  or 
three  persons  for  dinner,  who  do  not  care  for  an  elaborate 
service,  some  hot  meat  entree,  with  one  or  two  vegetables 
and  a  simple  dessert,  makes  up  the  meal.  But  since  health 
so  largely  depends  upon  a  variety  in  food,  it  is  not  well  to 
limit  the  service  habitually,  although  many  of  the  side-dishes 
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are  attractive  because  they  can  easily  be  prepared  from  in- 
expensive materials.  In  this  connection  the  fact  should  be 
remembered,  that  many  soups  and  salads  are  also  inexpen- 
sive, and  they  are  both  unquestionably  most  wholesome  and 
appetizing. 

The  side-dishes  generally  admit  of  garnishes  ;  and  many 
of  them  which  are  fried  can  be  tastefully  arranged  upon 
napkins,  with  lemon  and  parsley.  The  imported  lace  papers 
replace  napkins  very  prettily  in  the  service  of  entrees,  both 
hot  and  cold. 

Many  entrees  are  larded  with  larding  pork  or  bacon.  As 
there  are  some  objections  to  its  use,  it  may,  to  a  degree,  be 
replaced  by  strips  of  tongue  boiled  tender  ;  or  of  uncooked 
beef-fat,  if  any  can  be  found  tough  enough  to  bear  the  strain 
of  pulling  it  through  the  raw  meat. 

Porterhouse  Steak  Broiled. 

The  porterhouse  steak  is  cut  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
sirloin  where  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  tenderloin. 
Wipe  the  steak  with  a  damp  cloth,  or  scrape  it  with  the 
back  of  a  knife,  to  remove  the  bone-dust,  but  do  not  wash 
it ;  never  pound  or  cut  the  fibers  to  make  them  tender, 
because  that  permits  the  juice  to  escape.  Brown  the  steak 
as  close  to  the  fire  as  it  can  be  put  without  burning,  first  on 
one  side,  and  then  on  the  other,  and  then  put  it  far  enough 
from  the  fire  to  cook  it  to  the  desired  degree  without  burn- 
ing it ;  after  the  steak  is  done,  put  it  on  a  hot  platter,  season 
it  with  salt,  pepper,  and  butter,  and  serve  it  at  once. 

When  beefsteak  is  known  to  be  tough  before  cooking,  it 
can  be  made   tender  by  being  put  in  a  dish  with  enough 
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salad-oil  and  vinegar  to  moisten  the  under  side.  After  lying 
in  the  oil  and  vinegar  for  several  hours,  it  should  be  turned, 
and  again  allowed  to  stand  :  it  should  be  cooked  without 
wiping  off  the  oil  and  vinegar. 

Fried  Beefsteak  with  Onion  Sauce. 

Choose  a  tender  steak  cut  from  the  round ;  if  the  beef  is 
not  tender,  put  it,  early  in  the  evening,  on  a  meat-dish 
containing  sufficient  sweet  salad-oil  and  vinegar  mixed  to- 
gether to  cover  the  dish,  and  thoroughly  moisten  both  sides 
of  the  beefsteak  ;  turn  the  steak  over  at  bedtime.  In  the 
morning,  heat  a  frying-pan  hot  enough  to  sizz  when  the  steak 
touches  it;  put  in  the  steak,  and  quickly  brown  it  on  both 
sides;  when  it  is  brown,  set  the  pan  where  the  heat  is  not 
too  great,  and  cook  the  steak  to  the  required  degree  ;  mean- 
time fry  the  onions  as  directed  in  the  recipe  given  below. 
When  the  beefsteak  is  done,  put  it  on  a  hot  dish,  season  it 
palatably  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  keep  it  hot.  Into  the 
pan  where  the  beefsteak  was  fried,  put  the  fried  onions  and 
all  the  gravy  they  yield ;  add  sufficient  hot  water  to  make 
them  semi-liquid  ;  break  them  up  with  a  fork,  season  the 
sauce  palatably  with  salt  and  pepper,  pour  it  over  the  beef- 
steak, and  serve  the  dish  hot. 

Brown  Onion  Sauce. 

Peel  one  pint  of  onions,  slice  them,  put  them  into  a  frying- 
pan  with  two  heaping  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  and  fry  them 
brown ;  then  add  a  pint  of  any  good  gravy  or  broth,  and  a 
palatable  seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper ;  serve  this  sauce 
with  broiled  or  fried  beefsteak  or  chops. 
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Lamb  Cutlets  with  Financiere  Ragout. 

Make  a  sauce  as  directed  in  the  recipe  for  sweetbread  and 
mushroom  ragout,  using  mushroom  essence  and  white  broth. 
Prepare  a  cupful  each  of  sweetbreads  and  mushrooms  as 
there  directed  ;  cut  in  pieces  a  cupful  of  canned  cockscombs, 
or  blanch  some  fresh  ones  just  as  sweetbreads  are  blanched  ; 
slice  a  small  can  of  truffles,  or  enough  to  make  a  cupful ;  use 
the  same  quantity  of  cock's  kidneys,  which  may  be  fresh 
ones  blanched  like  sweetbreads,  or  canned  kidneys ;  put  all 
these  ingredients  into  the  sauce,  season  it  palatably  with 
salt  and  white  pepper,  and  simmer  the  ragoi)t  gently  for 
about  fifteen  minutes ;  then  add  a  gill  of  good  Madeira, 
and  use  the  ragoilt.  This  is  a  very  expensive  dish,  and  one 
not  generally  used,  because  the  ingredients  cannot  always 
be  obtained,  although  in  large  cities  the  truffles  and  cocks- 
combs and  kidneys  can  be  bought  canned. 

Lamb  cutlets  may  be  broiled  and  served  with  this  ragout, 
or  breaded  and  fried,  and  then  garnished  with  it. 

Broiled  Lamb  Cutlets  with  Miut  Sduce. 

Mix  together  on  a  platter  four  heaping  tablespoonfuls  of 
finely  chopped  fresh  mint,  one  of  sugar,  and  four  of  vinegar ; 
lay  lean  lamb  cutlets  on  this  dressing  or  pickle,  dust  them 
with  pepper,  let  them  stand  half  an  hour,  and  then  turn  them  ; 
at  the  end  of  an  hour  put  them,  without  wiping  them, 
between  the  bars  of  a  buttered  double  wire  gridiron,  and 
broil  them  quickly  over  a  hot  fire  ;  while  the  cutlets  are 
being  broiled,  turn  the  chopped  mint  from  the  dish  into  a 
saucepan  with  two  more  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  and  four  of 
vinegar ;  let  these  ingredients  boil  once,  and  then  serve  the 
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sauce  with  the  cutlets  ;  the  broiled  cutlets  are  to  be  served 
hot,  as  soon  as  they  are  done,  on  a  hot  dish,  with  a  little 
salt,  pepper  and  butter  over  them. 

Lamb  cutlets  may  be  broiled  plain,  and  dressed  with  salt, 
pepper  and  butter. 

Broiled  Mutton  (hops. 

After  the  chops  are  trimmed,  put  them  as  close  to  the 
fire  as  possible,  and  quickly  brown  them  on  both  sides ; 
after  the  chops  are  browned,  move  the  gridiron  containing 
them  far  enough  from  the  fire  to  prevent  burning,  and  cook 
them,  to  the  desired  degree;  at  a  hot  fire,  chops  an  inch 
thick  will  cook  medium  rare  in  about  ten  minutes  ;  after 
the  chops  are  done,  season  them  with  salt  and  pepper,  put 
a  little  butter  over  them,  and  serve  them  hot. 

Fried  Mutton  Chops. 

Put  a  frying-pan  over  the  fire,  and  heat  it  so  that  the 
chops  will  siss  when  they  are  put  into  it.  After  the  chops 
are  trimmed,  put  them  into  the  hot  pan,  and  quickly  brown 
them  on  both  sides ;  chops  generally  have  enough  fat  upon 
them  to  prevent  burning;  when  the  fat  is  excessive,  most 
of  it  should  be  cut  off,  and  tried  out  to  use  as  drippings; 
after  the  chops  are  cooked  to  the  desired  degree,  season 
them  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a  little  butter,  and  serve  them 
hot.  If  the  pan  is  hot  enough,  they  will  cook  medium  rare 
in  about  twelve  minutes. 

Orange  Essence  Sauce. 

Chop  very  fine  two  peeled  shallots  or  one  onion  ;  grate 
the  yellow  rind  of  a  large  orange  ;  chop  one  ounce  of  ham 
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or  bacon  very  fine  ;  put  these  ingredients  into  a  small  sauce- 
pan, add  to  them  a  slight  dust  of  cayenne-pepper,  half  a 
pint  of  the  gravy  from  roast  wild  fowl,  a  gill  of  port- wine, 
and  a  saltspoonful  of  salt,  and  gently  simmer  the  sauce  for 
ten  minutes;  meantime  squeeze  the  juice  from  a  whole 
orange  and  half  a  lemon  into  a  sauce-boat ;  at  the  end  of 
ten  minutes  strain  the  sauce  into  the  orange  and  lemon 
juice,  and  serve  it  at  once. 

Onion  Sauce. 

Peel  and  chop  fine  a  shallot  or  a  small  onion,  put  it  over 
the  fire  with  a  tablespoonful  of  butter,  and  when  the  butter 
begins  to  brown,  stir  in  a  tablespoonful  of  flour  ;  when  the 
flour  is  brown,  add  half  a  pint  each  of  port-wine  and  boiling 
water,  a  level  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  quarter  of  a  saltspoonful 
of  pepper,  and  one  grate  of  nutmeg;  stir  the  sauce  until  it 
boils,  and  then  keep  it  hot ;  when  the  birds  are  done,  pour 
the  drippings  from  them  into  the  sauce,  mix  them  well  with 
it,  and  then  serve  it  hot. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
YEGETABLES. 


General  Remarks. 

All  vegetables  should  be  well  picked  and  washed.  A 
very  little  salt  should  always  be  thrown  into  the  water  in 
which  they  are  boiled.  A  steady  regular  fire  should  be  kept 
up,  and  they  should  never  for  a  moment  be  allowed  to  stop 
boiling  or  simmering,  till  they  are  thoroughly  done.  Every 
sort  of  vegetable  should  be  cooked  till  tender,  since  if  the 
least  hard  or  under-done  they  are  both  unpalatable  and  un- 
wholesome. The  practice  of  putting  saleratus  in  the  pot  to 
improve  the  color  of  green  vegetables  should  be  strictly  for- 
bidden, as  it  destroys  the  flavor,  and  either  renders  them  flat 
and  insipid,  or  communicates  a  very  disagreeable  taste  of  its 
own.  Every  Fort  of  culinary  vegetable  is  infinitely  best 
when  fresh  from  the  garden,  and  gathered  as  short  a  time 
as  possible  before  it  is  cooked.  They  should  all  be  laid  in 
a  pan  of  cold  water  for  a  while  previous  to  boiling.  When 
done,  drain  carefully  before  sending  to  the  table. 

Pommes  de  Terre  a  L'EspagnoI. 

Have  ready  a  small  dish  of  dried  bread-crumbs  finely 
rolled  out,  also  a  couple  of  eggs  beaten  in  another  dish. 
Take  some  mashed  potatoes  warm,  with  a  very  little  milk 
and  butter  mixed  in.  Form  with  the  hands  into  balls  or  an 
oval  shape,  then  dip  them  in  the  egg  and  then  in  the  bread- 
crumbs. Place  in  a  pot  of  boihng  rendered  beef  suet,  let- 
ting them  remain  until  well  browned.  Then  take  out  and 
place  on  a  sieve  for  a  few  moments,  and  serve. 
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Saratoga  Potatoes. 

Select  good  sized  potatoes,  pare  them,  and  lay  them  in 
ice  water  for  an  hour  or  two.  With  a  cutter  slice  them  very- 
thin,  dropping  again  into  ice  water.  Then  dry  them  with 
a  towel,  and  drop  them  a  few  at  a  time  into  boiling  lard, 
until  they  are  of  a  light  brown.  Then  take  them  out,  and 
sprinkle  with  salt. 

Maccaroiii. 

Use  Italian  maccaroni.  Soak  it  in  water  for  about  two 
hours,  then  boil  it  in  milk  until  tender.  Place  the  maccaroni 
in  a  dish  in  layers,  putting  on  each  layer  salt,  cayenne  pep- 
per, pieces  of  butter,  and  grated  cheese,  finishing  with  the 
cheese.     Then  put  in  the  oven,  and  bake  to  a  nice  brown. 

Corn  Oysters. 

Grate  six  full  ears  of  corn,  add  three  beaten  eggs,  a  small 
piece  of  butter,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  wet  with  milk, 
and  a  little  salt.      Mix  all  together,  and  fry  in  lard. 

Sylvaii's  Corn  Pndding. 

Take  one  dozen  ears  of  green  corn,  cut  each  row  through 
on  the  cob,  and  then  scrape  off.  To  this  add  two  eggs,  well 
beaten,  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of 
melted  butter,  with  salt  and  pepper;  then  add  one-half  pint 
of  sweet  milk,  put  it  in  a  buttered  dish,  and  bake  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  This  is  eaten  as  a  vegetable  for 
dinner. 

Scalloped  Tomatoes. 

Place  in  a  baking  dish  a  layer  of  bread-crumbs,  then  a 
layer  of  peeled  tomatoes  sliced,  with  bits  of  butter,  a  little 
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pepper  and  salt;  then  bread-crumbs,  tomatoes,  and  so  on, 
until  the  dish  is  full,  having  the  bread-crumbs  on  top. 
Place  in  the  oven  and  bake. 

Baked  Tomatoes. 

Wash  the  tomatoes,  put  them  into  a  baking  dish,  and 
bake  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  or  until  the  skin  is 
thoroughly  shrivelled.  Then  take  them  upon  a  fork,  and 
drain  them  from  the  juice  in  the  dish.  Peel  them  in  the 
dish  in  which  they  are  to  be  served.-  After  all  the  skins 
have  been  removed,  season  with  salt  and  pepper.  This  is 
considered  a  healthful  method  of  cooking  tomatoes,  as  it 
frees  them  from  much  of  the  acid  juice. 

Salsify  or  Yegetable  Oyster. 

After  scraping  off  the  outside,  parboil  and  slice  the  sal- 
sify, dip  the  slices  into  a  beaten  egg,  then  into  fine  bread- 
crumbs, and  fry  in  lard.  It  is  very  good  boiled,  and  then 
stewed  a  few  minutes  in  milk,  with  a  little  salt  and  butter. 
Or  make  a  batter  of  wheat  flour,  milk,  and  eggs,  cut  the  sal- 
sify in  thin  slices  (first  boiling  it  tender),  put  them  into  the 
batter  with  a  little  salt,  and  drop  the  mixture  into  hot  fat  by 
spoonfuls.      Cook  them  till  of  a  light  brown. 

Green  Peas. 

Peas  are  best  when  picked  and  shelled  immediately  before 
cooking.  Put  them  in  boiling  water  with  a  little  salt,  and 
boil  them  until  perfectly  tender.  When  done,  take  them  up 
with  a  skimmer,  and  salt  and  butter  them  to  the  taste. 

Mashed  Potatoes. 

Peel  the  desired  quantity  of  potatoes,  slice  them  half  an 
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inch  thick,  put  them  into  salted  boiHng  water,  and  boil 
them  until  tender;  then  pour  them  into  a  colander,  and  set 
it  over  a  hot  dish  when  all  the  water  has  drained  away ;  put 
with  a  quart  of  potatoes,  a  tablespoonful  of  butter,  the  yolk 
of  a  raw  &%^,  and  a  palatable  seasoning  of  salt,  pepper  and 
grated  nutmeg,  and  rub  them  through  the  colander  with  a 
potato-masher.  Serve  the  potatoes  the  moment  they  are 
mashed,  or  they  will  grow  cold ;  if  they  cannot  be  sent  to 
the  table  directly  they  are  done,  set  them  into  a  hot  oven 
and  brown  them.      Be  sure  to  serve  them  hot. 

If  the  Q.^^  is  omitted,  the  potatoes  may  be  more  highly 
seasoned  ;  or  a  very  little  milk  may  replace  it,  but  not  enough 
to  make  the  potatoes  too  moist. 

Cold  mashed  potatoes  may  be  re- warmed  by  stirring  them 
over  the  fire  with  just  enough  milk  to  soften  them,  and  a 
palatable  seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper;  or,  made  into  little 
cakes  or  balls,  and  fried  brown  in  hot  fat;  or,  mixed  with 
finely  minced  meat,  and  warmed  in  a  frying-pan,  with  a 
palatable  seasoning  of  salt,  pepper,  and  butter. 

Potato  Straws. 

Wash  a  pint  of  potatoes,  peel  them  very  thin,  slice  them 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick ;  put  them  into  plenty  of 
salted  boiling  water,  and  boil  them  until  they  are  tender, 
which  will  be  in  about  ten  minutes  ;  when  the  potatoes 
are  tender  pour  them  into  a  colander  with  large  holes,  and 
let  the  water  drain  oft";  when  the  potatoes  are  quite  dry, 
sprinkle  over  them  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  a  quarter  of 
a  saltspoonful  of  white  pepper ;  hold  the  colander  over  one 
end  of  a  large  platter,  and  press  upon  the  potatoes  with  a 
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potatoe-masher,  moving  the  colander  toward  the  other  end 
of  the  dish  as  the  potatoes  are  pressed  through  it,  so  that 
they  will  fall  upon  the  dish  in  long  rows ;  continue  to  move 
the  colander  from  one  end  of  the  platter  to  the  other,  until 
all  the  potatoes  are  pressed  through  and  laid  in  even  rows 
upon  the  dish  ;  then  wipe  the  edge  of  the  dish  with  a  clean 
towel,  set  it  in  the  oven  for  two  or  three  minutes  to  heat 
the  potatoes,  and  then  serve  them. 

Brown  Hashed  Potatoes. 

Chop  a  pint  of  cold  boiled  potatoes  in  quarter-inch  dice, 
after  peeling  them  ;  put  four  tablespoonfuls  of  drippings 
into  a  frying-pan,  and  let  them  get  smoking  hot ;  then  put 
in  the  hashed  potatoes,  season  them  with  a  level  teaspoon- 
ful  of  salt,  and  a  quarter  of  a  saltspoonful  of  pepper,  and  stir 
them  over  a  hot  fire  until  they  are  nicely  browned ;  then  serve 
them  at  once. 

Fried  Potatoes. 

Have  ready  over  the  fire  a  frying-kettle  half  full  of  fat ; 
peal  half  a  dozen  medium-sized  smooth  potatoes ;  when 
the  fat  is  smoking  hot,  slice  the  potatoes  into  it,  and  fry 
them  golden  brown ;  when  they  are  brown,  take  them  from 
the  fat  with  a  skimmer,  put  them  into  a  colander,  dust  them 
with  pepper  and  salt,  shake  them  up,  and  serve  them  hot. 

Saratoga  Potatoes. 

Saratoga  potatoes  are  peeled,  and  sliced  very  thin,  and 
soaked  over  night,  or  for  several  hours,  in  plenty  of  cold 
water ;  sometimes  a  small  bit  of  alum  is  dissolved  in  the 
water  to  harden  the  potatoes  ;  before  they  are  fried,  they  are 
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carefully  drained  or  dried  on  a  towel,  and  then  fried  in 
plenty  of  smoking-hot  fat,  a  few  slices  at  a  time,  as  directed 
in  the  preceding  recipe.  They  are  served  either  hot  or 
cold. 

Julienne  Potatoes. 

Peel  potatoes  of  medium  size,  cut  them  in  slices,  cross- 
wise, with  a  fluted  vegetable  knife,  and  then  proceed  to 
cook  them  like  Saratoga  potatoes.  Serve  them  hot  with 
beefsteak. 

Sweet  Potatoes  Fried  With  Pork. 

Wash  a  quart  of  sweet  potatoes ;  boil  them  tender  in 
salted  boiling  water,  and  peel  and  slice  them  about  half  an 
inch  thick  ;  meantime  slice  half  a  pound  of  fat  salt  pork, 
and  fry  it  brown ;  then  fry  the  potatoes  light  brown  in  the 
drippings,  and  serve  them  on  the  same  dish  with  the  pork. 

Boiled  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Wash  the  potatoes,  using  those  about  of  a  size,  so  that 
they  may  cook  evenly ;  put  them  over  the  fire,  either  in  hot 
or  cold  salted  water,  and  boil  them  for  about  twenty  minutes, 
or  until  they  are  tender ;   then  drain  and  serve  them. 

If  sweet  potatoes  are  at  all  watery,  they  can  be  greatly 
improved  by  putting  them  into  a  very  hot  oven  for  five  min- 
utes after  they  are  boiled ;  if  they  are  peeled,  put  them  in  a 
dripping-pan  with  a  little  butter,  and  brown  them  before 
serving  them. 

Stuffed  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Wash  a  dozen  medium-size  sweet  potatoes,  which  should 
be  rather  round  in   shape,  and  have  smooth  skins;   bake 
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them  in  a  moderate  oven  until  they  begin  to  soften  ;  when 
the  potatoes  are  ready,  take  them  from  the  oven,  cut  a  sHce 
from  one  side  of  each  which  will  permit  the  introduction  of 
a  teaspoon,  and  with  the  spoon  scoop  out  the  inside  of  the 
potato,  taking  care  not  to  break  the  skin.  As  the  potato  is 
withdrawn  from  the  skin,  put  it  into  a  bowl ;  and,  when  all 
the  skins  are  empty,  season  the  potato  rather  highly  with 
salt  and  pepper,  mix  with  it  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter, 
and  replace  it  in  the  skins ;  put  on  each  potato,  after  it  is 
stuffed,  the  piece  of  skin  first  cut  from  it,  and  then  return 
the  potatoes  to  the  oven  to  heat  thoroughly.  When  they 
are  hot,  serve  them  in  the  skins. 

The  potatoes  may  be  served  when  they  are  tender  with- 
out being  stuffed. 

Sweet  Potato  Pudding. 

Peel  and  wash  a  large  sweet  potato,  wipe  it  dry  on  a 
clean  towel,  and  then  grate  it  on  a  large  grater ;  while  the 
potato  is  being  grated,  heat  a  quart  of  milk ;  stir  a  cupful 
of  the  grated  potato  into  the  hot  milk,  and  let  it  boil ; 
meantime  beat  four  eggs  to  a  cream  ;  add  a  heaping  table- 
spoonful  of  butter  to  the  milk  and  potatoes,  and  take  them 
off  the  fire ;  stir  the  beaten  eggs  with  the  milk  and  potatoes, 
season  the  pudding  palatably  with  salt  and  pepper,  put  it 
into  an  earthen  dish,  and  bake  it  for  twenty  minutes,  or 
until  the  custard  is  firm,  in  a  moderate  oven ;  serve  it  hot 
as  a  vegetable.  The  same  pudding  may  be  sweetened,  and 
baked  to  use  for  dessert. 

Fresh  Miishrooins  Broiled, 

'VV^sh   the,   mushrppmj^   in   plenty  of  cold   salted  water, 
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trimming  off  all  defective  or  bruised  portions  ;  cut  off  the 
roots,  and  if  there  are  plenty  of  mushrooms,  separate  the 
stems  and  caps,  saving  the  latter  to  stew  or  fry ;  lay  the 
caps  on  a  dripping-pan  or  baking-sheet  set  on  top  of  the 
stove,  with  the  gills  uppermost;  put  a  small  piece  of  butter, 
a  little  pepper  and  salt  in  each  cap,  and  let  them  stay  over 
the  fire  until  the  butter  melts ;  then  serve  them  on  toast. 

Fresli  Mushrooms  Baked. 

Carefully  cleanse  the  mushrooms  as  directed  in  the  recipe 
for  broiled  mushrooms ;  cut  as  many  slices  of  bread  as 
there  are  mushroom  caps,  trimming  off  the  crusts,  and  hav- 
ing each  slice  about  two  inches  square ;  lay  them  in  a  bak- 
ing-pan 5  spread  each  slice  of  bread  with  butter,  put  on  each 
one  a  little  pepper  and  salt;  on  each  slice  of  bread  put  one 
or  more  mushrooms  caps,  enough  to  cover  the  bread ;  put 
the  pan  in  a  hot  oven  for  five  minutes,  then  season  the  . 
mushrooms  with  salt  and  pepper;  put  a  piece  of  butter  as 
large  as  a  hazel-nut  on  the  mushrooms  contained  on  each 
slice  of  bread  ;  return  the  pan  to  the  oven,  and  finish  bak- 
ing the  mushrooms,  which  are  to  be  served  on  the  bread  as 
soon  as  they  are  tender. 

Fresh  mushrooms  may  be  breaded  and  fried. 

Miishrooiu  Stems  Stewed. 

Use  the  stems  of  the  mushrooms  when  the  caps  have 
been  already  cooked ;  cut  them  in  rather  small  pieces  ;  put 
them  over  the  fire  with  a  heaping  tablespoonful  of  butter 
to  a  pint  of  stems,  together  with  a  palatable  seasoning  of 
salt  and  pepper,  and  stew  them  gently  until  they  are  tender; 
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have  ready  delicate  toast,  and  serve  the  mushrooms  on  it 
Or,  mince  them,  and  scallop  them  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  bread-crumbs,  and  a  palatable  seasoning  of  salt  and  pep- 
per, and  brown  them  in  a  hot  oven. 

Mushroom  Brown  Sauce. 

For  a  can  of  mushrooms,  put  into  a  saucepan  a  heaping 
tablespoonful  each  of  butter  and  flour ;  stir  them  together 
over  the  fire  until  they  begin  to  brown,  then  gradually  stir 
in  the  liquor  from  the  can,  adding  water  if  any  is  needed  to 
make  the  sauce  of  the  proper  consistency ;  add  the  mush- 
rooms, season  the  sauce  palatably  with  salt,  pepper,  and 
very  little  grated  nutmeg ;  when  the  mushrooms  are  hot, 
stir  in  a  wineglassful  of  sherry  or  Madeira,  and  serve  the 
mushrooms  as  a  vegetable. 

Toast  may  be  served  under  them  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  dish  ;  or  the  sauce  and  the  mushrooms  may  be  poured 
on  a  dish  with  broiled  beefsteak  or  broiled  chicken,  or  with 
a  baked  or  roasted  tenderloin  of  beef 

Egg-Plant  Fried  in  Butter. 

Peel  and  slice  the  egg-plant,  let  it  lie  in  salt  for  an  hour, 
and  then  roll  the  slices  in  dry  flour  seasoned  with  salt  and 
pepper  ;  put  a  large  pan  over  the  fire  with  enough  butter  to 
cover  the  bottom  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch  thick  when 
melted ;  when  the  butter  is  smoking  hot,  put  in  the  egg- 
plant, fry  it  brown  on  both  sides,  and  serve  it  hot. 

Baked  Egg-Plant. 

Cut  a  medium-sized  egg-plant  in  halves,  score  it  deeply 
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on  both  sides,  and  rub  plenty  of  salt  and  pepper  into  the 
cuts  ;  put  it  into  a  pan  with  a  heaping  tablespoonful  of  but- 
ter spread  over  it,  and  bake  it  until  it  is  tender ;  serve  it 
with  the  gravy  it  yields  poured  over  it. 

Or,  after  cutting  the  egg-plant,  scoop  out  most  of  the  in- 
terior, mince  it  fine,  add  an  equal  quantity  of  bread-crumbs 
to  it,  season  it  highly  with  salt,  pepper,  and  butter,  and  put 
the  mixture  again  into  the  rind,  heaping  each  half;  set  the 
halves  of  the  egg-plant  in  an  earthen  dish  which  can  be  sent 
to  the  table,  and  bake  it  until  it  is  tender,  then  serve  it  hot. 

Boiled  €al)J)iiu:e. 

Wash  a  medium-sized  head  of  cabbage  in  plenty  of  salted 
cold  water,  and  trim  away  the  woody  part  of  the  stalk ;  have 
ready  over  the  fire  a  very  large  pot  containing  five  or  six 
quarts  of  salted  boiling  water ;  put  the  cabbage  into  this 
boiling  water,  place  the  pot  over  the  hottest  part  of  the  fire, 
and  bring  its  contents  to  the  boiling  point  as  fast  as  possible. 

Leave  the  pot  uncovered,  and  every  two  or  three  min- 
utes press  the  cabbage  under  the  boiling  water  with  a 
wooden  spoon.  Do  not  let  the  cabbage  stop  boiling  for  one 
instant ;  boil  it  steadily  and  rapidly  for  ten  minutes  ;  then 
try  one  of  the  thickest  stalks  with  a  sharp  knife ;  if  it 
is  tender, — ^just  tender,  without  being  at  all  watery. — drain 
the  cabbage  at  once  ;  if  it  is  not  quite  tender,  let  it  boil  a 
few  minutes  longer,  but  only  until  it  is  tender,  and  then 
drain  it ;  serve  it  hot  at  once,  ■with  a  joalatable  seasoning  of 
salt,  pepper  and  butter.  Or.  have  ready  a  pint  of  white 
sauce,  for  which  directions  are  gixcii  elsewhere;  pour  it 
over  the  cabbage  after  it  is  Umined,  (ind  serve  it  hot  ^t  once. 
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Fried  ('jibbjige. 

Chop  cold  boiled  cabbage,  press  out  all  the  moisture,  add 
half  a  cupful  of  cream  to  a  quart-bowl  full  of  cabbage,  and 
season  it  with  salt  and  pepper  ;  put  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter  in  a  frying-pan  over  the  fire,  let  it  get  smoking 
hot,  put  in  the  cabbage,  and  brown  it  quickly  on  the  under 
side  ;  as  soon  as  the  cabbage  is  browned,  turn  it  upside 
down  on  a  hot  dish,  and  serve  it. 

Sauerkraut. 

Trim  off  the  defective  and  tough  outer  leaves  of  white 
cabbage,  wash  it  thoroughly  in  cold  salted  water,  and  shave 
it  rather  fine  on  a  cabbage-cutter,  rejecting  the  tough  stalks; 
to  each  peck  of  cabbage  allow  a  pint  of  fine  salt ;  wash  the 
outer  green  leaves  of  the  cabbage  in  cold  salted  water,  and 
use  them  to  line  a  wooden  tub  or  firkin ;  put  the  cabbage 
into  the  firkin  in  layers  with  the  salt,  beating  the  layers  of 
cabbage  with  a  potato-masher  until  all  of  it  is  tightly  packed 
down ;  put  a  board  over  the  cabbage  with  a  heavy  stone  on 
it,  and  let  it  stand  for  at  teast  six  weeks,  when  it  will  be 
ready  to  use. 

To  prepare  the  sauerkraut  for  boiling,  soak  it  in  plenty  of 
cold  water  until  it  is  only  palatably  salty  ;  put  the  sauer- 
kraut over  the  fire  in  boiling  water,  or  in  the  same  pot  in 
which  bacon,  pickled  pork,  or  smoked  sausage  is  boiling, 
and  boil  it  until  it  is  tender  ;  to  serve  the  sauerkraut,  drain 
it,  put  it  on  a  dish,  lay  the  meat  on  it,  and  serve  them 
together.  When  the  sauerkraut  is  cooked  without  meat,  it 
is  simply  served  as  a  vegetable. 
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Cold  sauerkraut  may  be  chopped  and  fried  in  butter,  or 
heated  with  a  white  sauce  or  gravy. 

Cauliflower. 

Trim  off  the  leaves  of  a  firm  head  of  cauliflower,  and  wash 
it  thoroughly  in  plenty  of  cold  water  in  which  a  handful  of 
salt  has  been  dissolved :  if  any  insects  are  visible  between 
the  branches  of  the  cauliflower,  let  it  soak  in  the  salted 
water,  with  the  flowerets  down,  for  an  hour  ;  the  salt  will 
kill  the  insects,  and  they  will  fall  down  into  the  water. 
About  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  dinner-time  put 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  a  level  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and 
a  quarter  of  a  saltspoonful  of  white  pepper  into  a  perfectly 
clean  saucepan  large  enough  to  hold  the  cauliflower ;  take 
it  from  the  water,  and  put  it  at  once  into  the  saucepan  with- 
out draining  it;  cover  it  closely,  set  it  over  a  gentle  fire, 
and  let  it  simmer  and  steam  until  tender,  which  will  be  in 
about  half  an  hour.  Then,  without  breaking  it,  take  it  up 
on  a  hot  dish ;  let  the  butter  and  water  in  which  it  was 
cooked  boil  very  fast  for  a  minute,  and  then  pour  it  over 
the  cauliflower,  and  serve  it.  If  a  thick  sauce  is  liked,  mix 
a  teaspoonful  of  flour  or  corn-starch,  dissolved  in  half  a 
cupful  of  cold  water,  with  the  butter  and  water,  boil  it  for 
two  minutes,  stirring  it  constantly,  and  then  serve  it  with 
the  cauliflower. 

Cauliflower,  after  it  is  carefully  washed,  may  be  boiled 
until  tender,  and  then  drained,  and  served  with  white  sauce; 
or,  when  the  heads  are  small  and  defective,  either  boiled 
and  served  in  branches,  instead  of  entire,  or  mashed  through 
a  colander,  and  heated  with  salt,  pepper,  and  butter. 
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Cold  boiled  cauliflower  is  very  good  fried  plain  in  butter 
or  breaded  in  branches  and  fried  ;  or  mashed  and  fried  like 
oyster-plant,  with  the  addition  of  an  egg,  and  a  palatable 
seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper. 

Spinach. 

Trim  off  the  roots  and  tough  stalks  of  half  a  peck  of 
spinach,  wash  it  in  plenty  of  cold  salted  water  until  it  is 
quite  free  from  sand,  put  it  over  the  fire  in  salted  boiling 
water  enough  to  cover  it,  and  boil  it  fast  for  three  minutes 
or  longer,  until  it  is  just  tender  :  do  not  allow  it  to  become 
soft  and  watery ;  drain  the  spinach,  throw  it  into  a  large 
pan  of  cold  water  until  it  is  cool,  then  chop  it  very  fine,  or 
rub  it  through  a  colander  with  a  potato-masher  ;  put  it  again 
over  the  fire  to  heat,  with  a  palatable  seasoning  of  butter, 
salt,  and  pepper;  while  the  spinach  is  being  heated,  poach 
half  a  dozen  eggs  soft,  and  when  it  is  dished  lay  them  upon 
it  and  serve  the  dish  hot. 

The  spinach  may  be  served  without  the  eggs.  Boiled 
spinach  is  good  dressed  with  white  sauce  or  gravy,  or  fried 
with  butter,  either  with  or  without  the  addition  of  a  very 
little  sfrated  onion. 
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Sugar  Peas. 

Wash  the  pods,  string  them  like  string-beans,  cut  them  in 
pieces  about  an  inch  long,  and  stew  them  gently  with  butter, 
allowing  two  tablespoonfuls  to  each  quart  of  peas,  and  a 
palatable  seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper,  and  enough  water 
to  prevent  burning.  They  will  cook  tender  in  from  twenty 
to  thirty  minutes.      Serve  them  in  their  sauce. 
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Striiii;:-Be{iiis. 

Wash  a  quart  of  very  young,  tender  string-beans,  cut  them 
diagonally  in  small  strips,  throw  them  into  salted  boiling 
water,  and  boil  them  fast  for  ten  minutes,  or  until  they  are 
tender  ;  then  drain  them,  and  throw  them  into  cold  water  ; 
melt  over  the  fire  two  heaping  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  and 
squeeze  the  juice  of  a  lemon  ;  when  the  beans  are  cold,  drain 
them,  put  them  into  the  hot  butter,  and  heat  them  quickly ; 
season  them  palatably  with  salt  and  pepper,  add  the  lemon- 
juice,  and  serve  them  at  once.  Omit  the  lemon-juice  if  the 
flavor  is  not  desired. 

Stewed  Butter-Beans. 

Remove  the  strings  from  a  quart  of  butter-beans,  and  cut 
them  in  inch  lengths  ;  put  them  over  the  fire  with  enough 
boiling  water  to  cover  them  ;  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  but- 
ter, and  a  palatable  seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper,  and  boil 
the  beans  for  about  twenty  minutes,  or  until  they  are  tender ; 
after  the  beans  are  placed  on  the  fire,  wash  and  chop  fine  a 
handful  of  parsley- leaves,  and  four  young  onions,  and  add 
them  to  the  beans  ;  when  the  beans  are  tender,  mix  a  table- 
spoonful  each  of  butter  and  flour  together  without  heating 
them,  until  they  form  a  smooth  paste ;  then  stir  the  paste 
with  the  beans ;  see  that  they  are  palatably  seasoned,  let 
them  boil  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  serve  them  hot. 

The  parsley  and  onion  can  be  omitted  if  their  flavor  is 
not  desired. 

Lima  Beans. 

Put  a  quart  of  shelled  lima  beans  over  the  fire,  in  suffi- 
cient boiling  water  to  cover  them,  with  a  tablespoonful  of 
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salt,  and  boil  them  for  about  twenty  minutes,  or  until  they 
are  tender ;  then  drain  them  ;  add  to  them  enough  milk  to 
cover  them,  a  tablespoonful  of  butter,  and  a  palatable  sea- 
soning of  salt  and  white  pepper;  heat  them  quickly,  and 
serve  them  hot. 

Lima  beans  may  be  simply  boiled  until  tender  in  salted 
boiling  water,  then  drained,  and  seasoned  with  salt,  pepper 
and  butter,  and  served  at  once. 

Cold  lima  beans  can  be  fried  in  butter,  with  a  palatable 
seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper ;  or  mashed  and  made  into 
little  cakes,  with  an  Qgg  and  salt  and  pepper,  and  then 
browned  in  butter. 

Dried  Wliite  Beans. 

Dried  white  beans  are  good  cooked  in  the  same  way. 
The  cold  beans  are  excellent  if  fried  with  salt,  pepper,  and 
butter,  either  with  or  without  chopped  parsley  or  onions. 

(ireen  ('oni  Boiled. 

Choose  short,  thick  ears  of  fresh  green  corn  ;  remove  all 
the  husk  except  the  inner  layer;  strip  that  down  to  remove 
all  the  silk  from  the  corn  and  to  permit  the  cutting  away  of 
any  defective  grains,  and  then  replace  it,  and  tie  it  at  the 
upper  end  of  each  ear  of  corn.  Have  ready  a  large  pot  half 
full  of  actually  boiling  water :  put  the  corn  into  it,  and  boil  it 
steadily  for  about  twenty  minutes  if  the  ears  are  large,  or 
fifteen  if  they  are  of  medium  size  ;  then  take  it  from  the 
boiling  water,  remove  the  strings,  and  serve  it  hot  at  once. 
If  it  seems  desirable  to  strip  off  the  inner  husk  before  send- 
ing it  to  the  table,  this  must  be  done  very  quickly,  and  the 
corn  covered  with  a  clean  napkin  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
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the  heat.  Serve  with  the  corn  plenty  of  sweet  butter, 
pepper  and  salt.  Sometimes  the  butter,  pepper,  and  salt  are 
mixed  by  heating  them  together,  and  then  served  in  a  hot 
gravy- bowl. 

The  fresher  the  corn  is,  the  sweeter  it  is  ;  it  seems  to  lose 
its  most  delicate  flavor  after  it  has  been  gathered  a  few 
hours. 

How  to  Warm  Cold  Corn. 

Cold  boiled  corn  cut  from  the  ear,  and  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  cold  potatoes  chopped,  can  be  fried  with 
salt,  pepper  and  butter ;  or  heated  with  cold  stewed  toma- 
tors,  and  served  on  toast. 

Oreen  Corn  Roasted. 

Husk  a  dozen  ears  of  corn,  and  remove  the  silk ;  rub 
them  with  butter,  season  them  with  pepper  and  salt ;  lay 
them  in  a  dripping-pan,  and  prop  it  up  as  close  as  possible 
to  a  clear  hot  fire ;  occasionally  turn  the  ears,  and  change 
their  position  in  the  pan,  so  that  all  may  cook  evenly ; 
when  they  are  browned,  serve  them  hot  at  once.  Or,  pre- 
pare the  corn  as  directed  above,  and  then  brown  it  in  a 
very  hot  oven. 

Crreen  Corn  Stewed. 

Remove  the  husks  and  silk  from  a  dozen  ears  of  fresh 
green  corn  ;  cut  downward  through  the  centre  of  each  row 
of  grains,  and  then  scrape  them  out  of  the  skin  with  the  back 
of  the  knife  ;  when  all  are  cut,  put  the  corn  into  a  saucepan, 
just  cover  it  with  boiling  water,  and  boil  it  for  twenty  min- 
utes.     Mix  to  a  smooth  paste  a  tablespoonful  each   of  but- 
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ter  and  flour,  and  when  the  corn  has  boiled  for  twenty  min- 
utes, add  the  butter  and  flour  to  it,  together  with  half  a  pint 
a  milk,  and  a  palatable  seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper  ;  let 
it  boil  again  for  three  minutes,  and  then  serve  it. 

When  cream  is  abundant,  it  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
thickened  milk. 

CJreen  Corn  Pudding. 

Grate  six  large  ears  of  green  corn  ;  mix  with  the  grated 
corn  one  heaping  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  quarter  of  a  salt- 
spoonful  each  of  pepper  and  grated  nutmeg,  six  eggs,  and  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  milk ;  put  the  pudding  in  a  buttered 
earthen  dish,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  half  an  hour. 

Succotash. 

Use  a  quart  each  of  corn  cut  from  the  cob,  and  shelled 
lima  beans  ;  put  them  over  the  fire  in  just  enough  boiling 
water  to  cover  them,  with  two  teaspoonfuls  of  salt  and  half 
a  saltspoonful  of  pepper,  and  boil  them  from  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes,  until  the  beans  are  tender ;  meantime  rub 
to  a  smooth  paste  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  and  one  of 
flour,  and  when  the  beans  are  nearly  done  stir  this  paste  in- 
to the  succotash,  see  that  it  is  palatably  seasoned,  and  finish 
cooking  it. 

The  flour  may  be  omitted  if  a  thick  sauce  is  not  desired. 
Sometimes  a  piece  of  salt  pork  is  boiled  with  the  succotash, 
and  sent  on  a  platter  to  the  table  when  the  succotash  is 
served.  In  place  of  the  flour  or  salt  pork,  two  eggs  beaten 
smoothly  with  a  cupful  of  milk  may  be  added  to  the  succo- 
tash just  before  serving  it ;  but  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  boil 
again,  or  the  eggs  may  harden. 
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Dried  Corn. 

Cut  the  grains  from  ears  of  tender  corn,  spread  them  on 
large  sheets  of  paper  in  the  sun,  and  dry  them  thoroughly; 
or  put  them  on  pans  in  a  cool  oven,  and  dry  them.  After 
the  corn  is  dried,  keep  it  in  a  cool,  dry  place.  When  it  is 
wanted  for  the  table,  soak  it  over  night  in  enough  water  or 
milk  to  cover  it,  and  the  next  day  boil  it  tender  in  the 
same  water ;  season  it  with  salt,  pepper  and  butter,  and 
serve  it  hot. 

Dried  Corn  Hnlled  with  Saleratus. 

Cover  two  quarts  of  dried  corn  with  cold  water,  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  saleratus,  and  boil  the  corn  until  the  hulls 
crack  and  begin  to  curl  up  ;  then  wash  the  corn  three  or 
four  times  in  cold  water,  rubbing  it  between  the  hands  to 
free  it  from  the  husks  or  hulls ;  after  all  the  hulls  are  re- 
moved, boil  the  corn  in  salted  boiling  water,  or  milk  and 
water,  until  it  is  tender  ;  then  season  it  palatably  with  pep- 
per and  butter,  and  serve  it  as  a  vegetable  ;  or  use  it  with 
milk  or  cream  and  sugar  for  breakfast  or  supper. 

The  cold  boiled  samp  is  excellent  fried  with  butter  or 
heated  in  milk. 

Stewed  Hominy. 

Wash  a  cupful  of  hominy,  put  it  over  the  fire  in  two 
quarts  of  cold  water,  and  slowly  heat  and  boil  it  gently  for 
about  four  hours,  or  until  it  is  quite  soft;  then  drain  it,  and 
place  it  where  the  water  will  evaporate  while  a  cream  gravy 
is  being  made  as  follows  :  Put  over  the  fire  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  butter,  and  partly  melt  tlien^ ;  when  the  butter  is 
quite  soft,  graduaUy  stir  with  it  half  a.  pint  of  cre^m  or  an 
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equal  quantity  of  milk  ;  if  the  cream  is  used,  add  it  to  the 
hominy  as  soon  as  it  is  hot ;  if  milk  is  used,  take  it  off  the 
fire  when  it  is  hot,  stir  with  it  the  yolks  of  two  raw  eggs, 
and  mix  it  with  the  hominy  ;  serve  the  hominy  directly 
the  milk  or  cream  is  added  to  it,  remembering  that  the 
eggs  used  with  the  milk  will  curdle  if  the  hominy  is  allowed 
to  boil  after  they  are  added  to  it. 

Succotash  from  Dried  Samp  and  Beans. 

Use  for  this  dish  dried  samp  and  dried  lima  beans.  Soak 
the  samp  and  beans  over  night  in  cold  water,  in  separate 
bowls.  In  the  morning  boil  the  samp  as  directed  in  the 
recipe  for  stewed  hominy  ;  put  an  equal  quantity  of  the 
beans  over  the  fire  in  fresh  cold  water,  in  another  saucepan, 
and  let  them  boil  gently  until  they  are  tender,  but  not  at  all 
broken  ;  then  place  a  saucepan  containing  them  where  they 
will  keep  hot,  without  boiling,  until  the  samp  is  done.  When 
both  samp  and  beans  are  tender,  drain  them  nearly  dry,  put 
them  together  over  the  fire,  season  them  palatably  with  salt 
and  pepper,  add  a  heaping  teaspoonful  of  butter  to  each 
quart  of  succotash,  and  heat  it ;  serve  the  succotash  hot. 

Oyster-Plant  with  Cream. 

Scrape  a  bunch  of  tender  oyster-plant,  putting  the  roots, 
as  they  are  scraped,  in  cold  water  to  which  a  little  vinegar 
has  been  added  ;  cut  the  oyster-plant  in  pieces,  put  it  over 
the  fire  in  salted  boiling  water,  and  boil  it  for  about  twenty 
minutes,  or  until  it  is  tender ;  then  drain  it ;  add  a  table- 
spoonful  of  butter,  cream  enough  to  cover  it,  and  a  pala- 
table seasoning  of  salt  and  white  pepper.     Serve  it  as  soon 
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as  the  cream  is  hot.  The  cream  may  be  omitted  if  desired. 
After  oyster-plant  has  been  boiled,  it  can  be  mashed 
through  a  colander,  with  a  palatable  seasoning  of  salt,  pep- 
per and  butter,  and  heated  and  served ;  or  mashed  and 
made  into  little  cakes,  and  browned  in  butter  ;  or  scalloped, 
with  the  addition  of  bread-crumbs  and  seasoning,  and 
browned  in  a  hot  oven. 

Sea  Kale. 

The  stalk  of  sea  kale,  when  cooked,  is  somewhat  like  as- 
paragus ;  the  growing  plant  has  thick  stalks  and  large  leaves, 
like  pie-plant,  which  take  on  a  purplish-green  color  when 
exposed  to  sun  and  air.  Like  celery  and  pie- plant,  sea 
kale  must  be  blanched  while  growing,  or  the  taste  will  be 
bitter;  and  it  must  be  kept  in  a  dark  place  after  it  is  cut. 
The  kale  grows  in  roots  with  stalks  attached,  like  celery. 
To  prepare  it  for  cooking,  the  roots  and  large  leaves  must 
be  trimmed  off,  the  plants  thoroughly  washed  in  cold  salted 
water,  and  then  tied  up  like  asparagus.  The  young  shoots 
are  the  best,  but  the  stalks  or  midribs  of  the  leaves  are  good 
if  they  are  white  and  crisp.  When  the  stalks  are  tied  up, 
put  them  into  salted  boiling  water,  and  boil  them  until  they 
are  tender,  which  will  be  in  about  twenty  minutes,  if  the 
kale  is  good ;  then  drain  them,  and  dress  them  with  salt, 
pepper,  butter  and  a  little  lemon-juice,  and  serve  them  hot; 
or  serve  the  kale  on  toast  like  asparagus.  Any  sauce  suit- 
able for  asparagus  will  be  excellent  for  sea  kale. 

Asparagus. 

If  fresh  asparagus  is  used,  wash  it,  and  scrape  the  stalks, 
and,  as  far  as  they  are   tender,  cut  them   into  inch  pieces; 
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boil  them  until  tender  in  salted  boiling  water  ;  then  drain 
them,  and  throw  them  into  cold  water ;  if  canned  aspara- 
gus is  used,  simply  drain  it,  and  pour  boiling  water  over  it: 
about  ten  minutes  before  dinner-time  drain  the  asparagus 
from  the  boiling  water,  put  it  into  a  saucepan  with  sufficient 
sweet  cream  to  cover  it,  season  it  palatably  with  salt  and 
white  pepper,  heat  it,  and  serve  it  at  once  on  delicate  slices 
of  toast.  Or,  heat  the  asparagus  with  salt,  pepper  and  but- 
ter, after  it  is  boiled. 

Asparagus  with  Dutch  Sauce. 

After  washing  asparagus,  scrape  off  the  woody  portion  of 
the  stalks,  or  cut  it  off  entirely,  and  tie  the  asparagus  in 
small  bunches  ;  put  it  over  the  fire  in  salted  boiling  water, 
and  boil  it  until  it  is  tender;  then  drain  it  and  serve  it  on 
a  napkin,  or  on  toast,  sending  a  dish  of  white  or  Dutch 
sauce,  or  melted  butter,  to  the  table  with  it.  The  toast 
served  under  asparagus  is  designed  to  absorb  the  water  from 
it.  To  make  Dutch  or  Hollandaisc  sauce,  put  over  the  fire 
a  tablespoonful  each  of  butter  and  flour,  and  stir  them  until 
they  bubble,  then  gradually  stir  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water; 
when  the  sauce  boils,  season  it  palatably  with  salt  and  white 
pepper,  and  draw  the  saucepan  to  the  side  of  the  fire  where 
the  sauce  cannot  boil ;  then  stir  in  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
oil,  drop  by  drop,  or  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  vinegar  or  lemon -juice,  and  finally  the  yolks  of 
two  raw  eggs  ;  serve  as  soon  as  the  eggs  are  added,  because 
it  will  be  apt  to  curdle  if  it  stands  until  the  eggs  are  cooked. 

Boiled  asparagus,  served  either  hot  or  cold,  with  mayon- 
naise, is  delicious. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

SALADS. 

(Sa/ades  et  Entremeis). 

The  variety  of  salads  depends  solely  upon  the  taste  and 
ingenuity  of  the  housekeeper,  for  the  possibilities  are  illim- 
itable. Those  made  of  uncooked  vegetables  should  always 
be  fresh  and  crisp.  If  they  are  wilted  in  the  least  degree, 
they  should  be  washed,  without  draining,  and  put  into  a 
cool,  dark  place  to  revive.  Before  using  them,  all  decayed 
leaves  should  be  removed,  and  the  moisture  absorbed 
from  them  by  using  a  soft,  clean  towel.  Cucumbers 
should  be  peeled,  and  laid  in  cold  salted  water  for  an  hour 
before  serving  them,  and  then  shaken  dry  in  a  clean  towel, 
and  dressed  with  pepper,  salt,  vinegar,  and  plenty  of  good 
oil.  Radishes  should  be  similarly  dressed.  If  they  are 
very  pungent  in  taste,  a  very  little  sugar  will  modify  their 
sharpness.  The  young,  white  leaves  of  oyster-plant,  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  chopped  green  onions,  both  being 
well  cleansed,  make  a  good  salad.  Green  peppers,  chopped 
without  the  seeds,  and  added  to  cabbage  shaved  fine,  are 
excellent.  Nasturtium  leaves,  stems,  and  buds,  washed  and 
chopped,  dressed  with  salt,  oil,  and  vinegar,  are  very  good  ; 
the  flowers  may  be  used  to  garnish  the  dish.  All  these 
salads  should  be  dressed  with  the  plain  French  salad-dress- 
ing. Enough  for  a  medium  sized  salad  may  be  made  by 
mixing  thoroughly  together  a  heaping  saltspoonful  of  salt 
half  a  level  saltspoonful  of  pepper,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
vinegar,  and  six  of  salad-oil. 
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Tomatoes  may  be  sliced  after  washing,  and  served  with 
plain  salad-dressing,  or  peeled  and  served  with  a  mayon- 
naise. They  should  be  firm  and  ripe,  sliced  nicely,  and 
kept  in  a  very  cold  place  until  wanted  for  the  table. 

Celery  should  be  carefully  washed  in  plenty  of  salted 
water ;  the  green  leaves  and  stalks  trimmed  off,  arid  either 
used  fresh  for  flavoring  sauces,  soups,  and  forcemeats,  or 
dried  by  gentle  heat  for  later  use ;  the  roots  should  be 
peeled,  dried,  and  then  grated  and  mixed  with  salt  for  table 
use.  The  white  stalks  are  best  for  the  table  ;  after  they  are 
washed,  they  may  be  kept  in  a  cool,  dark  place,  or  in  the 
refrigerator,  near  the  ice.  Frozen  celery  must  be  laid  in 
plenty  of  cold  water  as  soon  as  it  is  brought  into  the  house, 
and  kept  there  until  all  the  frost  is  extracted  :  thawing  it  by 
heat  destroys  its  excellence. 

Lettuce  should  be  kept  on  or  near  the  ice  after  it  is 
washed,  or  in  a  cool,  dark  place,  entirely  wrapped  in  a  cloth 
wet  in  cold  water  :  if  it  is  enclosed  in  an  air-tight  box  after 
it  is  wrapped  in  the  wet  cloth,  it  will  keep  fresh  for  some  time, 
care  being  taken  to  renew  the  wet  cloth,  and  trim  off  all 
defective  leaves. 

Watercress  Salad. 

Carefully  wash  a  pint  of  fresh  watercresses,  free  them 
from  all  decayed  leaves,  break  them  in  lengths  of  about  two 
inches,  and  shake  them  dry  in  a  clean  towel ;  arrange  them 
neatly  on  a  cold  dish,  and  dress  them  with  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  oil,  one  of  vinegar,  and  a  dust  of  salt  and 
pepper.  Dandelion,  oyster-plant,  chicory,  escarole,  and 
nasturtium  may  be  served  in  the  same  way. 
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French  Salad  Dressing. 

This  is  the  usual  dressing  for  vegetable  salads :  enough 
for  a  medium-sized  salad-bowl  can  be  made  by  mixing  to- 
gether two  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar,  six  of  oil,  a  salt- 
spoonful  of  salt,  and  a  quarter  of  a  saltspoonful  of  pepper. 

Sliced  Cncnmhers. 

Peel  two  or  three  cucumbers,  cut  them  in  thin  slices,  and 
let  them  stand  for  an  hour  in  very  cold  salted  water  ;  then 
drain  them,  dry  them  on  a  towel,  and  dress  them  with 
plenty  of  oil  and  vinegar,  and  a  palatable  seasoning  of  salt 
and  cayenne-pepper  ;   or  with  cream  salad-dressing. 

Young  onions  sliced  make  a  good  addition  to  cucumber 
salad. 

Cream  Salad  Dressing 

Is  made  by  mixing  sour  cream  with  enough  vinegar,  pep- 
per and  salt  to  season  the  salad  palatably. 

Pepper  Salad. 

Remove  the  skin  from  six  green  peppers,  and  chop  them 
fine.  Peel  one  red  pepper,  and  chop  it  very  fine  ;  peel  and 
chop  a  Spanish  onion,  weighing  a  quarter  of  a  pound;  peel 
and  chop  six  tomatoes  ;  mix  with  these  ingredients  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  salt.  Carefully  separate  the  leaves  of  two  heads 
of  lettuce,  wash  them  in  plenty  of  cold  water,  and  dry  them. 
by  shaking  them  in  a  towel.  Arrange  the  lettuce  and 
chopped  salad  in  a  salad-bowl  in  layers,  pour  over  it  half  a 
cupful  of  salad-oil,  and  three  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar,  and 
serve  it. 
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Onion  and  Tomato  Salad. 

Choose  half  a  dozen  firm,  ripe  tomatoes  of  medium  size, 
wipe  them  with  a  wet  towel,  and  slice  them  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick ;  peel  a  medium-size  Valencia  or  Spanish 
onion,  and  slice  it  very  thin ;  arrange  the  sliced  onion  and 
tomatoes  in  layers  in  a  salad-bowl,  and  pour  over  them  a 
plain  salad-dressing,  made  by  mixing  together  half  a  cupful 
of  salad-oil,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar,  half  a  level  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  and  half  a  saltspoonful  of  pepper ;  use  the 
salad  as  soon  as  it  is  made. 

Young  green  onions  may  be  used  in  this  salad. 

Tomatoes  with  Mayonnaise. 

Raw  tomatoes,  peeled  and  sliced,  are  delicious  with  may- 
onnaise,  which  is  made  by  slowly  mixing  three  parts  of  oil 
and  one  of  vinegar  with  the  yolk  of  a  raw  Qgg,  and  a  pala- 
table seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper  ;  the  addition  of  mustard 
to  mayonnaise  is  a  question  of  taste.  The  Qgg  and  season- 
ings are  put  in  the  bottom  of  a  bowl,  with  a  very  little  vine- 
gar, and  mixed  to  a  smooth  cream  ;  the  oil  and  vinegar  are 
then  added  alternately,  a  few  drops  at  a  tirne,  until  the  de- 
sired quantity  of  mayonnaise  is  made  ;  the  stirring  must  be 
gentle  and  constant,  and,  after  the  mayonnaise  is  made,  it 
must  be  kept  in  a  cool  place  until  it  is  used. 

Chicken  Salad. 

Boil  two  good  sized  chickens  until  they  are  tender,  skin 
and  pick  them  free  from  bones,  and  chop  fine.  Boil  nine 
eggs  for  one  hour,  and  mash  them  to  a  smooth  paste.  Melt 
one-half  pint  of  butter,  and  stir  it  into  the  eggs,  with  flour 
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of  mustard,  salt,  and  pepper,  to  suit  the  taste.  It  should 
be  highly  seasoned.  Mix  the  ingredients  well,  and  add  one 
small  teacupful  of  grated  horseradish,  and  one  pint  of 
strong  vinegar.  Chop  fine  one-half  head  of  cabbage,  and 
as  much  blanched  celery,  mix  the  chicken,  cabbage  and 
celery  together;  and  just  before  serving,  add  the  sauce. 
If  celery  can  be  obtained,  use  no  cabbage  ;  if  it  cannot,  use 
cabbage  with  extract  of  celery.  If  neither  cabbage  nor 
celery  can  be  procured,  use  lettuce.      Cabbage  alone  is  nice. 

Lolbster  Salad. 

Two  lobsters  picked  fine,  four  heads  of  fresh  lettuce  cut 
fine,  put  in  a  dish  in  layers  with  the  lobsters.  Boil  your 
eggs  hard,  mash  the  yolks,  add  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
melted  butter,  one  teaspoonful  of  mustard,  one  of  cayenne 
pepper,  one  of  salt,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  and  two 
cupfuls  of  vinegar.  Mix  all  together,  and  heat.  Pour  over 
the  lobster  when  served. 

Rice  Salad. 

Two   cupfuls  of    boiled  rice,   one   cupful   of   red    beets 

boiled  and  chopped,  one  cupful  of  celery  cut  rather  small ; 

make  a  dressing  as  for  ordinary  salad.      Cream  is  better 

than  oil. 

Cabbage  Salad. 

Three  eggs,  six  tablespoonfuls  of  sweet  cream,  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  melted  butter,  and  one  tablespoonful  of  flour  of 
mustard,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  black  pepper,  the  same  of  salt, 
and  one  cofifeecupful  of  strong  vinegar.  Let  all  simmer  to- 
gether until  it  thickens  a  little.  Then  pour  it  over  finely 
shaved  raw  cabbage. 
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Cold  Slaw. 

Wash  a  firm  head  of  white  cabbage  of  medium  size  in 
plenty  of  cold  water,  and  cut  it  in  thin  slices.  Put  in  a 
porcelain-lined  saucepan  over  the  fire  half  a  cupful  each  of 
vinegar  and  water,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  half  a  salt- 
spoonful  of  pepper,  and  a  level  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  let 
them  just  begin  to  boil ;  then  draw  the  saucepan  to  the  side 
of  the  fire,  where  its  contents  will  not  boil ;  stir  in  the  yolks 
of  four  raw  eggs,  and  as  soon  as  this  sauce  is  stirred  smooth 
pour  it  over  the  cabbage  ;  serve  the  cold  slaw  with  roast 
meat  or  poultry. 

Hot  Slaw. 

Carefully  wash  a  head  of  firm  cabbage,  cut  it  in  shreds, 
and  put  it  over  the  fire  in  salted  boiling  water,  to  boil  only 
until  tender,  which  will  in  from  five  to  twenty  minutes, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  cabbage ;  then  drain  it,  and 
serve  it  with  a  dressing  made  as  follows :  Melt  together  by 
gentle  heat  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  half  a  cupful  of 
rich  cream,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar,  and  add  them  to 
the  boiled  cabbage  ;  season  it  palatably  with  salt  and  pepper, 
and  serve  it  as  soon  as  it  is  prepared,  with  any  dish  of  fried 
poultry  or  meat. 

Cheese  Salad. 

Use  any  dry,  rich  cheese,  such  as  Edam,  Rochefort,  or 
Gorgonzola,  about  two  heaping  tablespoonfuls  to  a  head  of 
lettuce  of  medium  size ;  carefully  wash  the  lettuce,  tear  the 
leaves  apart,  and  lay  them  in  a  salad-dish  ;  break  the  cheese 
in  small  bits,  and  scatter  it  among  the  lettuce ;  pour  over  it 
a  plain  salad-dressing,  made  as  directed    above,  and  serve. 
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Salads  of  Cooked  Tegetables. 

These  salads  are  made  of  different  vegetables,  which  have 
been  boiled  and  allowed  to  cool.  When  green  vegetables 
are  to  be  used,  such  as  asparagus,  peas,  and  string-beans, 
they  should  be  boiled  in  salted  boiling  water  only  until 
tender,  and  then  drained  and  put  into  cold  water  at  once 
to  preserve  their  color.  Before  they  are  served  as  salads, 
they  should  be  drained  on  a  dry  cloth  to  free  them  from 
moisture.  Cold  asparagus  served  with  Diayonnaise  is  deli- 
cious. Boiled  cauliflower  with  mayonjiaise  is  good.  Car- 
rots, turnips,  and  beets  boiled,  cooled,  and  cut  in  fancy 
shapes  with  vegetable  scoops,  may  be  served  either  with 
mayonnaise  or  plain  dressing. 

Potato  Salad. 

Potato  salad  is  composed  of  boiled  potatoes,  peeled  and 
sliced,  one  onion,  peeled  and  sliced  very  thin,  to  six  pota- 
toes, and  plenty  of  plain  salad-dressing ;  sometimes  a  little 
chopped  parsley  is  added.  Variations  of  potato-salad  are 
made  by  the  addition  of  green  onions  chopped  fine,  lettuce, 
or  small  dice  of  fried  salt  pork. 

Salad  of  French  Beans. 

Pick  over  a  pint  of  French  haricot  beans, — the  large, 
dark-red  variety ;  put  them  over  the  fire  in  a  quart  of  cold 
water,  and  let  them  begin  to  boil ;  then  add  a  cupful  of 
cold  water  and  let  them  boil  again  ;  every  fifteen  minutes 
add  more  cold  water,  and  continue  to  boil  the  beans  until 
they  arc  tender  ;  then  drain  them,  and  let  them  get  quite 
cold.    To  each  pint  of  cold  boiled  beans  add  two  tablespoon- 
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fuls  of  chopped  parsley,  and  a  plain  salad-dressing  com- 
posed of  six  tablespoonfuls  of  oil,  two  of  vinegar,  a  salt- 
spoonful  of  salt,  with  half  a  saltspoonful  of  pepper  ;  mix  these 
ingredients  thoroughly,  pour  them  over  the  beans,  and  serve 
the  salad.      Cold  string-beans  make  a  good  salad. 

Jerusalem  Artichoke  Salad. 

Use  for  this  salad  cold  boiled  artichokes  ;  slice  them  with- 
out breaking  them,  arrange  the  slices  neatly  on  a  dish,  and 
pour  over  them  a  plain  salad-dressing  made  by  mixing 
together  three  tablespoonfuls  of  oil  to  one  of  vinegar,  a 
saltspoonful  of  salt,  and  a  quarter  of  a  saltspoonful  of  pepper. 

Fruit  Salads. 

The  fruits  which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with 
breakfast  or  dessert  may  be  used  as  salads  :  the  only  point 
to  be  remembered  is  that  they  must  be  of  a  pronounced 
flavor  or  acid.  Orange  salad,  made  of  thinly  sliced  oranges, 
freed  from  seeds,  and  dressed  with  salt,  cayenne,  lemon- 
juice  and  oil,  one  tablespoonful  of  lemon-juice  to  three  of 
oil,  is  a  delicious  accompaniment  for  broiled  or  roasted 
game  or  poultry.  Lemon  salad  is  composed  of  sliced 
lemons,  the  seeds  being  removed,  and  lettuce  carefully 
washed  and  dried  ;  the  dressing  is  salt,  cayenne,  and  oil. 
Apple  salad  is  made  of  very  tart  apples,  sliced,  and  mixed 
with  young  green  onions  chopped,  and  plain  salad-dressing. 
In  summer,  gooseberries  or  barberries,  combined  with 
young  onions  or  cucumbers,  sliced,  and  served  with  plain 
dressing,  are  very  good  with  boiled  salt  mackerel.  Currants 
mixed  with  well-washed  lettuce,  and  dressed  with  salt,  pep- 
per and  oil,  are  refreshing  and  wholesome. 
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A  delicious  breakfast  salad  is  muskmelon,  made  very  cold, 
cut  in  the  natural  divisions,  freed  from  seeds,  and  served 
with  salt,  pepper,  oil  and  lemon-juice,  one  tablespoonful  of 
lemon-juice  to  three  of  oil.  Watermelon  with  mayonnaise 
makes  a  good  salad,  as  also  does  grape-fruit. 

Mayonnaise  for  Salad. 

Make  a  mayonnaise  salad-dressing  as  follows  :  Put  into  a 
bowl  the  yolk  of  one  raw  Q%^,  one  level  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
half  a  saltspoonful  of  white  pepper,  a  dust  of  cayenne-pep- 
per, and  a  teaspoonful  of  vinegar  ;  quickly  mix  these  ingre- 
dients to  a  smooth  cream,  then  stir  into  them  salad-oil  and 
vinegar,  first  adding  the  oil,  two  or  three  drops  at  once,  and 
mixing  it  smoothly  with  the  first  named  ingredients  until  a 
thick  paste  is  formed  ;  then  stir  in  a  very  little  vinegar, 
using  only  enough  to  make  the  mayonnaise  about  as  thick 
as  rich  cream  ;  then  add  more  oil,  a  few  drops  at  a  time, 
until  the  thick  paste  is  again  formed  ;  then  a  little  vinegar, 
as  before  ;  proceed  in  this  way,  using  oil  and  vinegar  alter- 
nately, and  stirring  the  mayonnaise  constantly,  until  three- 
quarters  of  a  pint  of  oil  and  one-quarter  of  a  pint  of  vinegar 
have  been  used.  When  done,  the  mayonnaise  should  be 
like  very  thick  cream  ;  if  it  should  curdle  or  break  during 
the  mixing,  put  it  in  the  ice-box,  or  in  a  very  cold  place, 
for  half  an  hour,  and  then  finish  it  ;  if  the  weather  is  warm, 
place  the  bowl  containing  it  in  a  pan  of  cracked  ice  while  it 
is  being  mixed.  After  the  mayonnaise  is  mixed,  keep  it  in 
a  cold  place  until  it  is  wanted  for  the  table. 

Sweetbread  Salad. 

Blanch  sweetbreads  as  directed  in  the  proper  recipe,  and 
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continue  to  boil  them  for  fifteen  minutes;  then  cool  and 
sHce  them.  Wash  for  each  pair  of  sweetbreads  a  head  of 
lettuce  in  plenty  of  cold  salted  water,  and  dry  it  on  a  clean 
towel ;  put  the  yolk  of  a  raw  egg  in  a  bowl ;  add  to  it  a  level 
teaspoonful  each  of  dry  mustard  and  salt,  quarter  of  a  salt- 
spoonful  of  pepper,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  vinegar;  mix  these 
ingredients  to  a  smooth  cream,  then  stir  in,  drop  by  drop, 
enough  oil  to  form  a  thick  paste ;  next  add  a  little  vinegar 
to  liquefy  the  paste  ;  then,  alternately,  more  oil  and  vinegar 
until  there  is  enough  dressing  for  the  salad.  Arrange  the 
lettuce  on  a  salad-dish,  put  the  sweetbreads  on  it,  and  pour 
the  dressing  over  them.  Serve  the  salad  as  soon  as  it  is 
made. 

Oyster  Salad. 

Oysters,  carefully  freed  from  bits  of  shell,  and  scalded  in 
their  liquor,  may  be  used  for  salad  as  directed  in  the  above 
recipe. 

Shad-Roe  Salad. 

Wash  a  shad-roe  in  cold  water ;  put  it  over  the  fire  in 
salted  boiling  water,  and  boil  it  for  fifteen  minutes,  or  until 
the  grains  are  hardened  ;  then  drain  it,  pour  a  little  vinegar 
over  it,  and  rub  it  until  the  grains  are  separated ;  peel  and 
slice  half  a  dozen  raw  tomatoes ;  thoroughly  wash  and  drain 
a  head  of  fresh  lettuce  ;  put  the  lettuce  in  the  bottom  of  a 
salad-bowl,  then  the  tomato  and  shad- roe  in  layers,  and  pour 
over  all  six  tablespoonfuls  of  oil  and  two  of  vinegar  or  lemon- 
juice,  and  serve  the  salad.  Cold  fried  or  broiled  shad- roe 
may  be  used  in  this  dish. 
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Shriiiip  Salad. 

Prepare  a  quart  of  shrimp  as  directed  in  the  recipe  for 
shrimp  sauce ;  wash  two  heads  of  fresh  lettuce  ;  shake  the 
water  from  the  leaves,  and  arrange  them  on  a  salad-bowl ; 
put  the  shrimp  in  a  little  heap  in  the  centre  of  the  lettuce, 
and  pour  over  them  a  inayouftaise,  made  without  mustard, 
as  follows :  Put  the  yolk  of  a  raw  Qgg  in  a  bowl,  stir  it  with 
a  fork,  and  mix  oil  with  it,  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  until  quite 
a  thick  paste  is  formed ;  next  slowly  mix  in  enough  vinegar 
to  thin  it ;  then  again  add  oil  and  vinegar,  stirring  the  dress- 
ing gently  and  constantly,  until  the  desired  quantity  of  juay- 
onnaise  is  made,  using  one-third  as  much  vinegar  as  oil ;  • 
season  it  palatably  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  use  it  with  the 
salad. 

Prawns  make  a  delicious  salad. 
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Damson  Sauce  for  Meats. 

This  sauce  is  a  good  substitute  for  currant-jelly  when 
required  for  game,  birds  and  venison.  To  prepare  it,  wash 
and  put  in  a  preserve-kettle  seven  pounds  of  damson 
plums,  one  pint  of  vinegar,  and  three  pounds  and  a  half 
of  brown  sugar,  and  let  them  heat  slowly,  and  boil  gently 
until  the  skins  begin  to  burst;  then  at  once  skim  the  plums 
from  the  sirup  ;  put  into  it  four  inches  of  stick-cinnamon, 
a  teaspoonful  of  whole  cloves,  and  two  blades  of  mace,  and 
continue  to  boil  it  until  a  little  of  it  jellies,  when  cooled,  on 
a  saucer ;  put  the  damsons  into  jars,  strain  the  sirup,  and 
pour  it  over  them  hot ;  when  cool,  close  the  jars,  and  seal 
them  air-tight. 

Cider  Apple-sauce. 

Pare  juicy,  tart  apples,  quarter  and  core  them,  place 
them  in  a  porcelain-lined  preserve-kettle,  pour  over  them 
enough  sweet  cider  to  cover  them,  and  stew  them  to  a 
pulp ;  if  all  the  cider  is  absorbed  before  the  apples  are 
done,  add  a  little  more ;  a  little  spice  in  powder  may  be 
added  if  the  flavor  is  liked.  The  sauce  may  be  made  in 
quantities,  as  it  will  keep  well. 

Pickled  Chicken. 

Pluck  and  singe  a  chicken,  wipe  it  with  a  wet  towel,  draw 
it  without  breaking  the  intestines,  cut  it  in  joints,  and  boil 
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it  until  quite  tender  in  just  enough  water  to  cover  it,  with 
a  level  tablespoonful  of  salt,  two  blades  of  mace,  and  a  tea- 
spoonful  each  of  whole  cloves  and  peppercorns.  When  the 
chicken  is  tender,  remove  all  the  bones,  and  put  the  meat 
loosely  in  a  jar.  To  enough  of  the  broth  to  half  fill  the  jar 
add  an  equal  quantity  of  vinegar  and  all  the  spice ;  let  this 
pickle  get  scalding  hot,  and  then  pour  it  over  the  chicken. 
When  the  pickle  is  cold,  cover  the  jar.  The  chicken  will  be 
fit  for  use  after  six  hours. 

Caiiapees. 

Canapces  are  small  slices  of  bread  slightly  hollowed  out 

on  the  upper  surface,  and  then  fried  golden  brown  in  plenty 

of  smoking  hot  fat.     The   little  hollow  is  filled  with   any 

highly  seasoned  meat,  and  the  canapees  served  either  hot  or 

cold. 

Bouchees. 

Bonchces  are  very  small  shells  of  puft"-paste,  filled  with 

any  highly  seasoned  mince  or  ragoi}i.     They  are   served 

both  hot  and  cold. 

Eissoles. 

Rissoles  are  little  turnovers  of  puff-paste,  filled  with  highly 
seasoned  mince,  and  fried  like  croquettes, 

Girard  Boiled  Chestnuts. 

A  most  delicious  hot  relish  is  made  of  boiled  Italian  chest- 
nuts, served  with  fresh  butter.  After  washing  the  chestnuts 
cut  through  the  stem  end  of  the  shells  with  two  cuts,  cross- 
ing each  other,  so  that  the  shells  can  be  easily  stripped  off; 
tie  the  nuts  in  a  napkin,  and  boil  them  just  tender  in  salted 
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boiling  water;  then  take  up,  turn  them  into  a  fresh  napkin 
laid  in  a  salad-bowl,  and  serve  the  nuts  hot,  with  fresh  but- 
ter and  salt.  If  served  at  dinner,  a  good  Bordeaux  wine 
should  accompany  them,  or  Baroli. 

The  Crirard  Nut  Sandwich. 

Use  very  thin  home-made  bread,  cut  free  from  crust,  and 
lightly  buttered.  Upon  each  slice  lay  the  thinnest  possible 
slice  of  Gruyere  cheese ;  then  peel  as  many  fresh  walnuts 
as  will  cover  a  slice,  lay  them  upon  the  cheese,  and  sprinkle 
a  very  little  salt  over  the  nuts  ;  lay  another  thin  shaving  of 
cheese  on  the  nuts,  and  more  very  thin  buttered  bread ; 
press  the  slices  of  bread  clo  e  together,  to  hold  the  nuts  in 
place,  and  serve  the  sandwiches  with  a  fine  sherry.  This 
may  make  an  after-dinner  relish,  or  be  served  with  the  green 
salad,  dressed  with  plain  French  salad-dressing,  as  a  course. 

Welsh  Rarebit. 

The  ordinary  American  factory  cheese  is  excellent  for 
rarebits,  because  it  grates  easily,  melts  quickly,  and  blends 
smoothly  with  the  other  ingredients.  To  make  a  rarebit, 
mix  the  following  ingredients  in  a  saucepan,  and  then  stir 
them  over  the  fire  until  they  are  smoothly  melted  together ; 
meantime  prepare  two  slices  of  toast,  and  lay  them  on  a  hot 
dish.  When  the  rarebit  is  quite  smooth,  pour  it  on  the  toast, 
and  serve  it  at  once.  The  proper  ingredients  for  a  rarebit 
are :  quarter  of  a  pound  of  cheese  grated,  two  ounces  of 
butter,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  ale,  a  saltspoonful  each  of  salt 
and  dry  mustard,  a  quarter  of  a  saltspoonful  of  pepper,  and 
a  dust  of  cayenne. 
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A  very  good  rarebit  is  made  by  substituting  for  the  ale 
the  yolks  of  two  raw  eggs,  beaten  in  half  a  cupful  of  milk. 
This  rarebit  is  mixed  and  cooked  like  the  first,  and  is  very 
tender  and  delicate. 

Golden  Buck. 

A  golden  buck  is  a  Welsh  rarebit  with  a  poached  ^^^  laid 

on  it. 

Yorkshire  Rarebit. 

A  Yorkshire  rarebit  is  a  golden  buck  with  a  slice  of  fried 
or  broiled  bacon  laid  upon  the  poached  &^g. 

All  the  rarebits  may  be  made  at  the  table  in  a  chafing-dish, 
if  the  cheese  is  grated  and  the  toast  prepared  in  the  kitchen. 
The  more  quickly  they  are  eaten  after  they  are  cooked,  the 
better  they  are. 

Cheese  Straws  and  Crusts. 

Cheese  crusts  and  cheese  straws  make  an  acceptable  ac- 
companiment for  any  green  salad,  or  for  celery.  To  pre- 
pare cheese  straws,  sift  six  ounces  of  flour  on  the  pastry- 
board,  make  a  hole  in  the  centre,  into  which  put  the  yolk 
of  a  raw  &g%  or  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cream,  three  heaping 
tablespoonfuls  of  any  dry  rich  cheese,  grated,  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  butter,  half  a  level  teaspoonful  of  salt,  quarter  of  a 
saltspoonful  of  white  pepper,  a  dust  of  cayenne,  and  a  very 
little  grated  nutmeg.  Mix  these  ingredients  with  the  tips 
oif  the  fingers  to  a  smooth  paste,  which  can  be  rolled  out  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  If  the  cream  and  butter  do  not 
furnish  moisture  enough  to  form  the  paste,  add  a  very  little 
cold  milk  or  water.  When  the  paste  is  rolled  out,  cut  in 
small  strips  about  six  inches  long,  with  a  sharp  knife  or  with 
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the  pastry-wheel ;  lay  the  strips  or  straws  on  a  buttered 
baking-pan,  in  straight  rows,  a  little  apart,  and  set  the  pan 
in  a  moderate  oven  ;  the  straws  will  cook  within  a  few  min- 
utes, and  must  be  watched  carefully,  because,  if  they  are 
allowed  to  brown,  their  flavor  will  be  spoiled  ;  they  need  to 
bake  only  long  enough  to  slightly  harden  them,  but  not  to 
become  at  all  brown.  When  they  are  done,  let  them  cool 
on  the  pan,  and  then  transfer  them  to  the  dish  on  which 
they  are  to  be  served,  taking  care  to  lift  them  by  slipping 
under  them  the  flexible  blade  of  a  long,  thin  knife,  for  they 
are  very  brittle. 

Cheese  crusts  are  small  slices  of  bread  covered  with  grated 
cheese,  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  browned  in  a  hot 
oven. 

Potted  Cheese. 

Grate  two  pounds  of  old  cheese :  pound  it  in  a  mortar  to 
a  smooth  paste  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  a  salt- 
spoonful  of  powdered  mace,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  a  glass 
of  sherry  ;  pack  the  cheese  in  earthen  jars,  cover  it  with 
clarified  butter — which  is  butter  melted  at  a  gentle  heat, 
and  poured  carefully  away  from  the  sediment — and  keep  it 
in  a  cool  place. 

Hard  Boiled  Eggs. 

Put  half  a  dozen  eggs  over  the  fire  in  cold  water,  let  the 
water  heat,  and  boil  the  eggs  for  ten  minutes  after  the  water 
begins  to  boil ;  then  put  them  for  a  moment  into  a  bowl  of 
cold  water  so  that  they  can  be  handled ;  break  the  shell  in 
every  direction  by  tapping  the  eggs  upon  the  table,  and 
then  peel  it  off. 
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Turkey,  Geese,  and  Duck  Eggs. 

Put  the  eggs  into  a  bowl  filled  with  boiling  water  for  five 
minutes,  keeping  the  bowl  covered  tight  and  in  a  hot  place  ; 
then  pour  off  the  first  water,  replace  it  with  more  boiling 
water,  and  let  them  stand  for  five  minutes  longer;  serve 
them  like  ordinary  boiled  eggs  ;  or,  actually  boil  the  eggs 
for  five  minutes :  either  of  these  methods  will  cook  the  eggs 
medium  hard.  From  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  boiling  will 
cook  the  eggs  hard,  according  to  their  size.  Duck  eggs 
will  cook  in  less  time  than  turkey  or  goose  eggs. 

Steamed  Eggs. 
Break  in  separate  cups  as  many  eggs  as  are  required  to 
cover  the  bottom  of  a  shallow  dish  the  size  of  the  steamer. 
Butter  the  dish,  slip  the  eggs  on  it;  put  a  small  bit  of  but- 
ter and  a  little  salt  and  pepper  on  each,  and  set  the  dish  in 
the  steamer  for  three  minutes  or  longer,  until  the  eggs  are 
cooked  to  the  required  degree.  A  colander  set  over  a  ket- 
tle of  boiling  water  will  serve  for  steaming  the  eggs  if  it  can 

be  closely  covered. 

Broiled  Eggs. 

Make  as  many  small  slices  of  toast  as  there  are  eggs,  lay 
them  on  a  platter,  butter  them,  and  on  each  one  put  an 
egg,  first  broken  into  a  cup  ;  set  the  dish  before  the  fire 
where  the  heat  will  strike  the  eggs,  and  let  them  cook  to 
the  required  degree  ;  when  the  eggs  are  done,  squeeze  over 
them  the  juice  of  a  sour  orange,  season  them  lightly  with 
salt  and  cayenne,  and  serve  them  hot. 

Shirred  Eggs. 
This  form   of  cooking  eggs   is  a  modification   of  baking 
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them.  Small  earthen  dishes  are  used,  each  one  holding  an 
egg ;  the  dishes  are  buttered,  an  egg  put  into  each  one 
without  mixing  the  white  and  yolk,  and  a  little  salt  and 
pepper  dusted  over  the  eggs ;  the  dishes  are  then  placed 
upon  the  back  of  the  stove,  or  in  a  moderate  oven,  until 
the  whites  of  the  eggs  are  set ;  the  dishes  are  then  sent  to 
the  table,  and  the  eggs  eaten  from  them.  When  the  eggs 
are  cooked  in  the  oven,  they  should  be  covered  with  a  but- 
tered paper  to  prevent  the  browning  of  the  surface. 

Poached  Eggs  with  Ham. 

Have  ready  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  cold  boiled 
ham,  in  one  piece,  trimmed  free  from  fat ;  make  a  dish  of 
very  delicate  buttered  toast;  break  half  a  dozen  eggs  into 
separate  cups,  without  breaking  the  yolks;  put  over  the 
fire  a  frying-pan  half  full  of  boiling  salted  water,  add  half  a 
cupful  of  vinegar  to  it,  slip  the  eggs  gently  into  it  without 
breaking  them,  and  cook  them  to  the  required  degree; 
while  the  eggs  are  being  cooked,  grate  the  ham  ;  when  the 
eggs  are  done,  take  them  up  on  a  skimmer,  slip  each  one 
on  a  slice  of  toast,  lay  a  tablespoonful  of  grated  ham  on 
each  &^%,  and  serve  them  at  once. 

Plain  poached  eggs  are  served  on  toast  without  the  addi- 
tion of  the  grated  ham. 

Eggs  poached  in  gravy  are  very  good. 

Frizzled  Beef  and  Eggs. 

Put  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sliced  dried  beef  in  a  frying- 
pan  over  the  fire,  with  milk  or  water  enough  to  cover  it, 
and  let  it  cook  slowly  for  five  minutes  ;  then  pour  off  the 
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liquid,  and  add  in  its  place  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  and  six 
raw  eggs;  stir  the  beef  and  eggs  together  over  the  fire, 
season  them  palatably  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  serve  them 
as  soon  as  they  are  cooked  to  the  desired  degree. 

Fried  Eggs. 

Usually  ham  is  fried  as  an  accompaniment  for  eggs,  the 
eggs  being  cooked  in  the  pan  after  the  ham  is  done  ;  but 
eggs  can  be  fried  in  drippings,  lard  or  butter.  Have  ready 
in  the  frying-pan  enough  fat  to  half  cover  the  eggs;  break 
the  eggs  in  separate  cups  or  saucers,  and  slip  them  into  the 
hot  fat;  if  the  eggs  are  to  be  cooked  hard,  either  dip  the 
hot  fat  up  over  them  with  a  spoon,  or  turn  them  entirely 
over  in  it  without  breaking  the  yolks ;  when  the  eggs  are 
cooked  to  the  desired  degree,  dust  over  them  a  little  pepper 
and  salt,  and  serve  them. 

Scramlbled  Eggs. 
This  is  a  favorite  dish  for  luncheons  or  breakfasts.  The 
eggs  are  broken  into  a  frying-pan  containing  about  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  butter  for  each  ^g^,  and  a  palatable  seasoning  of 
salt  and  pepper,  and  are  then  stirred  over  the  fire  until  they 
are  done  to  the  desired  degree,  and  then  served  hot.  The 
eggs  may  be  scrambled  at  the  table,  in  a  chafing-dish. 

Sardine  Omelet. 

Have  ready  over  the  fire  a  frying-pan  containing  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  olive-oil ;  remove  the  skin  and  bones  from 
two  sardines,  and  cut  them  in  half-inch  lengths ;  beat  three 
eggs  with  half  a  saltspoonful  of  salt  and  a  slight  dust  of 
cayenne-pepper  for  a  minute  ;  have  ready  half  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  lemon-juice  or  vinegar ;  when  the  oil  is  hot,  pour  the 
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eggs  into  the  pan,  place  it  over  the  fire,  and,  with  a  fork, 
slightly  break  the  omelet  on  the  bottom,  as  it  cooks,  so  that 
the  uncooked  portion  can  run  upon  the  pan  ;  do  not  tear 
the  edges  of  the  omelet.  When  the  omelet  is  cooked  to  the 
required  degree  (and  it  should  not  be  too  well  done),  lay 
the  sardines  on  one  side  of  it,  pour  the  lemon-juice  or  vine- 
gar over  them,  fold  the  omelet  together,  enclosing  them, 
and  then  turn  it  out  on  a  hot  dish,  and  serve  it  at  once. 
All  omelets  should  be  served  the  moment  they  are  done,  as 
they  harden  by  standing ;   and  should  never  be  overdone. 

Omelet  with  Mushrooms. 

Use  either  fresh  or  canned  mushrooms ;  heat  a  table- 
spoonful  of  chooped  canned  mushrooms  in  enough  white 
sauce  to  moisten  them  ;  or  clean  three  fresh  mushrooms,  of 
medium  size,  and  fry  them  in  just  enough  butter  to  prevent 
burning,  seasoning  them  palatably  with  salt  and  pepper. 
While  the  mushrooms  are  being  heated,  beat  for  half  a 
minute  three  whole  eggs,  a  level  saltspoonful  of  salt,  and 
very  little  pepper  ;  put  a  smooth  frying-pan  over  the  fire, 
with  a  teaspoonful  of  butter ;  when  the  butter  begins  to 
brown,  pour  in  the  beaten  &^^  ;  as  soon  as  the  &^^  sets  upon 
the  bottom  of  the  pan,  break  it  a  little  with  a  fork  occasion- 
ally, and  allow  the  uncooked  portion  of  the  ^^^  to  reach 
the  pan  ;  do  not  break  the  outer  edge  of  the  omelet,  and 
do  not  stir  it  all  together  like  scrambled  eggs.  When  the 
omelet  is  cooked  to  the  desired  degree,  put  the  mushrooms 
in  the  middle,  fold  the  omelet  together  by  lifting  one-half 
on  a  broad,  flexible  knife,  and  laying  it  over  the  other;  then 
loosen  it  entirely  from  the  pan,  turn  it  out  without  breaking 
it,  and  serve  it  at  once.  , 
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Rice  Omelet. 

Melt  a  tablespoonful  of  butter,  add  it  to  a  cupful  each  of 

milk  and  cold  boiled  rice,  a   level  teaspoonful   of  salt,  and 

three  well-beaten  eggs ;  put  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  in  a 

hot  frying-pan,  and    melt  it ;  when   the  butter  is   melted, 

pour  into  the  pan   the  ingredients  already  mixed,  set  the 

pan  in  a  hot  oven,  and  quickly  bake  the  omelet.      As  soon 

it  is  cooked,  fold  it  double,  turn  it  out   on   a  hot   dish,  and 

serve  it  at  once. 

Omelet  with  Jelly. 

Put  a  frying-pan  over  the  fire  to  heat,  with  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  butter ;  beat  separately  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  with 
a  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  and  the  whites  to  a  stiff  froth ; 
when  the  butter  is  melted,  mix  the  whites  and  yolks  gently 
together,  and  put  them  into  the  hot  pan  ;  as  fast  as  the 
omelet  cooks,  lift  the  cooked  portion  from  the  pan  with  a 
fork,  and  throw  it  upon  one  side  of  the  pan,  letting  the  un- 
cooked part  down  upon  the  hot  pan.  When  the  omelet  is 
cooked  to  the  desired  degree,  put  a  tablespoonful  of  jelly  in 
the  middle,  fold  the  omelet  together  and  turn  it  out  on  a 
hot  dish  ;   dust  it  with  powdered  sugar,  and  serve  it. 

Pineapple  Omelet. 

Have  ready  a  tablespoonful  of  fresh  grated  pineapple,  or 
of  pineapple-preserve  ;  mix  together  three  eggs,  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  lemon-juice,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  sugar;  put  into 
a  hot  buttered  pan,  and  cook  as  directed  in  the  recipe  for 
sardine  omelet,  until  it  is  ready  to  fold  ;  then  put  in  the 
pineapple,  fold  the  omelet  together,  and  turn  it  out  on  a  hot 
dish ;  dust  it  with  powdered  sugar,  and  serve  at  once. 
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CHAPTER  XT  1 1. 

BREAD,  BISCUITS,  ROLLS,  ETC. 


For  Baking.        • 

Make  a  sponge  the  night  before  (unless  the  weather  is 
too  warm).  Use  a  pint  of  boihng  water  to  scald  part  of  the 
flour;  then  add  warm  milk,  or  milk  and  water,  enough  for 
the  baking.  One  teacupful  of  yeast  is  enough  for  three  or 
four  small  sized  loaves.  Stir  in  flour  enough  to  make  a 
stiff  batter,  and  beat  well.  If  the  weather  is  warm,  the  milk 
can  be  scalded  in  the  morning,  when  the  sponge  is  made 
into  dough.  Knead  well,  but  not  too  stiff.  When  it  is 
kneaded  long  enough,  it  will  not  stick  to  the  hands  or  the 
tray.  When  it  has  risen  up  light,  knead  it  down  without 
adding  more  flour.  It  will  shortly  come  up  again.  Make 
it  into  moderate  sized  loaves.  When  they  are  light  wet  the 
loaves  with  cold  water,  and  bake.  Bake  them  through. 
Good  bread  that  is  so  slack-baked  that  you  can  make 
dough  of  it  by  pressing  the  fingers  upon  it,  is  not  fit  to  be 
eaten  by  any  one  who  has  not  a  digestive  apparatus  like  an 
ostrich.  When  bread  is  baked  enough,  it  will  spring  back, 
like  a  sponge,  when  pressed  down  by  the   fingers. 

French  Rolls. 

Pour  one  quart  of  lukewarm  milk  on  one  quart  of  flour. 
Melt  two  ounces  of  butter,  and  add  to  the  milk  and  flour, 
together  with  two  eggs  and  one  teaspoonful  of  salt.  When 
cool  stir  in  half  teacupful  of  yeast  and  flour  enough  to  mould  ; 
put  in  a  warm  place  to  rise;  when  light,  mould  it  in  small 
rolls ;  lay  them  on  flat  buttered  tins.    Bake  twenty  minutes. 
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Hoiue-Made  Bread. 

These  two  bread  recipes  have  stood  the  test  of  several 
years'  trial  in  the  schools  of  cookery,  and  received  the  highest 
prise.  Two  methods  are  given,  with  personal  preference 
for  the  compressed-yeast  bread,  because  it  is  the  quickest, 
and  best  preserves  the  nutriment  of  the  flour. 

To  make  yeast,  boil  two  ounces  of  hops  in  two  quarts  of 
water  for  half  an  hour  ;  strain  the  liquid,  and  cool  it  until  it 
is  only  lukewarm ;  then  add  half  a  pound  of  brown  sugar, 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  salt,  and  one  pound  of  flour  ;  let  this 
leaven  ferment  four  days  in  a  warm  place,  stirring  it  when- 
ever it  foams  over  the  top  of  the  jar  in  which  it  is  placed ; 
on  the  third  day  add  to  it  three  pounds  of  potatoes  boiled 
and  mashed ;  on  the  fourth  day  strain  and  bottle  it,  and 
keep  it  in  a  cool  place. 

To  make  bread,  put  seven  pounds  of  flour  in  a  deep 
wooden  bowl ;  in  the  centre  of  it  put  a  tablespoonful  of  salt, 
a  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  a  gill  of  yeast,  and  sufficient  luke- 
warm water  to  make  a  soft  dough  (about  three  pints)  ;  mix 
these  ingredients  with  the  hands  until  they  form  a  smooth, 
shining  dough  ;  if  necessary,  use  a  little  extra  flour,  only 
enough  to  facilitate  the  working  of  the  dough ;  flour  the 
bowl  on  the  bottom  and  sides,  so  that  the  bread  will  not 
stick  to  it,  cover  it  with  a  thick  towel  folded  several  times, 
set  it  in  a  Avarm  place  protected  from  draughts,  and  let  it 
rise  over  night.  In  the  morning  knead  the  bread  fifteen 
minutes,  divide  it  into  four  loaves,  put  them  into  floured 
baking-pans,  cover  them  with  a  folded  towel,  and  set  them 
in  a  warm  place  to  rise  twice  their  height;  when  they  are 
so  risen,  prick  them  at  the  sides  with  a  fork,  and  biike  them 
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in  a  moderate  oven  until  a  knitting-  or  trussing  needle  can 
be  run  into  them  without  being  made  sticky.  Be  sure  that 
they  are  well  done,  but  do  not  let  them  burn. 

Compressed- Yeast  Bread. 

When  it  is  possible  to  obtain  fresh  compressed  yeast,  also 
called  German  yeast,  an  excellent  bread  can  be  made  in 
about  two  hours  and  a  half;  the  rapidity  of  the  leavening  or 
"  raising"  the  dough  is  advantageous,  because  less  of  the 
nutritive  elements  of  the  flour  are  lost  than  by  following  the 
long  process.  For  two  loaves  of  bread,  use  three  pounds  of 
flour,  about  a  quart  of  water,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  salt,  and 
an  ounce  of  fresh  compressed  yeast ;  dissolve  the  yeast  in  a 
pint  of  lukewarm  water;  stir  into  it  sufficient  flour  to  make 
a  thick  batter ;  cover  the  bowl  containing  the  batter  or 
sponge  with  a  folded  towel,  and  set  it  in  a  warm  place  to  rise; 
if  properly  covered  and  heated,  it  will  rise  to  a  light  foam 
in  half  an  hour;  then  stir  into  it  the  salt  dissolved  in  a  little 
warm  water,  add  the  rest  of  the  flour,  and  sufficient  luke- 
warm water  to  make  a  dough  stiff  enough  to  knead ;  knead 
it  five  minutes,  divide  it  into  two  loaves,  put  them  in  floured 
baking-pans,  cover  them  with  a  folded  towel,  and  set  them 
in  a  warm  place  to  rise  twice  their  height ;  then  bake  them 
as  directed  in  the  preceding  recipe. 

In  raising  the  sponge,  be  sure  that  the  heat  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  "  scald  "  or  harden  it,  as  that  will  prevent  fermen- 
tation ;  therefore  do  not  place  it  where  the  hand  cannot  be 
held  with  comfort;  keep  it  covered  from  draughts.  If 
when  it  is  light  it  has  become  at  all  soured,  as  it  sometimes 
will  in  summer,  stir  into  it,  before  adding  the  balance  of  the 
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flour,  a  saltspoonful  of  baking-soda  dissolved  in  a  very  little 
water. 

The  dough  made  for  home-made  bread  can  be  baked  as 
raised  biscuit  by  kneading  in  with  it  a  little  sugar  and 
melted  butter. 

To  test  the  heat  of  the  oven,  follow  the  method  of  Jules 
Gouffe,  the  celebrated  cJicf  of  the  Paris  Jockey  Club :  the 
"  moderate  oven  "  temperature  is  that  degree  of  heat  which 
will  turn  ordinary  writing-paper  dark  yellow  or  buff,  that  is 
the  color  of  kindling-wood ;  put  a  sheet  of  paper  in  the 
oven,  and  close  the  door;  if  the  paper  blazes,  the  oven  is  too 
hot ;  arrange  the  dampers  to  lower  the  heat  for  ten  minutes, 
then  again  test  it  with  more  paper;  it  may  be  necessary  to 
try  the  temperature  several  times,  but  the  time  thus  used  is 
well  spent. 

Breakfast  Rolls. 

Three-quarters  of  a  teacupful  of  milk ;  butter  of  the  size 
of  an  egg,  put  into  the  milk  and  warmed  ;  three-quarters  of 
a  cupful  of  yeast ;  one  ^g§,,  one  quart  of  sifted  flour :  mix  to- 
gether and  let  rise  all  night.  In  the  morning,  add  a  little 
salt,  roll  and  cut.     Then  let  rise  a  few  minutes,  and  bake  in 

a  quick  oven. 

Parker-House  Rolls. 

One  quart  of  flour,  butter  of  half  the  size  of  an  &%^y  one 
half  tablespoonful  of  white  sugar,  a  little  salt :  mix  this  at 
night  with  two-thirds  of  a  pint  of  warm  milk,  and  one-half 
teacupful  of  yeast.  In  the  morning  knead  for  fifteen  minutes. 
Let  it  rise  until  2  P.M.  Then  roll  out,  cut  round,  put  a 
small  piece  of  butter  into  each  one,  fold  over,  and  pull  them 
to  make  them  oval,  like  rolls.     Put  into  the  baking  pan,  and 
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let  them  rise  till  time  to  bake.  Bake  for  half  an  hour  before 
you  wish  to  use  them.  They  must  be  mixed  twenty-four 
hours  before  baking. 

Sally  Lunn. ' 

One  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  sugar,  butter  of  the  size  of  an 
^g&>  three  eggs,  one  cupful  of  sweet  milk,  three  and  one-half 
cupfuls  of  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
cream  of  tartar.    Bake  about  twenty  minutes  in  a  quick  oven. 

Quick  Muffins. 

One  quart  of  sour  milk  (thick),  one  teaspoonful  of  soda, 
sift  flour  enough  for  a  batter  (put  the  soda  in  last),  salt,  and 
bake  immediately. 

English  Breakfast  Muffins. 

One  quart  t)f  milk,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  one  small 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  six  tablespoonfuls  of  yeast.  Thicken 
it  with  flour  to  the  consistency  of  buckwheat  batter.  In 
the  morning  the  batter  must  not  be  stirred,  but  poured  into 
the  rings,  and  baked  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Bunns. 

One  cofleecupful  of  sugar,  two-thirds  of  a  cofleecupful  of 
butter,  the  same  of  yeast,  two  eggs,  one  coffeecupful  of  milk. 
Rub  in  the  butter  just  before  it  is  put  in  the  baking  tins, 
with  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  and  flour  enough  to  roll. 

Soda  Biscuit. 

Two  eggs  beaten  in  a  pint  cup,  filled  up  with  sour  milk. 
One  quart  of  sifted  flour,  with  three  teaspoonfuls  of  cream 
of  tartar,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  soda,  the  cream  of  tartar  and 
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soda  both  to  be  sifted  with  the  flour  three  times  through  the 
sieve.  Rub  in  the  dry  flour  half  a  cupful  of  butter,  and  one 
teaspoonful  of  salt.  Stir  up  quickly  with  a  spoon,  and  add 
as  little  flour  as  possible,  to  mould. 

Raised  Shortcake. 

Put  in  a  large  earthen  bowl  three  cupfuls  of  light  bread- 
dough,  made  as  directed  in  either  of  the  recipes  for  home- 
made bread  ;  add  to  the  dough  three  raw  eggs  beaten  for 
two  minutes,  with  three  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  and  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter  softened  with  a  gentle  heat  before 
mixing  them  with  the  eggs  and  sugar ;  knead  all  of  these 
ingredients  together  with  the  hand  until  the  dough  is  soft 
and  smooth  ;  then  put  it  into  buttered  baking-pans,  cover 
the  pans  with  a  folded  towel,  and  set  them  near  the  stove 
where  a  gentle  heat  will  strike  them,  to  rise  for  fifteen  min- 
uets; then  bake  the  shortcakes  in  a  moderate  oven  until  a 
sharp  small  knife  or  fork  thrust  into  the  shortcakes  does 
not  show  any  signs  of  moisture.  When  the  shortcakes  are 
baked,  tear  them  open,  first  breaking  the  edges  apart  with  a 
fork,  butter  them,  put  fruit  or  preserves  over  them,  with 
sugar  to  taste,  and  serve  them  either  hot  or  cold. 

Egg-  Corn-Bread. 

Chop  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  with  one  quart  of 
Indian  meal,  add  a  heaping  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  stir  in  gradually  a  quart  of  cold 
milk;  beat  the  mixture  until  it  forms  a  smooth  batter; 
butter  the  pan  in  which  the  bread  is  to  be  baked  ;  beat  the 
whites  of  four  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  stir  them  into  the  batter 
lightly  and  quickly,  put  it  into  the  buttered  pan,  and  bake 
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the  bread  in  a  moderate  oven  for  half  an  hour,  or  until  a 
broom-straw  run  into  the  thickest  part  of  the  loaf  can  be 
withdrawn  clean.  The  bread  can  be  used  either  hot  or 
cold.  The  same  batter  can  be  baked  in  smaller  buttered 
pans  or  in  buttered  earthen  cups. 

New-England  Corn-l)read. 

Sift  together  one  cupful  of  Indian  meal,  half  a  cupful 
of  flour,  half  a  tcaspoonful  of  salt,  and  three  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking-powder;  mix  with  these  ingredients  half  a  cupful 
each  of  butter  and  flour  beaten  to  a  cream,  four  eggs  beaten 
for  two  minutes,  and  one  pint  of  milk ;  put  the  bread  into  an 
iron  pan  well  buttered,  and  bake  it  for  about  twenty  minutes, 
or  until  it  is  nicely  browned ;   then  serve  it  hot  at  once. 

New-England  Brown-bread. 

Sift  together  two  cupfuls  each  of  rye  and  Indian  meal ; 
add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  two-thirds  of  a  cupful  each  of 
molasses  and  boiled  squash,  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  soda 
dissolved  in  a  very  little  cold  water;  last  of  all,  mix  in 
enough  sour  milk  to  make  a  batter  thin  enough  to  pour ; 
pu.t  the  batter  into  a  buttered  tin  pan  or  mould,  and  steam 
it  for  three  hours ;  then  bake  it  for  two  hours  longer. 

Tea  Cake. 

One  pint  of  milk,  four  eggs,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  one 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  teacupful  of  sour  cream,  flour  to  make 
a  batter  thick  enough  to  drop  clean  from  the  spoon.  Bake 
in  muffin  rings  or  pattie-pans. 

Pnffet. 

Two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  and   two  tablespoonfuls  of 
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sugar  rubbed  together,  two  eggs,  two  tumblerfuls  of  milk, 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda, 
four  tumblerfuls  of  flour,  and  a  little  salt.     Bake  in  patties. 

Cream  Cakes. 

Mix  one-half  pint  of  thick  cream  with  the  same  quantity 
of  milk,  four  eggs,  and  flour,  to  render  them  just  stiff  enough 
to  drop  on  buttered  tins.  They  should  be  dropped  by  the 
large  spoonfuls  several  inches  apart  and  baked  in  a  quick 
oven. 

Pop  Overs. 

One  cupful  of  flour,  one  cupful  of  milk,  one  t:%'g,  butter  of 
the  size  of  a  nutmeg  (melted),  and  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
salt.      Bake  in  muffin  irons,  which  must  be  very  hot. 

Rusks. 

Two  pounds  of  flour,  two  ounces  of  butter,  one-half  cupful 
of  sugar,  one-half  pint  of  milk,  a  little  salt,  one  gill  of  yeast. 

Brown  Bread. 

One  quart  of  sour  milk,  four  cupfuls  of  meal,  one  cupful. of 
flour,  one  tablespoonful  of  soda,  one  tablespoonful  of  salt,  one- 
half  cupful  of  molasses.  Put  the  soda  and  molasses  into  the 
milk,  and  stir  until  it  foams  up.  Add  the  meal  and  flour. 
Steam  three  hours,  then  bake  long  enough  to  brown  nicely. 

Graham  Bread. 

Measure  one  teacupful  of  flour  into  the  pan  the  bread  is  to 
rise  in,  and  on  that  pour  one  quart  of  boiling  water,  and  let 
it  cool  till  ypq  can  bear  your  finger  in  it,  then  add  a  dessert- 
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spoonful  of  salt,  one  teaspoonful  of  brown  sugar,  a  piece  of 
lard  as  large  as  a  walnut,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  good  yeast, 
and  as  much  more  flour  as  you  can  stir  in.  Put  it  in  a 
warm  place  to  rise  all  night.  In  the  morning,  grease  well  a 
cast-iron  baking  pan  (sheet  iron  burns  too  readily),  pour  the 
risen  dough  into  it,  and  smooth  it  nicely  on  the  top.  After 
rising  half  an  hour,  bake  just  one  hour. 

Hominy  Bread. 

Boil  till  soft  one  pint  of  fine  hominy.  When  cool,  add  one 
tablespoonful  of  butter,  three  tablespoonfuls  corn  meal,  two 
eggs  well  beaten,  and  one  pint  of  milk.  Melt  a  tablespoon- 
ful of  lard  in  the  spider.  Pour  in  the  batter  while  the  lard  is 
hot.  One-half  hour  cooks  the  bread.  If  preferred,  butter  a 
baking  dish,  pour  in  the  batter,  and  bake  one-half  hour. 

Indian  Bread. 

Four  cupfuls  of  meal  (sifted),  two  cupfuls  of  wheat  flour, 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  saleratus,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  salt,  three- 
quartersof  a  cupful  of  molasses:  stir  together,  mixed  with  sour 
milk  until  it  is  a  little  stiffer  than  griddle-cake  batter.  Pour 
into  a  greased  pail,  close  tight,  and  set  in  a  kettle  of  cold 
water,  cover  the  kettle  and  boil  it  three  hours.  The  above 
quantity  should  be  put  into  a  four-quart  pail. 

West  Point  Corn  Bread. 

Three-fourths  of  a  pint  of  sifted  Indian  meal,  three  eggs 
(whites  and  yolks  beaten  separately),  one  teaspoonful  of 
lard,  one  pint  of  milk,  a  little  salt ;  add  whites  of  eggs  the 
last  thing.     The  pans  should  be  greased.     Bake  quickly. 
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West  Point  Rye  Bread. 

Set  the  sponge  at  night  as  usual  for  wheat  bread.  In  the 
morning,  when  ready  to  have  the  flour  added,  stir  in  a  tea- 
cupful  of  molasses,  and  add  as  much  rye  flour  as  was  used 
of  wheat  flour  the  night  before  in  setting  the  sponge.  The 
quantity  of  molasses  here  given  is  that  usual  for  four  loaves  ; 
but  more  or  less  can  be  used  according  to  the  taste. 

Orahaiu  Gems. 

One  pint  of  sour  milk,  one-half  pint  of  cream  or  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter,  one  Qg%,  one  teaspoonful  of 
soda,  a  little  salt,  one-quarter  or  one-half  cupful  of  sugar  as 
preferred,  and  one  quart  of  Graham  flour.  Bake  in  gem 
pans.  They  must  be  quite  hot,  and  well  buttered  before 
putting  in  the  gems. 

Oraliam  Muffins. 

One  pint  of  sweet  milk,  four  cupfuls  of  Graham  flour,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar  stirred  in  the  flour,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  the  milk,  two  and  one-half 
tablespoonfuls  of  molasses,  a  piece  of  butter  of  the  size  of  a 
butternut,  or  a  little  cream. 

Graham  Rolls. 

One  quart  of  Graham  flour,  one  small  teacupful  of  yeast, 
one-half  cupful  of  sugar,,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter, 
two  eggs,  water  sufficient  to  make  a  thick  batter.  Let  it  rise 
over  night,  and  bake,  in  cups,  thirty  to  forty-five  minutes. 

Troy  House  Corn  Cake. 

Three  good  sized  cupfuls  of  Indian   meal,  one  and   one- 
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half  cupfuls  of  flour,  one  quart  of  sour  milk,  four  eggs,  one 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  and  one-half 
cupful  of  butter.  Beat  well  together,  and  bake  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour. 

Corn  Cake  Without  Eggs. 

One  pint  of  sweet  milk,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  melted 
butter,  one  handful  of  flour,  and  meal  sufficient  to  make  a 
batter,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  salt,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cream 
of  tarter,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar. 

New  Orleans  Corn  Cake. 

One  pint  of  sweet  milk,  one-half  pint  of  sour  milk,  one- 
half  pint  of  sour  cream,  nearly  two  teaspoonfuls  of  soda  in 
milk,  one  quart  of  meal,  two  eggs,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
salt,  stir  in  meal  by  the  handful.  Three  eggs.  Bake  in 
two  pans. 

Gems  for  Breakfast. 

Two  cupfuls  of  Indian  meal,  two  cupfuls  of  Graham  flour, 
one  cupful  of  molasses,  one  cupful  of  water,  one  teaspoon- 
ful of  soda,  and  butter  the  size  of  an  &^^.  Drop  into  your 
pans. 

Pone. 

One  quart  of  milk,  one  pint  of  Indian  meal,  one-half  tea- 
spoonful of  salt  and  three  eggs.  Boil  the  milk,  scald  the 
meal,  add  eggs  and  salt  while  hot.  Grease  pans,  get  quickly 
in  the  oven.     Bake  one  hour,  or  one  and  one-quarter  hours. 

Oennan  Puffs. 

Beat  the  whites  of  six  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  also  the  yolks 
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very  light,  stir  in  by  degrees  nine  tablespoonfuls  of  flour, 
one  tablespoonful  of  melted  butter,  and  one  teaspoonful  of 
salt.  Make  into  batter  with  one  pint  of  sweet  milk.  Bake 
in  patty-pans  in  a  quick  oven. 

Oatmeal  or  Scotch  Puifs. 

One  quart  of  sweet  milk,  three  well  beaten  eggs,  two  and 
one-half  cupfuls  of  oatmeal,  one  and  one-half  cupfuls  of 
Graham  flour,  and  a  little  salt.  Heat  and  butter  the  gem- 
irons.     Bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

Potato  Puffs. 

Two  cupfuls  of  smoothly  mashed  boiled  potatoes,  turn  in 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter,  and  stir  to  a  cream ; 
then  add  two  well-beaten  eggs,  and  one  cupful  of  sweet 
cream  or  milk.  Stir  all  together  and  pour  into  a  deep  dish. 
Bake  quickly. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
CAKE. 


Directions  for  Making  Vake. 

Put  eggs  in  cold  water  to  make  them  beat  light.  Dis- 
solve soda  in  a  little  water,  and  strain  into  the  milk.  Mix 
cream  of  tartar  with  one  cup  of  flour.  Strain  yolks  of  eggs. 
Stir  butter  with  a  wooden  spoon  until  soft,  then  add  the 
sugar  until  a  fine  cream  is  formed,  next  add  the  yolks,  then 
a  little  flour,  and  very  gradually  the  milk,  stirring  the  bat- 
ter all  the  time.  Add  the  flavoring  and  spices.  Beat  the 
whites  to  a  stiff  froth,  and  place  one-half  upon  the  mixture, 
then  the  remainder  of  the  flour — except  that  containing  the 
cream  of  tartar,  which  must  be  added  after  the  other  layer 
of  whites.  Beat  carefully  until  the  ingredients  are  thor- 
oughly incorporated,  and  bake  immediately.  Avoid  jar- 
ring the  cake  when  in  the  oven,  also  a  draft  of  cold  air 
while  baking.  If  the  oven  is  too  hot,  cover  with  a  piece  of 
brown  paper.  A  stone  jar  and  a  clean  piece  of  linen  will 
keep  cake  best  a  long  time. 

Blacli  Cake. 

One  pound  of  butter,  one  pound  of  sugar,  one  pound  of 
flour,  twelve  eggs,  three  glasses  of  brandy,  eight  ounces  of 
citron,  four  pounds  of  fruit,  a  little  saleratus  ;  spice  to  taste. 

Fruit  Cake. 

One  pound  of  flour,  one  pound  of  sugar,  one-half  pound 
of  butter,  nine  eggs,  three  pounds  of  raisins,  three  pounds  of 
currants,  one  pound  of  citron,  one  cupful  of  molasses,  one 
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cupful  of  brandy,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cloves,  four  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  cinnamon.  Brown  the  flour  ;  bake  four  hours.  Add 
more  fruit  if  you  like  ;  and  if  too  dry  add  a  little  wine. 

Coifee  Cake. 

One  pound  of  flour,  one  pound  of  sugar,  one  pound  of 
raisins  cut  and  stoned,  one-half  pound  of  butter,  four  eggs, 
one  cupful  of  strong  coflee,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  one 
teaspoonful  of  cloves. 

St.  Albans  Loaf  Cake. 

Three  cupfuls  of  light  dough,  two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  one 
and  one-quarter  cups  of  butter,  three  eggs,  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  cinnamon,  one  teaspoonful  of  cloves,  one  teaspoonful  of 
soda,  cofleecupful  of  raisins  chopped  a  little.  Let  it  rise 
half  an  hour  after  putting  it  in  the  baking  tins. 

Whortleberry  Cake. 

Eight  cupfuls  of  flour,  three  cupfuls  of  sugar,  five  eggs, 
one  quart  of  the  berries,  and  one  and  one-half  cups  of  milk, 
one  cupful  of  butter,  one  and  one-half  teaspoonfuls  of  soda, 
three  of  cream  of  tartar.  ' 

Plain  Cake. 

One  cupful  of  sweet  milk,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  one-half 
cupful  of  molasses,  one-half  cupful  of  butter,  three  cupfuls 
of  flour,  one-half  cupful  of  raisins,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cream 
of  tartar,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
one  teaspoonful  each  of  cloves,  cinnamon,  and  nutmeg. 
Flavor  with  rose-water  or  lemon. 

New  Years  Cake. 
Two  pounds  of  flour,  one  pound  of  sugar,  one-half  pound 
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of  butter,  one  teaspoonful  of  saleratus,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
caraway  seed,  and  milk  enough  to  make  a  soft  dough. 

Nice  Measure  Cake. 

Twocupfuls  of  sugar,  one  cupful  of  butter,  one  cupful  of 
sweet  milk,  four  cupfuls  of  flour,  five  eggs,  one  teaspoonful 
of  soda,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar.  Flavor  with 
peach  or  lemon. 

Imperial  Cake. 

One  pound  of  flour,  one  pound  of  sugar,  one  pound  of 
butter,  ten  eggs,  one  pound  of  almonds  (blanched  and 
sliced),  one-half  pound  of  citron  cut  thin,  one  nutmeg,  a 
little  mace,  one  glassful  of  wine. 

Nut  Cake. 

One  cupful  of  powdered  sugar,  one-half  cupful  of  butter, 
the  whites  of  three  eggs,  two  cupfuls  of  flour,  one-half  coflee- 
cupful  of  milk,  three  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  chopped 
raisins,  English  walnuts,  and  almonds. 

Hickory-Nut  Cake. 

The  whites  of  six  eggs,  two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  two-thirds 
of  a  cupful  of  butter,  one  cupful  of  sweet  milk,  three  and 
one-half  cupfuls  of  flour,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder, 
one  pound  of  hickory-nut  kernels,  chopped  very  fine. 

Almond  Cake. 

One-half  cupful  of  butter  and  one  cupful  of  sugar  beaten 
to  a  cream,  whites  of  five  eggs  well  beaten,  two  cupfuls  of 
flour,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  soda,  one  teaspoonful  of  cream 
of  tartar,  one-half  cupful  of  milk,  one-half  pound  of  sweet 
almonds.     Flavor  with  bitter  almonds. 
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(locoamit  Drop  Cakes. 

One  cupful  of  desiccated  cocoanut,  one-half  cupful  sugar, 
whites  of  two  eggs  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth,  one  tablespoonful 
of  flour.  Drop  on  paper,  and  bake  five  minutes  in  a  quick 
oven. 

Cocoanut  Cake. 

Three  cupfuls  of  sugar,  three-quarters  of  a  cupful  of  but- 
ter, one  cupful  of  milk,  five  cupfuls  of  flour,  three  eggs,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  one 
cocoanut  grated. 

Lady  Cake. 

One  and  one-quarter  pounds  of  powdered  sugar,  sixteen 
eggs,  (whites  only),  one  pound  of  flour,  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  one-half  pound  of  blanched  almonds 
chopped  fine. 

Mountain  Cake. 

One  pound  of  sugar,  one-half  pound  of  butter,  six  eggs, 
one  cupful  of  sweet  milk,  two  teaspoonfuls  ot  cream  of  tartar, 
one  of  soda,  one  pound  (or  eighteen  ounces)  of  flour. 

Cream  Cake. 

One  cupful  of  butter,  one  cupful  of  cream,  three  cupfuls 

of  sugar,  four  cupfuls  of  flour,  five  eggs,  one  teaspoonful  of 

soda. 

Silver  Cake. 

Two  coffeecupfuls   of  sugar,  one-half  cupful  of  butter, 

two  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  flour,  three-quarters  of  a  cupful 

of  sweet  milk,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  soda,  one  teaspoonful 

of  cream  of  tartar,  whites  of  eight  eggs.     Flavor  with  lemon 

or  almond  extract. 
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Gold  Cake. 

One  cupful  of  sugar,  three-quarters  of  a  cupful  of  butter, 
two  cupfuls  of  flour,  one-quarter  of  a  cupful  of  sweet  milk, 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  soda,  one  teaspoonful  of  cream  of 
tartar,  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs. 

French  Loaf  Cake. 

Two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  one-half  cupful  of  butter,  one  cup- 
ful of  milk,  three  cupfuls  of  flour,  three  eggs,  two  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  cream  of  tartar  and  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  or  three 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder. 

White  Cake. 

Three  cupfuls  of  flour,  one  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  sugar, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cream  of 
tartar,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  one  cupful  of  milk. 

Sea  Foam  Cake. 

Whites  of  ten  eggs  beaten  to  a  stiff"  froth,  one-half  tum- 
blerful of  white  sugar,  one  tumblerful  of  flour,  with  one  tea- 
spoonful of  cream  of  tartar.  Stir  the  sugar  and  flour 
together,  and  mix  carefully  with  the  eggs,  and  then  flavor. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Rice  Cake. 

One-half  pound  of  butter,  four  eggs,  one-half  pound  of 
flour,  ten  ounces  of  rice  flour,  ten  ounces  of  sugar.  Flavor 
with  almond,  or  as  you  like.      Drop  in  small  cakes. 

Wine  Cake. 

Two  eggs,  two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  one  cupful  of  butter,  one 
cupful  of  wine  or  cider,  four  cupfuls  of  flour,  one  teaspoon- 
ful of  saleratus,  one  cupful  of  fruit  (raisins  and  currants) 
with  nutmeg. 
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Lemon  Cake. 

One  pound  of  flour,  one  pound  of  sugar,  one-half  pound 
of  butter,  eight  eggs,  the  rind  of  two  lemons  grated,  and  the 
juice  of  one  lemon.      Baked  in  shallow  pans  and  frosted. 

Pound  Cake. 

One  pound  of  flour,  one  pound  of  sugar,  three-quarters 
of  a  pound  of  butter,  four  eggs,  essence  of  lemon. 

Sponge  Cake. 

Ten  eggs,  half  a  pound  of  flour,  one  pound  of  sugar,  one 
lemon,  one  tablespoonful  of  water,  a  piece  of  soda  the  size 
of  a  small  pea,  a  pinch  of  salt.  Mix  the  yolks  and  sugar 
until  they  are  cream.y,  then  add  the  grated  rind  and  juice  of 
the  lemon  with  the  pinch  of  salt;  dissolve  the  soda  in  the 
water ;  lastly,  add  the  whites  of  the  eggs  (after  beating  them 
very  stiff)  and  the  flour,  putting  them  in  alternately,  stirring 
as  little  as  possible.  The  oven  must  not  be  too  hot  at  first, 
so  that  it  will  not  crust  over. 

Cream  Sponge  Cake. 

One  cupful  of  cream,  two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  two  and  one- 
half  cupfuls  of  flour,  five  eggs,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar. 

Frosting  for  Cake. 

One  pound  of  sugar  (pulverized),  just  enough  water  to 
dissolve  it,  whites  of  three  eggs  (beaten  a  little  but  not  to  a 
froth),  add  them  to  the  sugar  and  water.  Put  the  mixture 
in  a  deep  dish,  and  place  that  in  a  kettle  of  boiling  water, 
and  beat  until  quite  thick.  Take  from  the  fire,  and  beat 
until  cold  and  thick  enough  to  spread  with  a  knife. 
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LATER  CAKES. 


Lemon  Jelly  Cake. 

One-half  cupful  of  butter,  two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  three 
eggs  (or  the  whites  of  six),  one  cupful  of  milk,  three  cup- 
fuls of  flour,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda. 

The  Jelly : — Two  grated  lemons,  two  cupfuls  of  sugar, 
whites  of  two  eggs  beaten  stifi".  Put  all  together,  boil  over 
water  until  stiff.      Cool  before  putting  on  the  cake. 

Orange  Cake. 

Two  cupfuls  of  flour,  two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  one-half  cup- 
ful of  water,  the  yolks  of  five  eggs,  whites  of  four  eggs,  one 
saltspoonful  of  salt,  one  teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar,  one- 
half  teaspoonful  of  soda,  the  juice  and  rind  of  one  orange. 
Bake  in  jelly  cake  tins.  Then  beat  the  whites  of  two  eggs 
to  a  froth,  adding  sugar  till  too  stiff  to  stir ;  add  juice  and 
rind  of  one  orange,  and  spread  between  cakes. 

Ice  Cream  Cake. 

Two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  one  of  butter,  two  of  flour,  one  of 
corn-starch,  one  of  sweet  milk,  the  whites  of  eight  eggs,  two 
large  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder. 

TJie  Mixture  :  Pour  one-half  pint  of  boiling  water  over 
four  cupfuls  of  sugar  ;  cook  until  it  candies,  taking  care  that 
it  does  not  grain.  Beat  the  whites  of  four  eggs,  then  pour 
the  sugar  over  them,   beating  all   the  time.     Flavor  with 
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vanilla.      Dissolve  a  little  citric  acid,  and  put  one  teaspoon- 
ful  in  the  icing.      Stand  in  a  cool  place. 

Roll  Cake. 

One  large  cupful  each  of  sugar  and  flour,  three  eggs,  half 
teaspoonful  of  soda,  one  teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar,  one 
saltspoonful  of  salt,  one  large  spoonful  of  milk.  Bake  on 
tin  sheets,  and  spread  with  lemon  cheese  cake,  and  roll. 

Lemon  Cheese  Cake :  One  pound  of  white  sugar,  one 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  and 
whites  of  four,  grated  rind  of  two  lemons,  and  the  juice  of 
three.  Put  these  ingredients  into  a  pan  over  the  fire,  and 
stir  gently  until  the  sugar  melts,  and  it  begins  to  thicken, — 
about  the  consistency  of  strained  honey. 

Custard  Cake. 

One  cupful  of  sugar,  one  cupful  of  flour,  three  eggs,  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  milk,  one  small  teaspoonful  of  soda,  two 
of  cream  of  tartar. 

Custard :  One  pint  of  milk,  two  eggs,  one-half  cupful  of 
sugar,three  teaspoonfuls  of  corn-starch.   Boil  until  it  thickens. 
Flavor    with    vanilla.       When   cold,    cut  the  cake  in  four 
rounds,  and  add  the  custard  between.      Frost  it,  if  you  like. 

Cream  Cake. 

One  cupful  of  sugar,  one  <^^^g,  two  cupfuls  of  flour,  one 
half  a  cupful  of  milk,  butter  of  the  size  of  an  &^^,  one  tea- 
spoonful of  cream  of  tartar,   one-half  teaspoonful  of  soda. 

Cream  Inside  :  One  coffeecupful  of  svvx^et  milk,  one 
half  a  cupful  of  sugar,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  the  M'hite  of 
one,  one  heaping  tablespoonful  of  corn-starch. 
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Cream  Puffs. 

Stir  into  a  pint  of  boilinij  water  one-quarter  of  a  pound 
of  butter,  one-half  pound  of  flour,  and  one  tablespoonful  of 
sugar,  mixing  well  together  before  putting  them  into  the 
water. .  Stir  constantly  until  it  will  cleave  entirely  from  the 
kettle.  When  perfectly  cold,  mix  in  six  eggs,  one  at  a  time, 
stirring  constantly ;  beat  a  whole  Q^g'g,  to  glaze  over  the  top. 
Drop  in  tins  to  bake;  they  will  puff  up,  leaving  a  place  for 
the  custard : — One  pint  of  cream  or  milk,  one  tablespoonful 
of  corn-starch,  two  teaspoonful  of  gelatine,  four  eggs. 

Cream  Pie. 

One  cupful  of  sugar,  one  cupful  of  flour,  four  eggs.  Beat 
the  yolks  and  sugar  together  to  a  cream,  add  the  flour,  then 
the  whites  well  beaten,  and  one  teaspoonful  of  milk  with 
one  of  baking  powder.  Bake  in  jelly  tins.  For  the  cus- 
tard, take  two  eggs  beaten  separately,  one  cupful  of  sugar, 
one  tablespoonful  of  corn-starch,  add  a  little  cold  milk, 
and  then  pour  the  mixture  into  less  than  a  pint  of  scalding 
milk  or  cream,  and  stir  constantly  until  cooked.  When  the 
cake  is  cold,  spread  with   the  custard.      Flavor  to  suit. 

Roll  Jelly  Cake. 

One  scant  teacupful  of  sugar,  three  eggs,  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  milk,  one  cupful  of  flour,  one  scant  teaspoonful  of 
salaratus,  one  teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar.  Spread  it 
thin  on  a  long  dripping-pan,  bake  in  a  quick  oven.  Spread 
the  jelly  on  while  hot,  and  roll  up. 

Washington  Pie. 

One  teacupful  of  sugar  rubbed  to  a  cream  with  butter  of 
the  size  of  an  egg.     Beat  four  eggs  separately,   and  stir  in 
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one  heaping  cupful  of  sifted  flour,  with  a  full  teaspoonful  of 
cream  of  tartar,  and  one  teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in 
one  small  teaspoonful  of  milk.  Divide  the  mixture  on  two 
shallow  tin  plates  well  buttered  ;  put  in  a  moderate  oven ; 
put  preserves  or  jelly  between  the  cakes  ;  and,  when  on  the 
plate,  sprinkle  some  fine  powdered  sugar  over  upper  crust. 

Cocoaimt    Layer   Cake. 

One  cocoanut  grated,  one-half  pound  of  sugar,  two  eggs, 
the  rind  and  juice  of  one  lemon;  mix  the  ingredients 
together,  cook  till  the  egg  thickens,  stirring  constantly.  Put 
this  mixture  between  layers  of  silver  cake.  Frost  the  loaf, 
and  sprinkle  with  cocoanut. 

Chocolate  Jelly  Cake. 

TJlc  Jelly: — One- half  pound  of  sweet  chocolate  grated 
fine.  Boil  one-half  pint  of  milk,  and  pour  over  it.  Add  one 
well  beaten  egg,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  and   vanilla  to  taste. 

TJic  Cake: — One  cupful  of  butter,  one  of  milk,  four  of 
flour,  four  eggs,  one  teaspoonful  soda  dissolved  in  the  milk, 
two  teaspoonfuls  cream  of  tartar  sifted  with  the  flour.  This 
makes  two  cakes  four  layers  thick. 

Marble    Cake. 

Dark  Part : — The  yolks  of  seven  eggs,  two  cupfuls  of 
brown  sugar,  one  of  molasses,  one  of  butter,  one  of  sour 
cream,  five  of  flour,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cinnamon,  two  of 
cloves,  one  of  nutmeg,  one  of  allspice,  one  and  one-half  of 
soda.  WJiite  Part : — The  whites  of  seven  eggs,  two  cupfuls 
of  white  sugar,  one  of  butter,  two- thirds  of  a  cupful  of  sweet 
milk,  three  of  flour,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar,  one 
of  soda.     Flavor  with  vanilla. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 
OINGERBREAD  AND  SMALL  CAKES. 


Hard  Gingerbread. 

Four  eggs,  three  cups  of  sugar,  one  and  one-half  cupfuls 
of  butter,  three  teaspoonfuls  of  ginger,  one-half  cupful  of 
milk,  flour  enough  to  roll  out.  Spread  very  thin  on  tin 
sheets;  then  roll  it  first  with  a  smooth  rolling  pin,  and  then 
with  a  fluted  one.     Bake,  and  cut  in  squares  while  warm. 

Soft  Gingerbread. 

One  and  one-half  teacupfuls  of  molasses,  one-half  a  cupful 
of  cream,  one-half  a  cupful  of  butter,  one  egg,  one  teaspoon- 
ful  of  soda,  one  teaspoonful  of  ginger  and  cinnamon,  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  sour  milk. 

Ginger  Snaps. 

Two  cupfuls  of  sugar,    one    cupful    of  butter,    one-half 

cupful   of  water,   one  teaspoonful   of  saleratus,  one  egg,  a 

little  ginger. 

Ginger  Cookies. 

Two  cupfuls  of  molasses,  one  and  one-half  teaspoonfuls 
of  ginger,  one-half  a  cupful  of  water,  one  teaspoonful  of 
cinnamon,  one- half  a  cupful  of  butter  or  lard,  one-half  a 
teaspoonful  of  soda. 

Ginger  Drop  Cake. 

One  cupful  of  sugar,  one  cupful  of  molasses,  one-half  a 
cupful  of  butter,  three  cupfuls  of  flour,  one-half  a  cupful  of 
milk,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  soda,  one  teaspoonful  of  pulverized 
alum,  two  eggs,  ginger  and  spice  to  taste.  If  not  stiff 
enough  to  drop,  add  more  flour. 
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Ginger  Nuts. 

Three  pounds  of  flour,  one  pound  of  butter,  one  pound 
of  sugar,  one  pint  of  molasses,  two  ounces  of  ginger,  a  little 
allspice.     Roll  extremely  thin. 

Sugar  Snaps. 

One  cupful  of  butter,  two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  one-third  of 

a  cupful  of  sweet  milk,  three  eggs,  one  teaspoonful  of  cream 

of  tartar,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  flour   to  roll  out,  and  cut 

into  cakes. 

Drop  Cookies. 

One  cupful  of  butter,  two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  one  cupful 
of  milk,  one  &^'g,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar,  one 
teaspoonful  of  soda,  flour  enough  to  drop.     Flavor  to  taste. 

Cocoanut  Cookies. 

One  pound  of  sugar,  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  butter, 

three  eggs,  one  paper  of  cocoanut,  and  flour  enough  to  roll 

out. 

Cookies. 

Two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  one  scant  cupful  of  butter,  one 
egg,  a  little  nutmeg,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  saleratus,  dis- 
solved in  a  large  tablespoonful  of  warm  water.  Warm  the 
butter,  so  as  to  stir  all  together.  Then  stir  in  as  much  flour 
as  you  can,  and  work  it  on  the  board.  Roll  very  thin,  and 
cut  them  out.  Grease  the  pan  with  lard  before  the  first 
are  baked,  and  the  pan  will  not  need  greasing  again  for  the 
rest.     Bake  to  a  light  brown. 

Christmas  Cakes. 

One  pound  of  golden  syrup,  one  pound  of  flour,  two  tea- 
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spoonfuls  of  soda  dissolved  in  one-half  cupful  of  the  syrup. 
Boil  the  rest  of  the  syrup;  and,  while  warm,  add  one-quarter 
of  a  pound  of  butter,  one  teacupful  of  citron  (chopped  very 
fine),  one  teacupful  of  chopped  blanched  almonds,  fifty  cents 
worth  of  cardamom  seeds,  one  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon,  one 
of  chopped  lemon  peel,  the  grated  rind  and  the  juice  of  one 
lemon.  Roll  out,  cut  with  a  small  biscuit  cutter,  and  put  a 
whole  blanched  almond  on  the  top  of  every  cake  before  you 
put  them  in  the  oven.      Excellent — a  German  receipt. 

Jumbles. 

One  cupful  of  sugar,  one  cupful  of  butter  (scant),  two 
eggs,  two  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  flour.  Mix,  roll,  and  then 
cut  in  strips,  form  the  strips  into  rings,  and  dip  the  upper 
side  into  finely  cracked  sugar,  letting  as  much  adhere  to  the 
surface  as  will.  One  tablespoonful  of  bitter  almonds  finely 
sliced  improves  them.  Season  with  lemon,  vanilla,  or  ex- 
tract of  almond. 

Doughnuts. 

One  coffeecupful  of  sugar,  two-thirds  of  a  cupful  (scant) 
of  butter,  one  &g^,  one  coffeecupful  of  milk,  one  teaspoon- 
ful of  soda,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar,  a  little  nut- 
meg, flour  to  make  a  soft  dough. 

Crullers. 

One  cupful  of  sweet  milk,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  two  eggs, 
five  tablespoonfuls  of  melted  lard,  a  little  salt,  one  teaspoon- 
ful of  soda,  and  one-half  of  a  teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar 
(c^r  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder),  flour  sufficient  to 
make  firm  enough  to  roll  out  and  cut  in  shape.  If  any  spice 
is  used,  let  it  be  nutmeg. 
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Crullers. 

Take  three  pounds  of  flour,  one  pound  of  white  sugar, 
five  eggs,  one  pint  of  milk,  a  half-pound  of  butter,  three 
heaping  teaspoonfuls  of  "Cook's  Friend  Baking  Powder." 
Melt  the  sugar,  butter  and  milk  in  a  saucepan  not  too  hot, 
and  then  mix  with  the  flour.  Take  part  of  the  dough  at  a 
time,  and  roll  thin  on  board  (with  a  little  flour  to  keep  the 
rolhng  pin  from  sticking),  and  then  cut  with  a  paste  cutter 
into  small  squares,  and  then  cut  two  or  three  strokes  in  each 
square,  and  twist  up  and  bake  light  brown  in  boiling  lard. 
Sprinkled  powdered  sugar  over  when  baked. 

Fritters. 

Two  cupfuls  of  sour  milk,  two  eggs,  one  teaspoonful  of 
cream  of  tartar,  almost  a  teaspoonful  of  soda,  and  flour 
enough  to  make  a  thick  batter.  Fry  in  hot  lard.  Apples 
cut  very  thin  and  stirred  in  are  an  improvement. 

Apple  Fritters. 

One  teacupful  of  sweet  milk,  one  tablespoonful  of  sweet 

light  dough,  dissolved  in  milk,  three  eggs  beaten  separately, 

one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  and  one-half  teacupfuls  of  flour, 

one  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  the   grated    rind  of  one  lemon. 

Peel  and  slice  some  apples.     Drop  into  hot  lard,   with  a 

piece  of  apple  in  each  one.     Sprinkle  them  with  powdered 

or  spiced  sugar.     Let  them  stand   after  making,  and  they 

will  be  lighter. 

Waffles. 

Beat  four  eggs,  add  not   quite   two  cupfuls  of  flour,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  one  tablespoonful  of  white 
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sugar,  a   little  salt,   three-quarters   of  a  cupful  of  melted 
butter,  and  sweet  milk  sufficient  to  make  a  light  batter. 

(jiiddle  Cakes  with  Bread. 

Take  a  few  crusts  of  bread,  put  them  to  one  quart  of 
sweet  milk,  let  them  soak  all  day  (or  over  night).  Then 
strain  them  through  a  colander,  and  add  to  them  two  quarts 
of  sour  milk,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cream,  three  eggs  and 
one  teaspoonful  of  salt.     Add  flour  enough  to  make  them 

nice. 

Oyster  Pancakes. 

Mix  together  equal  measures  of  oyster  liquor  and  milk. 
To  a  pint  of  this  mixture  put  a  pint  of  wheat  flour,  a  few 
oysters,  two  eggs,  and  a  little  salt.     Fry  till  nicely  browned. 

Clam  Pancakes. 

Make  a  thick  batter  of  flour  and  milk.  Put  to  each  pint 
of  milk  two  eggs  and  a  few  clams.  The  clams  may  be  put 
in  whole  after  being  first  stewed  ;  or  they  may  be  only  taken 
out  of  the  shell  and  chopped  fine. 

Rice  Pancakes. 

One  quart  of  sweet  or  sour  milk,  a  little  wheat  flour,  one 
cupful  of  boiled  rice,  one-half  cupful  of  sour  cream  or 
butter,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt. 

Pancakes. 

Take  one  pint  of  milk,  three  eggs,  two  ounces  of  butter, 
one-fourth  of  a  teaspoonful  of  soda,  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
cream  of  tartar,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  three-fourths  of  a  pound 
of  flour.     (These  pancakes  can  be  made  with  half  a  pound 
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of  rice  flour  and  quarter  of  a  pound  of  wheat  flour,  mixed, 
instead  of  all  wheat  flour  ;  or  with  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
Indian  meal  and  half  a  pound  of  wheat  flour;  but  the  Indian 
meal  should  be  boiled  in  one  pint  of  water  and  one  pint  of 
milk  some  time  before,  and  then  cooled  before  mixing  with 
the  rest  of  the  ingredients).  Heat  thes  tone  griddle  before 
baking  the  cakes,  and  only  bake  when  ready  to  send  to 
table,  and  then  send  only  a  few  at  a  time,  that  they  may  be 
hot.  If  the  batter  is  poured  part  at  a  time  into  a  sauce  jug, 
and  then  poured  from  it  on  the  stone  griddle,  the  cakes  will 
have  a  better  shape.  Make  them  of  the  size  of  the  top  of  a 
tumbler.     The  griddle  may  be  greased  with  a  piece  of  pork. 

Oraliam  Griddle  Cakes. 

Three  cofleecupfuls  of  Graham  flour,  one  quart  of  tepid 
water,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar, 
one-half  teacupful  of  yeast.  Set  it  to  rise  over  night.  In 
the  morning  take  out  a  cupful  of  this  to  raise  with,  for  the 
next  day.  Add  water  until  the  batter  will  run  from  the 
spoon,  and  one-half  teaspoonful  of  soda,  and  bake  on  a  hot 
griddle.  If  any  of  the  batter  is  left,  it  can  be  made  into 
gems  for  tea  by  adding  more  water,  salt,  flour,  a  piece  of 
bntter  of  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  sugar  to  taste.  Just  be- 
fore baking,  add  an  q%^,  and  a  little  more  soda.  The  batter 
must  be  stiffer  than  for  griddle  cakes. 

Slapjacks. 

One  pint  of  Indian  meal  in  a  pan,  pour  over  it  boiling 
water  sufficient  to  make  it  damp,  add  two  eggs,  salt,  and. 
milk  sufficient  to  make  a  thin  batter.  A  little  flour  may  be 
used  if  they  break  in  turning  over. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

PUDDINGS  AND  PIES. 


English  Plum  Pudding. 

One  pound  of  suet,  one  pound  of  raisins,  one  pound  of 
currants,  half  a  pound  of  rolled  crackers,  half  a  pound  of 
sifted  flour,  one  pound  of  sugar,  one-quarter  of  a  pound  of 
citron  cut  very  fine,  half  tumblerful  of  brandy,  half  tumbler- 
ful of  sherry  wine,  ten  eggs  well  beaten,  two  teaspoonfuls 
(small)  salt,  one  teaspoonful  ground  cinnamon,  one  teaspoon- 
ful  nutmeg,  half  teaspoonful  allspice,  half  teaspoonful  cloves, 
peel  of  one  lemon,  grated. 

Mix  all  the  ingredients  together  dry,  then  add  the  eggs, 
wine  and  brandy  the  last  thing  before  turning  into  a  buttered 
bowl  which  will  just  hold  the  pudding.  Tie  a  stout  cloth 
tightly  over  the  basin  and  plunge  into  a  large  kettle  of  boil- 
ing water.  Boil  six  hours.  The  water  must  not  be  allowed 
to  stop  boiling  one  moment.  The  basin  must  have  a  rim  to 
hold  the  cloth  firmly;  wring  the  cloth  out  of  cold  water  and 
flour  it  well  before  using.  Pour  brandy  over  it  and  bring 
to  the  table  in  a  blaze  or  flame. 

Suet  Pudding. 

Ten  eggs,  one  pound  of  flour,  one-half  pound  of  suet,  one 
pound  of  raisins,  one  nutmeg.  Thin  it  with  milk.  The 
great  art  is  in  boiling  without  stopping.  Tie  it  up,  allowing 
a  little  space  to  swell,  and  boil  five  hours.  Serve  with  a 
rich  wine  sauce. 

Boiled  Whortleberry  Pudding. 

One-half  pint  of  molasses,  one  even  teaspoonful  of  dry 
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soda  stirred  into  the  molasses  until  it  foams,  one  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  one  ^%^,  one  tablespoonful  of  butter.  Add  flour 
enough  to  make  a  stiff  batter.  Put  in  as  many  whortle- 
berries as  the  batter  will  hold.  Stir  with  a  wooden  spoon, 
so  as  not  to  break  the  berries.  Flour  the  bag  well ;  leave 
room  for  the  pudding   to  swell.     Boil  from  three  to  five 

hours. 

Blueberry  Pudding. 

One  cupful  of  sugar,  one  cupful  of  milk,  one  &^^,  one  pint 
of  the  berries,  butter  of  the  size  of  an  egg,  one  and  one-half 
pints  of  flour,  one  large  teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar,  one- 
half  teaspoonful  of  soda. 

Fruit  Pudding. 

One  pint  of  sour  cream  or  buttermilk,  one  teaspoonful  of 
soda,  four  eggs,  a  little  salt,  and  flour  sufficient  to  make  a 
batter  as  thick  as  for  pancakes.  Stir  in  either  fresh  or  dried 
fruit.      Bake  and  serve  with  wine  sauce. 

Plum  Pudding  Glace. 

Make  a  rich  custard  with  cream  or  rich  milk,  put  into  it 
a  glass  of  noyeau,  a  little  brandy,  some  ginger,  and  ginger 
syrup,  and  citron  cut  very  small.      Freeze. 

Pound  Cake  Pudding. 

One   pint   of  flour,  one  cupful    of  milk,  one  teacupful  of 
sugar,  one-fourth  of  a  cup  of  butter,one  teaspoonful  of  soda 
dissolved  in  warm  water,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar 
mixed    with    the    flour ;  bake    one  hour    in   a   slow   oven. 
Vanilla  or  wine  sauce. 

Cottage  Pudding. 

Two  cupfuls  of  flour,  one  cupful   of  sugar,  one  cupful  of 
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milk,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cream  of 
tartar,  one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  two  eggs. 

Bread  Pudding. 

Butter  a  pudding  dish,  line  with  stoned  raisins,  fill  the 
dish  with  bread  and  butter  (without  crusts),  three  eggs,  one 
pint  of  milk,  sugar  and  nutmeg.  Pour  all  on  the  bread  and 
butter.  Let  it  stand  half  an  hour.  Boil  one  hour.  Serve 
with  sauce. 

Steamed  Bread  Pudding. 

Make  a  syrup  of  three  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  and  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  water,  and  paste  your  pudding  mould. 
Then  take  two  loaves  of  bakers'  bread,  crumbed  fine,  and 
two  cups  of  raisins.  Make  a  custard  with  twelve  eggs,  three 
cofifeecupfuls  of  sugar,  and  two  quarts  of  milk.  Put  into  the 
mould  alternate  layers  of  crumbs  and  raisins.  When  nearly 
full,  pour  the  custard  over  the  whole.  Steam  three  hours. 
Serve  with  wine  sauce. 

Bird's  Nest  Pudding. 

One  pint  of  milk,  one  pint  of  flour,  one   &%^y  a   pinch   of 
salt.      Pour  this  over  six  or  eight  apples,  pared   and  cored. 
Bake  one  hour.      Hard  sauce. 

Queen  of  Puddings. 

One  pint  of  bread-crumbs,  one  quart  of  milk,  one  cupful  of 
sugar,  butter  of  the  size  of  an  &^%,  four  eggs.  Flavor.  After 
the  pudding  is  baked,  spread  preserves  over  the  top,  and 
upon  them  the  beaten  whites  of  the  above  four  eggs,  with  a 
teaspoonful  of  pulverized  sugar,     Serve  with  sweet  cream, 
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Lemon  Rice  Pudding. 

One  cupful  of  rice  boiled  soft  in  water ;  beat  together  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs  with  one-half  cupful  of  sugar,  mix  with 
the  rice,  add  one  quart  of  sweet  milk,  and  the  grated  rind 
of  one  lemon.  Bake.  When  done,  beat  the  whites  of  the 
above  three  eggs  with  one  cupful  of  sugar  and  the  juice  of 
the  lemon,  and  spread  it  over  the  top.  Return  it  to  the 
oven  and  brown  slightly. 

Rice  and  Apple  Pudding. 

Two  teacupfuls  of  rice  well  washed  ;  twelve  apples  pared, 
quartered,  and  cored ;  stir  the  apples  and  rice  together ; 
salt.  Tie  in  a  bag  just  rung  out  of  hot  water,  and  dredge 
with  flour.  Allow  sufficient  space  for  the  rice  to  swell.  Put 
in  boiling  water.  Let  it  boil  steadily  for  one  hour.  Turn 
it  frequently.     To  be  eaten  with  sauce. 

Baked  Lemon  Pudding. 

An  under  crust  of  pastry  ;  stir  the  yolks  of  three  eggs 
with  one  cup  of  powdered  sugar  till  very  light,  two-thirds 
of  a  cup  of  milk,  butter  of  the  size  of  a  black  walnut,  one 
teaspoonful  of  sifted  flour,  grated  rind  and  juice  of  one  large 
lemon.  Bake  the  pudding  ;  and  when  cold,  put  on  the  top 
of  it  the  whites  of  three  eggs   beaten  to  a  stiff  froth.      Add 


'fc.t>^ 


fine  sugar  while  beating.      Put  in  the  oven  to  brown. 
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Sponge  Pudding. 

Quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  quarter  of  a  pound  of  flour, 
stir  them  in  a  quart  of  sweet  milk,  stirring  constantly  until 
it  boils,  add  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter.   Cool  it,  beat  the 
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yolks  and  whites  of  twelve  eggs  separately,  add  them^ 
with  a  little  salt,  and  bake  in  a  dish  of  water  till  done.  This 
makes  two  common  sized  baking  tins  full.  One-half  the 
above  rule  by  measure: — One-half  cupful  of  flour,  one-half 
cupful  of  sugar,  one-half  cupful  of  butter,  five  eggs,  one 
pint  of  sweet  milk,  a  little  salt, 

Apple  Tapioca  Pudding. 

Six  tablespoonfuls  of  tapioca  in  one  quart  of  boiling 
water.  Wash  the  tapioca  in  cold  water,  draining  it  dry  ; 
then  add  the  boiling  water,  and  a  small  piece  of  butter. 
Place  it  on  the  back  of  the  stove,  where  it  will  just  keep 
warm,  and  let  it  stand  an  hour.  Then  pare  and  core  three 
or  four  apples,  and  put  them  in  a  dish  with  sugar  strewn 
over  them,  a  little  nutmeg,  and  a  little  salt ;  then  add  the 
tapioca,  and  bake  until  the  apples  are  cooked.  Eat  with 
cream  and  sugar. 

Cream  Pudding. 

One  pint  of  sour  cream,  three  eggs,  one  teaspoonful  of 
soda,  a  little  salt,  one  cupful  of  fresh  berries.    Boil  one  hour. 

Coeoanut  Pudding. 

One  coffeecupful  of  grated  coeoanut,  in  one  quart  of  cold 
milk.  If  it  is  the  prepared  coeoanut,  let  it  stand  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  in  the  milk  to  soften.  Beat  six  eggs  very 
light,  then  add  one  cup  of  fine  sugar,  stirring  all  together; 
and  bake  in  a  rather  quick  oven  until  the  eggs  become 
firm,  but  not  a  minute  longer.     To  be  eaten  cold. 

Steam    Pudding. 

One   pint  of  sour  milk,  one    teaspoonful    of  soda,  two 
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tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter,  a  little  salt,  thicken  about 
as  stiff  as  pancake  with  half  flour  and  half  Indian  meal. 
Add  fruit  if  desired.     Steam  half  an  hour. 

Apple  Snow. 

Put  twelve  good  tart  apples  in  cold  water,  and  set  them 
over  a  slow  fire  ;  when  soft,  drain  off  the  water,  strip  the 
skins  off  the  apples,  core  them  and  lay  them  in  a  deep  dish. 
Beat  the  whites  of  twelve  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  put  one-half 
pound  of  powdered  white  sugar  to  the  apples,  beat  them  to 
a  stiff  froth,  and  add  the  beaten  eggs.  Beat  the  whole  to  a 
stiff  snow,  then  turn  it  into  a  dessert  dish. 

Snow  Pudding. 

One- half  box  of  Cox's  gelatine  dissolved  in  one  pint  of 
cold  water ;  then  add  one  pint  of  boiling  water,  one  and 
one-half  teacupfuls  of  sugar,  and  one  lemon  (juice  and  rind). 
When  nearly  cold,  add  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  beaten  to  a 
froth  ;  then  beat  all  together  for  half  an  hour.  Put  it  in  a 
glass  dish  in  a  cold  place,  until  it  is  a  jelly. 

Apple    Pudding. 

One  pound  of  apples  strained,  one  pound  of  sugar,  six 
eggs,   six  ounces  of  butter,  one  pint  of  cream,  one  nutmeg. 

Apple  Souiiiee. 

Peel  and  cut  two  pounds  of  good  apples ;  stew  till  tender, 
with  four  ounces  of  loaf  sugar.  With  the  yolks  of  six  eggs 
make  a  custard,  adding  two  ounces  of  powdered  sugar  and 
one  pint  of  boiling  milk.  Let  this  get  firm  by  putting  it  in 
a  kettle  of  boiling  water  and  steaming  it.       Beat  the  whites 
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of  the  six  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth  with  a  little  powdered  sugar. 
Mix  your  apples  and  custard,  put  the  whites  on  top,  and 
bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

Custard  Pudding. 

Make  a  custard  of  one  quart  of  milk  and  two  eggs,  flavor 
to  taste,  and  put  into  a  baking  dish.  Spread  with  butter 
thick  slices  of  bread,  sufficient  to  cover  the  top  of  the  dish. 
Bake  until  the  custard  thickens.  Buttered  side  of  bread  to 
be  placed  up. 

Chocolate  Pudding. 

One.  quart  of  milk,  three  ounces  of  grated  chocolate. 
Scald  the  milk  and  chocolate  together.  When  cool,  add  the 
yolks  of  five  eggs  and  one  cupful  of  sugar.  Bake  about 
twenty-five  minutes.  Beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  for  the 
top.     Brown  in  the  oven.     To  be  eaten  cold. 

Delmonico  Pudding. 

One  quart  of  milk,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  corn-starch. 
Mix  the  starch  with  a  little  cold  milk,  and  put  it  into  the 
quart  of  milk  just  before  boiling  ;  then  boil  three  minutes, 
or  until  cooked.  Take  five  eggs,  beat  the  yolks  with  six 
tablespoonfuls  of  white  sugar,  and  flavor  with  vanilla.  Put 
this  in  the  oven,  and  bake  sufficiently  to  hold  the  icing. 
Beat  the  whites  to  a  stiff  froth,  add  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
white  sugar  ;  flavor  with  vanilla.  Place  this  on  the  pudding, 
and  bake  to  a  light  brown.     Serve  cold. 

Pineapple  Pudding. 

Eight  eggs,   one  pineapple  grated,  three  grated  biscuits, 
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one-half  pound  of  butter,  one-half  pound  of  sugar.     Flavor 
to  taste.      Bake  twenty  minutes. 

Coffee  Pudding. 

Coffee  sufficient  to  moisten  one  quart  of  bread  crumbs, 
one  cupful  of  brown  sugar,  one  cupful  of  raisins,  three  eggs, 
one  teaspoonful  of  soda.  Season  with  cloves,  nutmeg  and 
cinnamon.      Steam  one  hour.     Serve  with  wine  sauce. 

Green  Corn  Pudding. 

One  and  one-half  dozen  ears  of  corn  ;  split  the  kernels 
lengthwise  with  a  knife ;  scrape  the  corn  from  the  cob, 
leaving  the  hulls  on  the  cob;  mix  it  with  three  or  four 
quarts  of  rich  sweet  milk,  four  eggs,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar,  a  little  salt.      Bake  three  hours.      Eaten  with  butter. 

Baked  Batter  Pudding. 

To  ten  eggs,  well  beaten,  add  twenty  four  tablespoonfuls 
of  flour.  Beat  this  very  thoroughly;  add  as  much  milk  as 
will  make  it  as  thick  as  soft  custard.  Pour  into  a  hot  but- 
tered pudding  dish.     Bake  it  in  a  quick  oven.     Serve  with 

a  rich  sauce. 

Baked  Indian  Pudding. 

Ten  heaping  tablespoonfuls  of  meal  stirred  into  three 
pints  of  boiling  milk,  butter  of  the  size  of  an  ^%^,  three  gills 
of  molasses  ;  season  to  taste. 

A  cupful  of  whortleberries  may  be  added  if  preferred. 

Pudding  Sauce. 

One  coffeecupful  of  powdered  sugar  and  a  piece  of  butter 
of  the  size  of  a  large  egg,  beaten  well  together.     Then  add 
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a  well  beaten  &%^,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  flour.  Then  boil 
wine  according  to  judgment,  turn  into  the  above,  and  pour 
from  one  bowl  to  another  until  it  foams. 

Pudding  Sauce. 

One  cupful  of  sugar,  one  ^%^,  beaten  together  as  if  for 
sponge  cake.  Stir  in  three  tablespoonfuls  of  boiling  milk. 
Do  not  cook  this  mixture,  only  put  the  scalding  in  as  you 
serve  it.     Flavor  as  you  like. 

Pastry. 

Four  cupfuls  of  flour,  one  cupful  of  butter,  one  cupful  of 
lard.  Lay  aside  half  the  butter.  Cut  the  rest  with  the  lard, 
fine,  in  the  flour.  Add  a  cupful  of  very  cold  water,  with  a 
little  salt.  Mix  all  together  with  a  knife.  Pour  out  on  the 
pastry  board,  roll  out,  and  add  a  little  of  the  butter  that  was 
set  aside  each  time  till  all  is  used.  Do  not  touch  it  with  the 
hands,  if  possible  to  avoid  it. 

Mince  Meat. 

Take  a  fresh  beefs  tongue  and  a  beet's  heart,  or  a  tender 
piece  of  beef  Boil  till  tender.  Chop  these  very  fine,  re- 
moving all  pieces  of  gristle.  Pare,  core  and  chop  fine 
double  the  quantity  of  apples  that  there  is  of  meat,  and  half 
as  much  of  finely  chopped  suet  as  there  is  of  meat.  Then 
place  alternate  layers  of  meat,  spices,  suet,  apples,  and 
raisins,  with  plenty  of  sugar,  wetting  the  whole  with  good 
sweet  cider  and  brandy.  Sour  cider  will  do.  Add  pepper 
and  salt  to  the  meat. 

Mince  Meat. 

Three  and  one-half  pounds  of  stoned  raisins,  four  pounds 
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of  currants,  three  pounds  of  citron,  one-half  ounce  of  each 
kind  mixed  spices,  three  lemons  grated  with  the  juice,  four 
pounds  of  beef  suet,  a  boiled  tongue,  two  wineglasses  of 
rose-water,  one-half  gallon  of  brandy,  one  pint  of  madeira, 
one  and  one-half  pound  of  sugar,  and  apples  added  when 
pies  are  made. 

Mince  Pie. 

One  pound  of  chopped  meat,  one-half  pound  of  suet,  one 
pound  of  sugar,  one  pound  of  currants,  two  pounds  of 
raisins,  one  pound  of  citron  ;  add  cloves,  cinnamon,  ginger, 
allspice,  brandy.  Pack  in  stone  jar,  and  when  you  cook  it 
add  a  few  chopped  apples,  cider,  and  sugar,  to  taste. 

Mock  Mince  Meat. 

One  cupful  of  raisins  chopped  fine,  one  cup  of  molasses, 
one-half  cupful  of  sugar,  one-half  cupful  of  boiled  cider  or 
vinegar,  one  cupful  of  boiled  coffee,  three  crackers  rolled 
fine,  three  eggs,  some  butter,  spice  to  taste. 

Lard  Pie  Crnst. 

Chop  together  in  a  bowl  one  pound  of  flour  and  half  a 
pound  of  firm  lard,  cutting  the  lard  in  little  flakes  ;  add  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt  to  the  flour,  and  sufficient  cold  water 
to  make  a  soft  paste ;  turn  the  paste  out  on  a  floured  board, 
and  roll  it  half  an  inch  thick ;  dust  the  paste  with  flour, 
and  put  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  over  it  in  small  bits; 
roll  the  paste  up,  enclosing  the  butter  completely,  then 
roll  and  fold  it  several  times,  using  flour  enough  to  prevent 
sticking  to  the  board  or  roller ;  then  use  it  for  pics  or 
puddings. 
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Good  Plain  Pastry. 

The  secret  of  success  in  making  pastry  is  to  work  quickly 
in  a  cool  room,  and  to  keep  the  pastry  as  cold  as  possible. 
Even  in  making  plain  pastry,  only  the  best  flour  and  butter 
should  be  used  ;  the  flour  should  be  freshly  sifted,  and  the 
butter  worked  with  the  hands  in  plenty  of  ice-water  until 
it  assumes  a  waxy  appearance  and  touch  ;  if  it  is  worked 
quickly  and  lightly,  it  will  not  stick  to  the  hands  ;  when  the 
butter  is  of  the  proper  consistency,  it  should  be  patted  with 
the  hands  into  a  cake  about  an  inch  thick,  wrapped  in  a 
floured  towel,  and  put  in  a  dish  set  on  ice  in  summer,  or  out 
of  doors  in  winter,  so  that  it  may  become  quite  cold  while 
the  paste  is  being  prepared ;  allow  half  a  pound  of  bOtter 
to  a  pound  of  flour.  After  the  flour  is  sifted,  mix  with  it  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  chop  into  it  one- 
third  of  the  butter  ;  then  quickly  mix  with  it  enough  ice- 
water  to  make  a  dough  which  does  not  stick  to  the  hands  ; 
the  mixing  may  be  done  with  the  knife  or  the  hand,  but  it 
must  be  done  quickly;  next,  lightly  flour  a  smooth  pastry- 
board  or  marble  slab,  lay  the  dough  on  it,  and  with  a  floured 
roller  roll  it  out  about  half  an  inch  thick  ;  cut  the  rest  of  the 
butter  in  thick  slices,  and  lay  it  upon  the  dough,  with  spaces 
of  about  an  inch  between  the  slices;  dust  flour  lightly  ov^er 
the  butter,  and  fold  the  paste  over  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  a  nice  appearance,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

Mock  Apple  Pie. 

Pour  two  cupfuls  of  boiling  water  on  three  soda  crackers, 
add  two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  and  the  juice  and  pulp  of  tWQ 
J^mQn^,     This  \yil|  be  enough  for  two  pies, 
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Cream  Pie. 

Three  cupfuls  of  milk,  two  eggs,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
corn-starch,  butter  of  the  size  of  a  walnut,  a  pinch  of  salt, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar.  Have  the  crust  ready  baked. 
Then  scald  one  and  one-half  cupful  of  the  milk,  with  the 
butter  and  salt.  Beat  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  with  the  corn- 
starch and  the  other  one  and  one- half  cup  of  milk,  adding 
this  to  the  scalding  milk,  with  one  teaspoonful  of  lemon 
extract.  Put  it  in  the  crust,  and  bake  till  done.  Then  beat 
the  whites  of  the  egg  to  a  stiff  froth  with  a  little  sugar,  and 
spread  over  the  pie.    Return  to  oven,  and  brown  lightly. 

Apple  Pie. 

Make  a  nice  flaky  crust,  pare  and  slice  the  apples  thin, 
spread  them  on  the  plate  an  inch  thick,  sprinkle  sugar  on 
them,  then  spread  on  some  currant  jelly,  dredge  on  a  little 
flour,  add  a  little  nutmeg,  a  small  piece  of  butter,  and  three 
spoonfuls  of  water.  Just  before  putting  in  the  oven,  sprinkle 
a  little  granulated  sugar  on  it. 

Squasli  Pie. 

Cook  and  strain  the  squash,  add  five  eggs,  juice  and  rind 
of  two  lemons,  brandy,  wine,  sugar,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste, 
nutmeg,  cinnamon,  and  a  good  lump  of  butter. 

Acid  Pie. 

One  cupful  of  sugar,  one  cupful  of  water,  two  tablespoon- 
fuls of  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  tartaric  acid,  raisins  or  dried 
currants,  and  nutmeg.  Mix  the  flour  smoothly  with  a  little 
cold  water,  then  add  one  teacup  of  hot  water. 

Cracker  Pie. 

One  teaspoonful  of  tartaric  acid,  one  taacupful  of  boiling 
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water  poured  upon  the  cracker,  previously  dissolving  the 
acid  in  the  water,  add  one  teacupful  of  sugar,  and  flavor 
with  nutmeg  or  lemon.  This  will  make  one  pie, — a  good 
imitation  of  apple  pie. 

Orange  Pie. 

Use  part  of  the  grated  rind,  and  all  the  juice,  of  one  large 
orange  or  two  small  ones ;  stir  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  with 
one  cupful  of  sugar ;  mix  with  the  orange,  adding  one  cup- 
ful of  milk,  and  the  three  beaten  whites.  Bake  with  an 
under  crust. 

Sweet  Potatoe  Pie. 

Two  pounds  of  grated  potatoes,  one  and  one-half  pound 
of  sugar,  one  cupful  of  cream,  one  pound  of  butter,  and  nine 
eggs.      Put  the  whites  in  last. 

Currant  Pie. 

One  cupful  of  ripe  currants  crushed  fine,  one  cupful  of 
sugar,  one-half  cupful  of  water,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and 
one  tablespoonful  of  flour.  Bake  with  an  under  crust. 
When  cooked,  beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  with  four  spoon- 
fuls of  powdered  sugar,  spread  it  on  the  top  of  the  pie, 
and  return  to  the  oven  to  brown. 

Lemon  Pie. 

One  coffeecupful  of  white  sugar,  one  cofleecupful  of  milk, 
six  eggs,  butter  of  the  size  of  an  ^^^,  rind  and  juice  of  two 
lemons.  Bake  with  puff  paste.  Do  not  let  it  whey  or  bake 
so  long  as  a  custard  pie.  When  baked,  add  a  meringue  of 
beaten  white  of  &^^  and  sugar,  and  put  in  oven  to  brown. 

lemon  Custard  Pie. 

The  rind  of  a  lemon  grated,  and  the  pulp  cut  very  fine. 
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To  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  beaten  light  add  four  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  white  sugar,  and  one  cupful  of  milk  and  cream  mixed. 
Make  a  rich  paste.  Bake  twenty  minutes.  Beat  the  whites 
very  stiff,  with  four  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  spread  on 
smooth,  and  bake  a  few  minutes. 

Tomato  Pie. 

Peel  and. slice  (like   apples)  ripe  tomatoes  into   the  pie, 
with  sugar  and  a  piece  of  butter.      Sprinkle  flour  over  top. 

Peach  Pie. 

Select  mellow,  juicy  peaches,  wash  them  and  place  in  a 
deep  pie-plate  lined  with  paste,  stew  a  thick  layer  of  sugar 
on  each  of  the  peaches,  adding  a  spoonful  of  water  and  a 
sprinkling  of  flour  over  the  top  of  each  layer  ;  cover  with  a 
thick  crust,  and  bake  about  an  hour.  The  prussic  acid  of 
the  stone  imparts  a  most  agreeable  flavor  to  the  pie.  Stew 
peaches  that  are  hard,  before  making  them  into  pies.  Also, 
stew  dried  peaches  soft,  and  sweeten  them  :  and  give  them 
no  other  spice  than  a  few  of  the  kernels,  blanched  and 
pounded  fine,  in  a  little  rose-water. 

Rhubarb  Pie. 

Strip  off  the  skin,  and  slice  thin,  the  tender  stalks  of 
rhubard.  Put  the  rhubard  in  deep  plates  lined  with  pie 
crust,  with  a  thick  layer  of  sugar  to  each  layer  of  rhubarb, 
and  over  the  top  a  sprinkling  of  flour.  A  little  grated 
lemon  peel  may  be  added.  Place  over  the  top  a  thin  crust. 
Press  tightly  round  the  edge  of  the  plate  and  perforate  it 
with  a  fork,  that  the  crust  may  not  burst  while  baking  and 
let  the  juices  of  the  pie  escape.  Bake  about  one  hour  in  a 
slow  oven.      Rhubarb  pie  must  not  be  quick  baked. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

CUSTARDS,  CREAMS,  &c. 


Almond  Custard. 

Take  one  pint  of  rich  milk,  one  pint  of  cream,  half  a 
pound  of  shelled  sweet  almonds,  two  ounces  of  shelled  bitter 
almonds,  four  spoonfuls  of  rose-water,  four  ounces  of  white 
sugar,  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  and  a  little  oil  of  lemon. 
Blanch  the  almonds,  and  pound  them  to  a  paste,  mixing  the 
rose-water  gradually  with  them.  Powder  the  sugar,  and  beat 
the  yolks  till  very  light.  Mix  the  milk  and  cream  together, 
and  stir  in  gradually  the  sugar,  the  pounded  almonds,  and 
the  beaten  yolks.  Stir  the  whole  very  hard.  Put  the  mix- 
ture into  a  skillet  or  saucepan,  and  set  it  in  a  heated  stove 
or  on  a  charcoal  furnace.  Stir  it  one  way  until  it  becomes 
thick,  but  take  it  off  before  it  curdles.  Set  it  away  to  get 
cold.  Take  half  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  beat  them  well, 
adding  a  little  powdered  sugar  and  a  few  drops  of  oil  of 
lemon.  Put  the  custard  into  a  glass  bowl  or  dish,  and  heap 
the  frothed  white  of  an  egg  upon  it.  Ornament  the  top 
with  nonpareils,  or  sugar  sand  ;  or  put  the  custard  in  small 
cups,  piling  some  froth  on  each. 

Steamed   Custard, 

Four  eggs  beaten  hard  with  sugar,  and  one  quart  of 
new  milk  ;  stir  well ;  strain  through  a  muslin ;  fill  your  cups, 
and  steam  them.  When  done,  grate  a  little  nutmeg  on  the 
top,  and  set  them  to  get  very  cold  before  serving. 
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Coffee  Custard. 

Boil,  in  one  quart  of  milk,  two  ounces  of  burnt  whole 
coffee,  for  twenty  minutes,  keeping  it  covered  to  preserve 
the  aroma.  A  piece  of  lemon-peel  added  is  an  improve- 
ment. Strain  it  several  times  through  a  fine  sieve,  sweeten 
it,  and  (if  to  boil)  stir  in  six  beaten  eggs,  and  strain,  and  put 
over  the  fire  to  cook  until  it  thickens  (not  boils).  And  (if 
to  bake)  five  eggs,  put  in  a  dish  to  bake,  or  cups,  and  eat 
cold. 

Caramel  Custard. 

Put  a  small  teacupful  of  brown  sugar  in  a  tin  pan,  and 
burn  it  to  a  dark  brown,  but  do  not  let  it  scorch.  Make  a 
soft  custard,  and  while  boiling  hot,  pour  it  on  the  burnt 
sugar,  and  stir  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved.  A  teacupful 
of  sugar  is  enough  for  three  pints  of  custard. 

Lemon  Custard. 

Beat  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  till  they  are  white,  pour  on 
them  one  pint  of  boiling  water,  add  the  juice  and  grated 
rind  of  two  lemons,  sweeten  to  taste,  then  add  one  glass  of 
madeira  wine,  or  half  a  glass  of  brandy.  Then  scald  it 
over  the  fire  until  it  thickens.  When  cool  put  in  glass  cups. 
To  be  eaten  cold. 

Snow  Balls. 

Take  ten  eggs.  Beat  the  whites  of  five  to  a  stiff  froth. 
Break  the  other  five  eggs  into  a  bowl,  and  add  the  yolks  of  the 
first  five  to  the  same.  Add  white  sugar  sufficient  to  sweeten 
the  whole.  Put  two  quarts  of  new  milk  on  the  stove,  and 
when  it  boils  place  the  beaten  whites  carefully  on  the  milk, 
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and  let  it  boil  one  minute.  Tlien  skim  tlic  whites  carefully 
into  a  dish.  Beat  the  other  eggs  with  sugar  very  thoroughly 
together.  Flavor  with  vanilla,  and  stir  this  into  the  scald- 
ing milk  till  it  begins  to  thicken.  Then  pour  it  through  a 
sieve  into  a  pan.  After  which  pour  this  custard  into  your 
dish,  and  cut  the  whites  into  small  squares,  and  place  them 
on  the  top  of  the  custard. 

Tapioca  ('ream. 

Set  one  cupful  of  washed  tapioca,  with  enough  water  to 
cover  it,  on  the  stove  till  swollen.  Then  pour  on  one  quart 
of  milk,  and  let  it  boil.  Stir  in  the  yolks  of  three  eggs, 
well  beaten.  Sweeten  ,  and  flavor  with  lemon.  Beat  the 
whites  to  a  stifif  froth ;  and  when  the  tapioca  is  cooked, 
stir  them  in  quickly.  Eat,  when  cold,  with  sweatmeats  or 
berries. 

Chocolate  Custard  or  Cream. 

Beat  the  yolks  of  six  eggs.  Add  one  cupful  of  fine 
white  sugar.  Dissolve  one-quarter  of  a  pound  of  chocolate 
in  one-half  pint  of  hot  water.  Add  one  and  one-half  pint 
of  cream  or  rich  milk.  Give  it  one  boil,  and  turn  it  on  the 
eggs,  stirring  it  all  the  time.  Then  put  it  in  a  pitcher  • 
put  the  pitcher  in  boiling  water,  stirring  the  custard  con- 
stantly till  it  thickens.  To  be  served  in  glasses  or  cups, 
and  eaten  cold.  The  whites  may  be  used  to  ornament  the 
custard.  Make  a  meringue,  and  brown  it  in  the  oven, 
and  then  put  a  spoonful  on  each  :  or  boil  milk,  and  drop 
the  whites  on  it  until  they  harden.  Put  a  spoonful  on 
each.  The  custards  are  very  fine  and  rich  without 
ornament. 
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Charlotte  Russe. 

One  pint  of  milk,  one  pint  of  cream,  one  small  paper  of 
Cooper's  gelatine,  one-quarter  of  a  pound  of  fine  sugar, 
four  eggs.  Dissolve  the  gelatine  in  the  milk.  Beat  the 
yolks  of  eggs  and  sugar  together,  and  mix  them  with  milk. 
When  it  is  cold,  beat  up  the  whites  of  the  eggs  and  add 
them.  Beat  up  cream,  sweeten,  and  put  essence  of  van- 
illa in  it,  then  mix  it  up  with  the  rest.  Put  this  into  a 
Charlotte  Russe  pan,  lined  with  lady  fingers  or  thin  slices 
of  sponge  cake.  Turn  it  out  when  ready  to  serve,  and  put 
whipped  cream  on  the  top  of  it. 

Velvet  Cream. 

One  pint  of  cream  (whipped),  one  teacupful  of  white  wine, 
one  teacupful  of  sugar,  one  ounce  of  isinglass  in  a  little  milk. 
Stir  in  the  sugar  when  nearly  cold,  then  stir  in  cream,  and 
lastly  wine.      Pour  in  moulds,  and  set  on  ice. 

Lemon    Foam. 

Beat    the    yolks  of  eight  eggs  with  one-half  pound  of 

sugar,   and   add   the  juice  and  grated  peel  of  three  lemons. 

If  wanted  in  a  form,  take  one-half  ounce  of  gelatine  dissolved 

in  as  small  a  quantity  of  water  as  possible,  simmer  over  the 

fire  for  two  or  three    minutes  until  the  mixture  begins  to 

thicken,   let  it  stand  until  cool,  then  add  the  whites  of  the 

eggs,   beaten  to  a  stiff  froth,  and  put  all  together  in  your 

form.     It  is  very  nice  flavored  with  vanilla,  or  fresh  orange 

may  be    used.     Dispense  with  the   gelatine  if  you  do  not 

wish  it  in  a  form. 

Orange  Soufflee. 

Make   a  custard  of  one   quart  of  milk,  and  the  yolks  of 
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twelve  eggs,  sweetened  to  taste.  Pour  this  boiling  hot  over 
the  grated  rind,  pulp  and  juice  of  four  large  (or  six  small) 
oranges,  which  have  been  previously  sweetened  a  little  to 
prevent  curdling  the  custard.  Put  this  in  the  oven,  and 
bake  until  stiff  enough  to  hold  the  meringue.  Beat  the 
whites  with  three-quarters  of  a  cupful  of  sugar,  and  flavor 
with  vanilla.  Put  on  the  meringue  as  roughly  as  possible, 
and  set  it  again  in  the  oven,  to  brown  slightly.  If  the 
oranges  are  very  juicy,  use  one  less. 

Cliocolate  Mange. 

Dissolve  one  box  of  gelatine  in  one  pint  of  cold  water. 
Boil  one  quart  of  milk,  one  pound  of  sugar,  a  large  coffee- 
cupful  of  grated  chocolate,  and  the  gelatine,  together  for 
five  minutes,  then  add  one  pint  of  cream.  Flavor  with 
vanilla,  and  put  in  moulds. 


Formulas  for  making  Ices,  Ice  Creams,  and  other  Fancy 
Desserts  are  given  on  pages  39  to  42  and  79  to  90  of  this 
book. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
CANDIES. 


To   make   Fondant;    which    is  the  Foundation  of  all 

French   Candies. 

Make  a  syrup  of  one  pound  of  sugar  to  one  small  cup  of 
water,  stirring  only  to  mix.  When  boiled  ten  minutes,  dip 
fork  in  to  see  if  it  hairs.  Take  care  not  to  stir  syrup  after 
it  boils.  When  just  cool  enough  to  dip  in  your  fingers, 
beat  as  rapidly  as  possible ;  when  too  stiff  to  beat  longer, 
work  with  hands  like  dough,  so  it  has  a  perfect  smooth 
foundation,  and  lay  away  until  ready  to  use.  Then  when 
you  wish  to  make  the  cream  of  French  candies,  melt  the 
fondant  in  a  cup,  standing  cup  in  boiling  water.  Stir  con- 
stantly till  like  cream  ;  then  remove  cup  from  hot  water  ; 
then  take  nuts  or  fruit,  dip  in  this  cream,  and  lay  on  waxed 
paper  until  perfectly  dry,  and  then  put  away  in  boxes,  in 
layers.  The  sugar  to  use  in  making  French  candies  is  the 
confectioners'  decorating  sugar,  which  is  the  fine  powdered. 

To  make  Walnut  Cream  Candy,  or  Dates. 

Take  the  white  of  an  egg,  as  much  water  as  egg,  add  a 
little  salt,  and  a  little  vanilla,  and  a  little  brandy,  stir  {not 
beat)  into  this  enough  of  the  sugar  mentioned  to  form  a 
cream,  or  until  a  fork  will  stand  up  straight  in  it.  Then 
just  place  a  little  on  kernel  of  nuts  on  each  side  and  press 
gently.     Take  stone  from  date  and  do  in  same  manner. 

Molasses  Candy. 

Two  cupfuls  of  molasses,  one  of  sugar,  one  tablespoonful 
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of  vinegar,  a  piece  of  butter  size  of  a  walnut.  Boil  briskly 
and  constantly  for  twenty  minutes,  stirring  all  the  time. 
When  cool  enough,  pull  it  quickly  till  it  is  white. 

Butter  Scotch. 

Take  one  pound  of  sugar  and  one  pint  of  water;  dissolve, 
and  boil.  When  done,  add  one  teaspoonful  of  butter,  and 
enough  lemon-juice  and  the  oil  of  lemon  to  flavor. 

Cream    Candy. 

Two  cupfuls  of  white  sugar,  one  cupful  of  light  brown 
sugar,  one-half  cupful  of  vinegar  filled  up  with  cold  water ; 
boil  as  you  would  molasses  candy.  A  few  minutes  before 
taking  it  off  the  stove  add  one  tablespoonful  of  baking 
powder.      Flavor  with  vanilla.      Cool,  and  pull. 

Sugar  Candy. 

Take  three  cupfuls  of  powdered  sugar,  two-thirds  of  a  cup 
of  water,  one-half  cupful  of  vinegar.  Boil  (but  do  not  stir) 
till  it  will  harden  by  being  dropped  in  water.  Take  it  from 
the  stove,  and  flavor  with  lemon-juice,  or  extract  of  lemon. 
Spread  on  pans ;  and,  when  cool,  pull  till  it  is  white. 

Honey  Candy. 

Three  cupfuls  of  sugar,  one  cupful  of  water,  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  honey. 

Chocolate  Creams. 

Four  cupfuls  of  powdered  sugar,  one  cupful  of  water,  boil 
hard  eight  minutes,  flavor  while  hot,  and  stir  to  a  cream. 
Grate  some  chocolate,  and  set  it  over  the  tea  kettle  (a  little 
at  a  time)  to  dissolve.  Then  form  the  cream  into  balls,  and 
roll  on  the  chocolate  ;  or,  spread  a  thin  layer  of  chocolate 
on  buttered  paper,  lay  the  balls  of  cream  on  that,  and  with 
a  spoon  turn  some  chocolate  over  them. 
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Chocolate  Caramels. 

One  cupful  of  milk,  one  cupful  of  brown  sugar,  one  cup- 
ful of  molasses,  one  cupful  of  grated  chocolate  ;  add  a  piece 
of  butter  of  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  boil  all  together  with- 
out stirring,  until  done.  Test  it  by  dropping  a  little  in  cold 
water. 

Caramels. 

One  and  one-half  pounds  of  brown  sugar,  one  (scant) 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  three-quarters  of  a  cake  of 
Baker's  chocolate,  and  one  cupful  of  milk.  Boil  it  twenty 
minutes.  As  you  take  it  off,  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
vanilla,  pour  it  on  buttered  dishes,  and  cut  it  in  squares  after 
the  surface  is  a  little  cool. 

Cocoanut  Caramels. 

Two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  with  enough  water  to  boil  it.  When 
ready  to  take  off,  put  in  one  cupful  of  cocoanut,  with  a  small 
piece  of  butter.      Flavor  with  vanilla. 

Cocoanut  Balls. 

Two  cupfuls  of  grated  cocoanut,  one  cupful  of  powdered 
sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  whites  of  two  eggs.  Roll 
in  small  balls,  and  bake  quickly. 

Kisses. 

The  whites  of  four  eggs  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth,  stir  in 
enough  pulverized  sugar  to  form  a  stiff  paste,  and  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  the  extract  of  lemon.  Drop  upon  new  tins, 
buttered  as  lightly  as  possible.  Drop  the  size  of  a  half- 
dollar.  When  done,  let  them  stand  a  short  time  before 
slipping  off. 
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Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Sept.  lo,  1891. 
I  consider  Prof.  H.  I.  Blits'  Lightning  System  of  Memorizing 
of  great  advantage  and  very  satisfactory  in  its  results.  My  pupils, 
and  also  myself,  have  been  very  much  benefited  by  it,  and  we  find 
that  we  can  with  ease  retain  facts  that  previous  to  this  knowledge 
was  an  arduous  task.  The  method  can  be  easily  understood  with- 
out a  teacher ;  and  besides  this  system,  the  valuable  knowledge 
compiled  in  the  book,  comprising  the  important  events  and  his- 
torical facts  of  the  world,  including  also  a  dictionary,  makes  it  of 
great  value  to  the  student.  Prof.  H.  M.  Menken. 


From  the  Nciu  York  Herald  : 

"  No  better  recommendation  of  the  efficiency  and  practicability 
of  this  system  could  have  been  given  than  the  practical  exhibition 
of  a  lad  of  13  years  old,  who,  after  mastering  the  system  in  one 
week,  was  enabled  to  repeat  the  names  of  twenty  people  in  the 
audience  in  rotation,  after  hearing  the  names  repeated  once ; 
memorizing  twenty  columns  of  figures,  of  from  two  to  six  figures 
each,  after  having  them  recited  once  ;  committing  to  memory 
prose  and  poetry  of  twenty  hnes  after  three  readings." 


Froui  the  JVashington  Evening  Critic  : 
"A  prominent  and  well-known  gentleman  of  this  city,  in  speak- 
ing of  this  memory  system,  said  he  would  not  be  without  the  bene- 
fits received  in  a  few  hours  from  this  wonderful  method  for 
thousands  of  dollars.  He  had  mastered  the  system  in  a  few  days, 
and  was  now  enabled  to  remember  dates,  figures,  prose,  poetry, 
in  one-fifth  of  the  regular  time,  and  considered  it  invaluable." 


From  the  Baltimorcan  : 

"  Teachers,  clergymen,  editors,  authors,  lawyers  and  reporters 
pay  high  tribute  to  this  system,  which  has  been  the  means  of  sav- 
ing much  valuable  time  and  labor.    Its  value  cannot  be  estimated." 
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In  presenting  this  System  of  Mnemonics  (or  the  art  of  Memor- 
izing) to  the  pubhc,  I  wish  to  say  that  my  object  is  three-fold: — 

First. — To  supply  to  the  pubhc  a  system  which  is  not  compli- 
cated, but  so  simple  and  practical  that  a  child  ten  years  old  can 
learn  it. 

Second. — To  give  to  the  student  and  the  public  in  general  a 
system  which  can  be  acquired  from  this  book  alone,  it  not  being 
necessary  to  receive  oral  instructions,  which  many  have  not  the 
opportunity  or  means  to  do,  as  many  of  the  systems  instructed  at 
the  present  time  being  so  expensive  that  the  average  person  does 
not  feel  that  they  can  afford  to  pay  from  ten  to  twenty-five  dollars, 
which  is  the  price  charged.  Also  most  of  the  systems  now  before 
the  public  are  so  complicated  and  tedious,  as  to  prove  utterly  im- 
practicable to  the  average  student. 

Third. — To  give  to  the  masses,  who  have  had  but  little  oppor- 
tunity to  become  instructed  in  the  higher  branches  of  education, 
and  to  become  familiar  with  the  important  events  of  ancient  and 
modern  times.  This  can  easily  be  accomplished  in  a  very  short 
time  by  mastering  this  system,  which  will  enable  you  to  memorize 
all  this  important  knowledge,  which  I  have  condensed  and  pub- 
lished in  this  edition.  In  fact,  when  we  consider  how  much  there 
is  be  memorized,  not  only  in  acquiring  an  education,  but  in  prac- 
tical business  life,  and  the  vast  amount  of  time  and  energy  spent 
in  obtaining  of  same,  we  can  readily  understand  how  necessary 
and  valuable  this  will  prove,  as  you  can  memorize  in  one-fifth  the 
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time  it  takes  by  the  ordinary  method.  Mnemonics  has  been 
taught  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  The  first  authentic 
record  we  have  is  of  Simonides'  system,  496  B.C.  Many  wonderful 
and  valuable  improvements  have  been  made  since  then,  so  that 
now  by  mastering  practically  some  of  the  systems  now  before  the 
public,  the  average  person  can  repeat  fifty  words  or  two  to  three 
hundred  figures  after  hearing  them  once  read  ;  can  repeat  poems 
or  prose  of  fifty  lines  after  reading  them  three  or  four  times  and  can 
give  immediately  any  line  when  its  number  is  named ;  can  give 
the  thoughts  in  order,  and  many  of  the  words  verbatim  in  a  lecture 
or  sermon  of  an  hour,  after  listening  to  its  delivery ;  and  can  de- 
liver speeches,  lectures  and  sermons  without  notes. 

The  average  person  will  not  appreciate  mnemonics  or  any  aid 
to  the  memory,  because  they  lose  sight  of  the  great  time  and  labor 
spent  in  memorizing,  and  how  difficult  it  is  for  the  average  mind 
to  remember  the  necessary  events  in  every-day  life,  the  impor- 
tance of  which  must  surely  appeal  to  every  one,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  be  the  means  of  saving  much  valuable  time,  labor  and 
money. 

Any  person  of  average  mental  capacity,  by  mastering  this 
system,  practically  can  commit  to  memory  this  treatise  on  Memory 
Culture,  and  also  all  the  knowledge  contained  in  this  volume  in 
less  hours  than  the  number  of  pages  it  contains. 

Children  will  often  acquire  this  system  in  quicker  time  than 
grown  people,  because  they  have  perfect  confidence  in  their  teacher, 
and  are  not  prejudiced  and  skeptical,  and  do  not  see  imaginary 
difticulties  in  the  way  of  their  progress,  as  adults  often  do. 

THE  AUTHOR. 
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TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


This  system  can  be  learned  in  five  lessons  of  one  hour  each  per 
day — taking  five  days  to  acquire  one  of  the  most  wonderful  and  use- 
ful inventions  for  every-day  use  of  modern  times.  In  four  or  five 
weeks  more,  by  the  application  of  one  hour  per  day,  the  student 
will  not  only  have  the  practical  part  of  this  complete,  but  be  able 
to  memorize  all  the  principal  events  of  modern  and  ancient  times ; 
the  biography  of  eminent  persons,  presidents,  sovereigns,  etc.,  re- 
markable battles,  treaties  of  peace,  populations  of  different  cities 
and  nations,  distance,  time  and  calculations  as  used  in  astronomy ; 
the  geographical  facts  of  different  countries ;  improvements  and 
inventions  of  all  nations ;  the  principal  events  and  battles  of  the 
late  civil  war,  and  all  the  important  biblical  facts. 

The  student  should  thoroughly  master  each  lessofi  before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  next  one  ;  otherwise  7ve  cannot  ensure  success. 

By  the  ordinary  system  of  memorizing  this  could  not  be  accom- 
plished in  less  than  one  year,  giving,  of  course,  the  same  time  each 
day  for  the  memorizing  of  the  same. 

To  the  student  and  all  professional  people,  to  the  farmer,  me- 
chanic and  housewife  it  will  prove  invaluable ;  to  the  uneducated 
it  is  a  boon  and  blessing,  enabling  them  not  only  to  learn  a  won- 
derful system  whereby  they  can  strengthen  and  cultivate  the 
memory,  but  as  the  knowledge  in  this  book  is  in  a  condensed  and 
simple  form,  it  will  enable  them  to  learn  more  in  one  month  than 
they  could  in  the  ordinary  way,  or  from  school-books,  in  one  or 
even  two  years.  I  guarantee  this  method  so  simple  that  a  child 
from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age  can  master  it  in  a  very  short  time. 

To  the  skeptical  and  prejudiced:  We  do  not  expect  you  to  be- 
lieve us,  but  refer  you  to  the  references  given  in  this  edition  ;  and 
for  the  small  price  that  we  charge  you  surely  risk  very  little,  and  if 
all  should  prove  as  represented,  one  thousand  dollars  would  not  be 
too  large  a  sum  for  the  knowledge  acquired. 

N.  B. — Entered  according  to  the  Act  of  Congress  by  Prof.  H.  I.  Blits,  in  the  office  of 
the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington,  A.D.  i8ji. 

As  members  have  pledged  themselves  to  secrecy  they  must  not  circulate  or  use  for 
business  purposes  under  penalty  of  law. 
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THE  AET  OF  ASSISTING  THE  MEMORY. 


FIRST  LESSON. 


In  this  system  we  use  all  the  letters  of  the  English  alpha- 
bet except  the  letters  w,  h  and  y,  and  the  vowels  a,  e,  i,  o 
and  u,  which  are  never  used  to  represent  any  figures. 

X  stands  for  two  figures. 

In  order  to  get  a  rhyming  sound,  so  as  to  make  the  ar- 
ticulation and  translation  more  rapid  and  simple,  the  vowel 
i  is  placed  after  each  letter,  viz. :   li,  mi,  pi,  si,  fi,  ji. 

The  following  are  the  letters  used  in  this  system  in  nu- 
merical order : 

t  or  d,  n,  m,  r,  1,         j,  z  or  g, 

I  2345  6 

k,  c,  q,  g,  f  or  V,  p  or  b,  c,  z,  s  or  x. 

789  O 

The  letter  x  has  two  sounds — that  of  k  and  s  (ki,  si),  and 
therefore  stands  for  70. 

To  illustrate  :   ax  sounds  as  acks — ki,  si — 70. 
fix  sounds  as  ficks — fi,  ki,  si. 

8    7     0—870. 
The  X  in  fix  has  sounds  like  that  of  k  and  s. 
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The  Articulation  and  Sound  of  Letters. 

t  or  d, 
I 

articulated 
ti  or  di. 

to  sound  as  in 
tie  or  die. 

n 

articulated 

to  sound  as  in 

2 

ni 

nye 

m 

articulated 

to  sound  as  in 

3 

mi 

mye 

r 

articulated 

to  sound  as  in 

4 

ri 

rye 

1 
5 

articulated 
li 

to  sound  as  in 
lye 

• 

J 
6 

articulated 

•  • 

to  sound  as  in 
jile 

sh  sound  similar  to  j 
6 

articulated 
chi 

to  sound  as  in 
child 

ch  sound  similiar  to  j 
6- 

articulated 
shi 

to  sound  as  in 
shine 

zh  sound  similar  to  j 
6 

articulated 
zhi 

to  sound  as  in 
azure 

soft  g  sound  similar  to  j 

articulated 

to  sound  as  in 

6 

gi 

gin  or  ginger 

k 
7 

articulated 
ki 

to  sound  as  in 
kite 

c  when  sounds  like  k 

7 

articulated 
ki 

to  sound  as  in 
dictor  or  doctor 

q  when  sounds  like  k 

articulated 
ki 

to  sound  as  in 
disguise 
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hard  g  when  sounds  like  k 

articulated 

to  sound  as  in 

7 

ghi 

guile,  ghost 
tongue,  etc. 

for  V 

articulated 

to  sound  as  in 

8 

fi  or  vi 

fine  or  vine 

p  or  b 

articulated 

to  sound  as  in 

9 

pi  or  bi 

pine,  brine 

c 

articulated 

to  sound  as  in 

0 

ci 

cycle 

z 

articulated 

to  sound  as  in 

0 

zi 

zion 

s 

articulated 

to  sound  as  in 

0 

si 

syphon 

X 

articulated 

to  sound  as  in 

0 

xi 

xylographic 

To  impress  the  alphabet  on  the  memory,  use  the  analogy 
existing  between  the  forms  of  letters  and  the  figures  they 
represent : 

t  formed  with  one  upright  stroke  resembles  the  figure  i. 
n  formed  with  two  marks  stands  for  the  figure  2. 
m  formed  with  three  marks  stands  for  4. 
r  is  the  fourth  letter  of  the  word  four;   stands  for  4. 
1  in  Roman  notation  is  50,  which  with  the  o  off  is  5. 
j  is  like  a  6  reversed,  and  stands  for  6. 
k  inverted  much  resembles  a  7,  and  stands  for  7. 
f  made  as  in  writing  a  small  f,  resembles  8. 
p  is  like  a  reversed  9,  and  stands  for  9. 
c  begins  the  word  cipher,  and  stands  for  o. 
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This  table  and  alphabet  should  be  thoroughly  mastered, 
so  that  the  number  of  any  letter  can  be  given  as  soon  as  it 
is  named. 

Changing  letters  to  figures  is  termed  translating.     The 

pupil  must  first  become  proficient  in  this  art.     To  articulate 

a  word   we  add  the  vowel  i  after  each  letter  used  in  the 

alphabet,  always  omitting  w  h  and  y,  and  all  the  vowels 

a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  and  all  the  silent  letters,  and  always  one  of  the 

double  consonants  unless  both  are  distinctly  sounded  :   one 

1  in  mill,  mi-li  35,  or  in  rill,  ri-li  45.     The  word  pine  is  ar- 

3-5  4-5 

ticulated  by  saying  pi-ni;   now  it  is  easy  to  translate  this 

word,  or  tell  the  figure  it  represents,  as  pi  stands  for  9  and 

ni  for  2,  when  we  have  92.      Mile,  mi-li  35,  etc. 

Examples  in  Articulation  and  Translation. 

It  does  not  follow,  because  we  affix  the  i  to  the  letters, 
we  wish  to  use  and  get  the  sound,  as  in  line  or  mine,  that 
words  having  other  sounds  are  not  used  in  translation.  Use 
any  word  that  is  suggestive  of  the  event  you  wish  to  re- 
member, while  mi-li  would  suggest  mile,  male  or  mole  could 

3-5 
be  used. 

Words  representing  one  Figure  and  one  Articulation. 

No.      Valueless  Letters. 


Widow 

di 

I 

(w  i  0  w). 

Wheat 

ti 

I 

(w  h  e  a). 

Noah 

ni 

2 

(0  a  h). 

Hero 

ri 

4 

(h  e  0). 

Hawley 

li 

5 

(h  a  w  e  y) 
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No.      Valueless  Letters. 

Home 

mi 

3          (h  0  e). 

Chew 

chi 

6         (e  w). 

Young 

gi 

7          (you  n). 

Awake 

ki 

7          (aw  a). 

Fee 

fi 

8          (e  e). 

Hive 

vi 

8          (h  i  e). 

Heap 

pi 

9          (he  a). 

Pie 

pi 

9          (i  e). 

Words  representing-  two 

Figures  and  two  Articulations. 

Days        di 

si 

10 

Heads      di 

si 

10 

Dead         di 

di 

II 

Hated       ti 

di 

II 

Dane        di 

ni 

12 

Tin           ti 

ni 

12 

Dime        di 

mi 

13 

Drew       di 

ri 

14 

Dale         di 

H 

15 

Dutch      di 

chi 

16 

Eating     ti 

gi 

17- 

— n  preceding  g  is  not  articulated 

Take        ti 

ki 

17 

Dove        di 

vi 

18 

Depot      di 

pi 

19- 

-t  being  silent  is  not  used. 

Noise       ni 

si 

20 

Words  representing- 

three 

Figures  and  three  Articulations. 

Dante 

di     ni     ti     121 

Tampa 

li      mi  pi    139 

*           Admire 

di     mi   ri     134 

Dinner 

di     ni    ri     124 
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Words  representing-  fonr  Fig-nres  and  fonr  Articulations. 

Dawdler  di  di  li  ri  11 54 

Tadpole  ti  di  pi  li  1195 

Dunmore  di  ni  mi  ni  1234 

Water-rat  ti  ri  ri  ti  1441 

Tom  Moore  ti  mi  mi  ri  1334 

Rule  I. — The  student  must  remember  to  articulate  words, 
properly  translate  them  as  near  as  possible  according  to  the 
pronunciation  and  suggestion  of  the  event,  without  regard 
to  spelling,  omitting  all  silent  and  double  letters — :is  t  in 
depot,  or  the  second  1  in  mill. 

Rule  2. — N  must  be  omitted  in  the  syllable  ing,  as  in 
naming,  or  whenever  the  n  precedes  the  hard  g,  as  in  gong, 
song,  young,  etc. 

Rule  3. — The  S  denoting  the  possessive  case  is  always 
omitted     in     the    translation,     viz.  :      The     Girl's     Hood, 
gi     li     de     651. 
6     5       I 

When  the  same  letters  occur  two  or  three  times  in  a  word, 

but  do  not  follow  one   another,  they  are   to   be  articulated, 

viz.  :ramrod  warrior 

ri  -  mi-ri   -   di     4841.  ri  ri     44. 

Instructions  for  Memorizing- Dates  (Termed  (lironology). 

To  accomplish  this  result  we  first  select  a  word,  or  words, 
to  represent  the  date,  using  the  word  having  the  nearest 
connection  to  the  event.  We  then  form  a  sentence  bearing 
on  this,  placing  the  Kcy-i^'ord  the  last  in  the  sentence. 
This  last  word,  therefore,  gives  us  the  date  required,  while 
the  sentence,  if  constructed  properly,  will  suggest  the  event. 
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Suppose  the  event  to  be,  The  American    Bible   Society, 
founded  in  18 16.     To  find  a  keyword  representing  18 16  we 
articulate     di     vi     ti     gi,    and    we    get   the   word  Devout 
I      8      I       6 

Age.  Thus  the  American  Bible  Society  was  founded  in  a 
Devout  Age — 1816.  We  remember  the  words  Devout  Age 
— which  suggest  18 16. 

Aristotle  had  the  first  private  library  in  the  year  334. 
Now  we  articulate  mi  mi  ri,  which  would  suggest  mum- 
mery, memory,  maimer.  We  select  the  one  we  can  best 
associate  with  the  event : 

Aristotle  had  the  first  private  library  ;  some  of  the  books 
he  committed  to  Memory,  334. 

Rule  4. — In  the  keywords  all  short  and  unimportant 
words,  such  as  articles,  propositions  and  conjunctions,  should 
be  omitted  in  the  translation,  as  they  are  not  used.  As 
facts  expressed  in  figures  are  difficult  to  remember,  we 
translate  them  into  words,  which  not  only  give  the  date 
but  suggest  the  event. 

The  chronology  of  the  history  of  the  world  is  divided 
into  three  great  periods:  Ancient  Chronology,  comprising 
the  period  from  the  Creation  to  the  Christian  Era ;  Middle 
Chronology,  commencing  from  the  Christian  Era  to  the 
year  1,000;  and  Modern  Chronology,  from  the  year  1,000, 
A.D.,  to  the  present  time. 

In  order  to  tell  whether  the  event  took  place  before  or 
after  the  Christian  Era,  the  following  rule  should  be  observed: 
All  the  events  that  took  place  before  the  Christian  Era  and 
within  100  years  of  that  period,  have  formulas  with  zero 
phrases  which  stand  for  a  zero  first,   and  the  remaining 
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articulation  stands  for  the  correct  date,  for  example  :  Spar- 
tacus,  the  Gladiator,  commenced  the  war  and  he  did  not 
find  it  a  very  Wise  Game.  Game  gives  the  date,  meaning 
73,  and  Wise,  articulated  si,  standing  for  o,  indicating  before 
the  Christian  Era. 

Ccssar  invaded  Britain  and  attacked  the  cities  very  Slily. 
Si  stands  for  o,  li  li  for  55,  meaning  55  B.C.  Events  that 
took  place  after  the  Christian  Era,  and  within  100  years  of 
that  period,  never  have  these  phrases  that  represent  a  cipher 
first.  • 

This  rule  applies  only  to  dates  in  one  or  two  figures  or 
under  100.  If  the  events  transpired  more  than  100  years 
before  or  after  the  Christian  Era  the  formulas  are  no  guide, 
andit  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  scholar.  See 
dictionary  in  the  back  of  book  for  words  to  assist  you,  and 
if  you  cannot  find  one  word  to  represent  the  key,  use  two, 
viz.:  Witty  ■a.nd.  Slily,  1055;  or  Dip- Net.  Dip  is  19  and 
net  is  21  — 1921. 

Exercises  in  Sacred  Chronology. 

B.  C. 
When  Abraham  left  his  father's  house,  he  took  along 

a  Dip- Net.      1921 

When  Moses  was  found  by  Pharaoh's  Daughter  he 

was  Delicate.      1 5  7 1 

When  David  was  King  of  Israel,  he  acted  at  times 

Witty  dind  Slily.      1055 

King  Solomon  the  Wise  succeeded  his  father  and 

followed  out  his  Destiny,      i  o  1 2 
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John  the  Baptist  was  a  good  Christian   and  would 

not  Szvear.     4  B.C. 

Jesus  was  born  four  years  before   the  Christian  Era, 
and  if  we  follow  his  teachings  we  will  not 

SigJi  or  Worry.     4  B.C. 

Examples  in  Memorizing  Dates. 

The  student  will  work  out  these  exercises  as  above. 

B.  G. 

Babylon  was  Founded  by  Nimrod,  who 

ni,  ni,  ti,  ghi.      2217 

China  was  Founded,  with 

ni,  ni,  si,  li.     2205 

The  Egyptian  Monarchy  was  Founded  by  Mizraim, 

ni,  di,fi,fi.      2188 
Ninevah  was  Founded  by  Ninus,  the 

2159 

The  First  Egyptian  Pyramids  were  Built,  with 

2090 

Sicyon,  the  first  Kingdom   of  Greece,  was  founded 

Egilaus,  who 


The  Assyrian  Empire  was  Founded,  by 

Athens  was  Founded  by  Cecrops,  who 
Troy  was  Founded  by  Scamender,  who 
Tyre  was  Founded  by  the  Egyptians, 


2089 

2059 
1556 
1546 

1252 
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London  was  Founded  by  the  Romans, 

49 
Paris  was  Founded  by  the  Franks,  the 

357 
New  York  City  was  Founded  by  the  Dutch,  who 

1614 
Philadelphia  was  Founded  by  William  Penn, 

1682 
Washington  City  was  Burnt  by  the  British,   under 
Ross 

1814 
Ghent  Treaty   of  Peace,   between   U.  S.  and  G.  B., 

'1814 
Colonial  Congress  First  Met  in  New  York, 

1765 
Baltimore  was  Founded  by  Lord  Baltimore, 

1730 
Boston  was  Founded  by  Blackstone, 

1630 
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SECOND  LESSON. 


The  Nomenclature  Table. 

Names  used  as  Key-words  to  remember  events  numeri- 
cally. 

This  table,  given  on  the  following  pages,  is  a  very  im- 
portant factor  in  mastering  this  system,  and  a  powerful  aid 
to  the  memory.  Without  it  the  student  would  be  unable 
to  accomplish  the  desired  result.  The  lOO  words  of  which  it 
is  composed  may  be  used  as  so  many  cells  in  which  to  store 
the  knowledge  we  wish  to  learn  and  recall.  In  all  branches 
of  knowledge  and  science  we  have  some  Key  by  which  to 
accomplish  the  desired  result  quicker.  For  instance,  in 
music  we  have  the.  musical  terms  to  tell  where,  when  and 
how  to  regulate  the  voice.  In  astronomy  we  have  the 
"  Doctrine  of  the  Sphere  "  ;  without  being  familiar  with 
this  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  location  of  any 
heavenly  body.  In  geography  we  use  the  science  of  lati- 
tude and  longitude  for  the  purpose  of  describing  the  loca- 
tion of  any  given  place  on  the  earth. 

The  Table  is  arranged  in  numerical  order  so  as  not  only 
to  remember  the  event  or  thing  desired,  but  so  as  to  recall 
them  in  numerical  order.  The  pupil  should  master,  at 
least,  the  first  fifty  in  the  order  given  as  fluently  as  he  can 
count,  and  be  able  to  give  any  word  immediately  on  the 
mention  of  the  number.  This  is  very  essential  and  no  one 
should  question  its  utility  if  they  desire  to  master  this 
system.  So  we  beg  of  you  to  do  as  requested  and  it  will 
save  you  great  inconvenience  and  labor. 
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By  becoming  proficient  in  this  table  of  fifty  words, 
places,  events  and  numbers  can  be  memorized  by  hearing 
them  read  once  or  twice.  They  also  can  be  recited  back- 
ward and  forward  or  promiscuously. 


The  Nomenclature  Table. 


1  Hood 

2  Hen 

3  Home 

4  Heir 

5  /// 

6  Witch 

7  Kty 

8  Foe 

9  Abbey 

10  Woods 

1 1  Death 

12  Dawn 

1 3  Tomb 

14  Door 

15  Hotel 

16  Dutch 

1 7  Waitin_ 

18  Deaf 

19  Depot 

20  Nezi's 


di 
ni 
mi 
ri 
li 

chi 
ki 
fi 
bi 
di 
di 
di 
ti 
di 
ti 
di 
.-ti 
di 
di 
ni 


2 1  Knight  ni 

22  Union  ni 

23  Name  ni 

24  Honor  ni 


SI 

li 

li 

mi 

ri 

li 

chi 

gi 
fi 

pi 
si 

ti 

ni 

mi 

ri 


25  Nail 

26  Hinge 

27  Yankee 

28  Knife 

29  ir«<9<^ 

30  7^^i-.f 

31  Mate 

32  J/«;/ 

33  Mnnnny 

34  Humor 

35  Jf«// 

36  Jf<^/^// 

37  ^^^^<^ 

38  Moove 

39  ^^^^?/ 

40  Hours 

41  f-Frz/t' 

42  i?(^/« 

43  Roojn 

44  Error 

45  i?;//t' 

46  Wretch     ri 

47  i?^(f/&  ri 

48  Rave        ri 


ni 
ni 
ni 
ni 
ni 
m 
mi 
mi 
mi 
mi 
mi 
mi 
mi 
mi 
mi 
ri 
ri 
ri 
ri 
ri 
ri 


li 

gi 

ki 

fi 
bi 
si 
ti 
ni 
mi 
ri 
li 
chi 

gi 
ri 

pi 
si 

ti 

ni 

mi 

ri 

li 

chi 

ki 

vi 
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49  Rob 

50  Lass 

51  Lot 

5  2  Zz<?;z 

5  3  Lamb 

54  Z(^z> 

5  5  Loyal 

5  6  LasJi 

57  ^^<^ 

58  Zz> 

59  -^^''Z 

60  Chase 

6 1  ^/zci/ 

62  Ti^;//// 

63  Shauie 

64  Chair 

65  J^:?// 

66  Judge 
Gy  Shock 

68  (:"/^zV/ 

69  5/^// 

70  iTw^ 

7 1  A7"<^ 

72  Canoe 
"J  I  Game 
74   (Tr^w 


n 

li 

li 

li 

II 

li 

li 

li 

li 

li 

li 

chi 

shi 

J' 
shi 

chi 

ji 

ji 

shi 

chi 

shi 

ki 

ki 

ci 

gi 
ki 


bi 

si 

ti 

ni 

mi 

ni 

li 

shi 

gi 

pi 
si 

ti 

ni 

mi 

ri 

li 

gi 

ki 

fi 

pi 
si 

ti 

ni 

mi 

ri 


7  5  Gale 

yG  Couch 

77  Quack 

78  Cafe 

79  Cup 

80  Face 

81  Fed 

82  Oven 

83  Fame 

84  Fair 

85  Fall 

86  Fish 

87  Fang 

88  Five 

89  Fib 

90  i?ri-^ 

91  Pet 

92  /'//^ 

93  Bomb 

94  i?rt;' 

95  ^^z// 

96  Page 

97  i?6'(3/' 

98  i>V^/ 

99  Pipe 
100  Disease 


ghi 

ki 

qui 

ki 

ki 

fi 

fi 

vi 

fi 

fi 

fi 

fi 

fi 

fi 

fi 

bi 

pi 

pi 
bi 

bi 

bi 

pi 
bi 

bi 

pi 
di 


li 

chi 

ki 

fi 

pi 
ci 

di 

ni 

mi 

ri 

li 

shi 

gi 

vi 

bi 

si 

ti 

ni 

mi 

ri 

li 

gi 
ki 

fi 

pi 
si     si 
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To  Memorize  this  Table  Easily. 

In  order  to  memorize  this  or  any  table  quickly,  commence 
in  numerical  order  by  composing  some  tale  associated  with 
each  word  of  the  table  and  you  will  be  surprised  how 
quickly  each  will  be  recalled.     For  example  : 

1  The  girl  took  her  Hood, 

2  And  in  it  put  the  Hen, 

3  And  took  it  to  her  Home, 

4  To  give  it  to  the  Heir, 

5  Who  had  been  very  ///. 

6  He  was  poisoned  by  a  Witch, 

7  Who  had  opened  the  door  with  the  Key, 

8  And  to  get  rid  of  her  Foe 

9  She  hid  him  in  the  Abbey 

10  Which  was  in  the   Woods. 

1 1  This  resulted  in  his  Death. 

12  They  found  his  body  at  Dazuii, 

13  They  buried  him  in  the  Tojnb 

14  And  tightly  closed  the  Door. 

15  His  friends  went  to  a  Hotel  ; 

16  The  landlord  speaking  only  Dutch, 

17  He  kept  them  all  Waiting. 

18  And  he  also  did  not  hear  well,  being  Deaf, 

19  So  they  went  back  to  the  Depot 

20  Where  they  heard  good  News, 

21  The  bearer  of  which  was  a  true  Knight 

22  Who  belonged  to  the  Army  of  the  Union. 

23  He  bore  an  illustrious  Name, 

24  For  he  had  served  his  country  with  Honor. 
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25  He  showed  them  an  old  relic  made  from  a  Nail 

26  Which  was  fastened  securely  in  a  Hinge. 

27  This  was  made  by  a   Yankee 

28  With  the  aid  of  a  very  sharp  Knife 

29  And  a  hammer  made  from  a  door  Knob. 

30  He  worked  at  it  each  day  after  Mess 

3 1  And  sometimes  was  helped  by  his  Mate 

32  Who  was  a  simple  Man, 

33  But  he  was  not  a  Mummy. 

34  They  were  always  in  good  Humor, 

35  Especially  when  they  received  Mail. 

36  They  would  light  their  pipes  with  a  Match, 

37  And  drink  their  rum  out  of  a  Mng ; 

38  They  would  often  have  to  Move 

39  In  order  to  study  their  Map 

40  Which  would  take  them  many  Hours. 

41  They  would  often  have  to  Write 

42  And  when  it  commenced  to  Rain 

43  They  would  go  to  their  Room, 

44  Which  proved  a  great  Error, 

45  For  this  was  against  the  Rule. 

46  The  Yankee,  who  was  a  Wretch, 

47  Endeavored  to  kill  with  a  Rock 

48  His  mate,  who  commenced  to  Rave, 

49  For  the  Yankee  intended  to  Rob 

50  His  mate  of  his  gold  and  his  Lass. 

The  other  fifty  words  you  can  learn  readily  in  the  same 
manner  and  I  would  advise  the  student  to  try  it;  com- 
posing his  own  story. 
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THIRD  LESSON. 

Hoiuoplioiiic  Analogies. 

This  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words  meaning  "  like" 
and  "  sound  ;  "  meaning  a  like-sounding  phrase. 

We  now  come  to  a  new  and  important  principle.  It  is 
that  of  Rhymes  or  Homophonic  Analogies.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  we  use  this  principle  are  various. 
We  use  them  in  Dates  of  Battles,  Tables  of  Sovereigns  and 
Presidents,  Eras  of  Distinguished  Men,  Statistics  connected 
with  Proper  Names  or  Scientific  Terms,  Latitudes  and  Lon- 
gitudes of  Places,  Lengths  of  Rivers,  Heights  of  Mountains, 
etc.,  in  Geography,  Specific  Gravity,  Astromony,  Chemis- 
try, and  in  all  cases  where  figures  are  to  be  remembered  in 
connection  with  proper  names,  persons  or  technical  terms, 
in  any  of  the  sciences.  It  is  the  natural  and  easy  method 
of  associating  difficult  and  unknown  words  with  terms  that 
are  familiar  to  us. 

To  illustrate:  Napoleon  Bonaparte  died  in  1821. 

To  pull  a  Bone-a-part  \Nov\\d  make  one  Faint. 

I  8  2    I 
fi,  ni,ti. 
The  student  remembering  to  prefix  the  i  in  front. 
For   instance,  you  are  trying  to  think  of  Johnson.      Im- 
press John's  SoJi  on  your  mind;   the  similarity  of  the  sound 
will  suggest  Johnson. 

Again,  you  are  trying  to  think  of  Holmes ;  Homes  sounds 
similar  and  would  suggest  Holmes.  You  are  trying  to 
think  of  Plato  ;  Plateau  sounds  somewhat  similar  and  would 
suggest  that  name. 
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If  you  are  introduced  to  a  stranger  with  an  odd  name, 
you  naturally  would  forget  it,  but  associating  it  with  some- 
thing you  are  familiar  with  will  readily  recall  it,  or  it  is  well 
to  keep  in  mind  in  a  certain  neighborhood  a  man  of  each 
familiar  name  with  whom  we  could  at  once  associate  the 
stranger.  You  will  find  this  method  a  good  one  and  if  you 
can  suggest  a  better  one  your  fortune  is  made.  We  may 
be  told  that  this  part  is  nothing  new ;  we  grant  that — but 
it  is  a  necessary  principle  in  the  mastering  of  this  system, 
being  simple  and  the  easiest  understood.  The  principle  of 
analogies  and  the  art  of  rhyming  will  prove  very  interest- 
ing to  the  student  and  also  will  prove  of  great  assistance. 
Any  one  can  commit  poetry  by  heart  quicker  than  prose 
for  the  reason  that  the  rhymes  are  pleasing  to  the  ear,  and 
easily  impressed  on  the  mind.  How  easy  it  is  to  remem- 
ber the  words  child,  sky,  stars,  God,  river,  mountain,  lioji, 
etc.;  they  are  impressed  on  our  memory,  not  so  much  how 
they  sound  or  how  they  are  spelt,  but  by  the  object  they 
represent.  Hence,  it  is  easier  to  remember  nouns  and  ad- 
jectives than  other  words. 

Therefore  if  words  or  phrases  are  not  comprehended  by 
us,  our  best  resort  will  be  to  associate  them  with  M^ords  or 
objects  familiar  to  us  and  of  similar  sounds,  as  the  ap- 
pearance of  objects  before  the  mind's  eye  are  the  most 
effectual  to  impress  themselves  on  the  memory.  Then 
next  in  importance  is  the  analogy  of  sound.  For  example: 
Solon  was  one  of  the  wise  men  of  Greece.  Now  the  uned- 
ucated person  who  had  never  heard  of  Solon  would  be  lia- 
ble to  forget  the  name,  but  associate  the  name  with  some- 
thing familiar,  viz.:    Saloon,   and   say  at  a  Saloon  wise  men 
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do  not  congregate,  it  will  forever  impress  itself  on  their 
memory,  they  having  used  the  analogy  of  Saloon  with  Solon, 
and  whenever  they  think  of  Saloon  they  will  readily  remem- 
ber Solon.  Of  course,  should  they  go  and  tell  another  per- 
son who  had  not  studied  about  Solon  and  not  heard  of  the 
analogy,  in  mentioning  Saloon  he  would  only  associate  it 
with  Beer  and  Whiskey,  and  it  represent  nothing  more  to 
him.  The  student,  therefore,  in  using  the  Homophonic 
Analogy  in  assisting  him  to  memorize  should  always  choose 
a  word  or  name  that  is  similar  in  sound,  commencing  with 
the  same  letter  if  possible,  and  if  desiring  to  remember  the 
time  the  person  flourished  or  died,  always  ending  the  sen- 
tence with  a  word  or  words  suggestive  of  the  word  chosen 
for  the  analogy,  and  this  will  give  you  the  desired  result. 
Example :  Solon,  the  wise  man  of  Greece  flourished 
B.  C.  594. 

The  Homophonic  Analogy, — The  Saloon  around  the 
corner  sells  ^oodi  Ale  ^^\^  Beer — li  bi  ri  594.  This  gives 
the  time  he  flourished. 

Memory  is  the  result  of  association  and  depends  upon  at- 
tention and  repetition  and,  therefore,  in  using  the  Homo- 
phonic Analogy  in  our  system  of  memorizing,  we  use  the 
only  system  known  at  present  to  gain  the  desired  result  in 
the  quickest  time. 

If  the  student  will  follow  implicitly  the  directions  given,  he 
will  find  that  the  application  of  the  system  makes  memorizing 
easier  and  more  familiar.  Nothing  that  we  hear,  see  or  think, 
exists  alone.  Everything  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  system  of 
ideas  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  and  with  which  it  has  many 
connections ;  and  it  is  only  by  surrounding  a  fact  with  a  net- 
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work  of  such  ideas,  all  duly  ordered  and  arranged,  that  we 
will  be  able  to  recall  all  the  facts  and  events  required. 

The  appearance  of  objects  or  images  before  the  mind's 
eye  is  the  most  effectual  aid  to  memory.  The  next  \^Anal- 
ogy  of  Soicnd.  Therefore,  as  words  meaningless  to  us  pre- 
sent to  the  mind  no  object  or  picture,  our  next  resort  is  to 
remember  them  by  other  words  of  similar  sounds. 

To  illustrate  this.  Aris tides,  surnamed  the  Just,  was  a 
great  statesman  who  flourished  407  B.  C.  The  analogy, 
A    Rising   Tide  is  always  Rusliiiig.     There    is    no  associ- 
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ation  between  Aristides diwd  Rushing,  but  when  we  take  the 
word  we  use  for  the  analogy,  A  Rising  Tide,  it  brings  the 
association  and  recalls  to  us  the  event  we  desire  to  remem 
ber.  It  would  take  much  greater  effort  to  remember  sim- 
ply the  key-word  Rushing  in  connection  with  the  fact,  but 
when  we  associate  it  with  the  analogy,  A  Rising  Tide, 
the  event  readily  suggests  itself  The  reason  is  ob- 
vious. The  facts  are  associated  together,  the  anal- 
ogy gives  who  we  desire  to  remember.  And  as  the 
analogies  are  all  different,  one  could  not  mix  them 
by  associating  them  with  other  events;  you  could  not 
associate  A  Rising  Tide  Avith  A  Bonc-a-  Part,  no  more  than 
you  could  A-Bone-a-part  with  a  Saloon.  So  let  not  the 
critic  and  fault-finder  criticise  this  method  by  saying  you 
are  liable  to  get  the  thing  mixed  ;  this  is  impossible,  for  the 
one  is  a  natural  association,  the  other  is  not. 
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Rules  to  be  Observed. 

1.  In  using  the  system  of  Homophonic  Analogies,  the 
Homophonic  words  should  begin  as  near  as  possible  like  the 
original  terms,  and  should  also  be  some  word  or  phrase  that 
is  familiar  to  us. 

2.  In  formulas  for  ancient  persons  the  date  is  simply- 
given.  The  date  given  will  represent  the  death  of  the  per- 
son, unless  the  date  of  the  death  is  unknown,  when  the  birth 
or  the  time  the  person  flourished  should  be  given.  When 
the  date  represents  the  death,  it  should  be  marked  D,  birth 
B,  when  he  flourished  Fl. 

3.  In  the  formulas  for  persons  of  middle  ages  and  modern 
times,  the  phrase  given  first  indicates  the  death  of  the  person, 
and  the  remaining  articulation  gives  the  age  ;  the  student  re- 
membering that  if  the  first  articulation  does  not  represent 
the  figure  i,  he  must  prefix  the  numeral  i  to  give  the  cor- 
rect date. 

Penn,   William,    a  great  statesman.  Death  Age. 

A  Pen  may  be  used  in  making  a  Good  Figure     17 18       74 

gi  di  fi     gi  ri 

Sometimes  you  can  get  a  word  which  will  represent  the 
whole,  but  it  is  easier  the  other  way. 

Copernicus,  Nicholas,  was  a  great  astronomer.  Death  Age. 

1543      70 
The  Copernican  system  of  Astronomy  explains  a 

Tall     Room     in  Chaos, 
1543  70 
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Modern  Chronology. 

The  First  Crusade,  conducted  by  Peter   the  Hermit 

required  many  Days'  Push.    1096 

Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Crusaders  under  Godfrey, 

who  kept  wider  awake  than  a  Dozy  Baby.    1099 

The  Order  of  Knights  Templar  instituted  in  Europe, 

the  good  of  the  many  being    Studied  by  the  Few.    1 1 1 8 

The    Kingdom    of  Portugal   was    established  west  of 
Spain,  which  can  be  seen  if  one  will 

Study  the  Map.    1 139 

Henry  H.  of  England  took  possession  of  Ireland,  by 

awing  the  Irish  with  a  Death  Gun.    WJT, 

The  Third  Crusade  was  under  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion, 

who  said  ''  I  Do  Defy  the  Foe:'    1 1 88 

The  Parliament  first   convened   in  Great  Britain  dis- 
cussed the  Scienee  of  War.    1204 

The  Last  Crusade   to  the  Holy  Land   endured  many 

hard  Knocks.    1270 

When   Wales  was    united  to   England,  the  Prince  of 

Wales  was  slain,  giving  to  England       Nezv  Fame.    1283 

The  Turkish  Empire  was  founded  by  Othman  I.,  who 

was  more  powerful  than  a  Ne%v  Baby.    1 299 

The  Swiss  Republic  established  by  William  Tell,  when 

the  people  felt  every  Ho7ne  \w^s  Safe.    1308 

Joan  of  Arc  was  burned  at  the  stake,  after  being 

Warmed.    1 43 1 
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The  Sea   broke   into    Holland,  and   tlr(  )\vned    100,000 
people  who  could  not  get  out  of  the 

Water's  Reach.    1446 

The    Fall   of   the    Eastern    Roman    Empire  was    the 

close  of  an  ancient  Riahn.    1453 

Printing  was   introduced    into   England    b}'   Caxton  ; 

the  printing  press  oscillating  like  a  Rocker.    1474 

The  Reformation  in    Germany  begun  b)-  Luther  was 

not  Id/e  Talk.    15 17 

The  Diet  of  Worms  was  not  held  where  worms  live, 

under  the  Land.    1521 

The  First  Voyage  around  the  World  was  by  Magellan, 

not  on  the  '  Land.    1521 

When   the   Reformation   commenced  in  England,  the 

people  were  Holy  More.    1534 

The  Bible  was  first  printed  in  English, 

1539 
The  Council  of  Trent  began, 

1545 
The  Unitarian  sect  commenced, 

1554 
The  Reformers  were  burnt  by  order  of  Queen  Mary, 

1555 
Charles  V.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  resigned  his  crown, 

1555 
In  the   Civil   War,  in    France,  between    the    Catholics 

and  Protestants, 

1560 
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In  the  Reformation  in  Scotland, 

1560 
The  Presbyterian  church  first  built  in  England. 

1572 
Sir  Francis  Drake   returned   from  his  voyage   around 
the  world, 


Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  beheaded. 

The  Union  of  the  Crowns  of  England  and  Scotland, 

Hindostan  was  first  settled  by  the  English, 

Charles  I.,  King  of  England,  was  beheaded, 

The  Quaker  Sect  had  its  rfse, 

The  Whig  and  Troy  parties  took  their  rise, 


1580 

1587 
1603 

1612 

1649 

1650 

1680 


The  Revolution  in  England  was  commenced  by  Wil- 
liam III.,  of  Holland, 

1688 
When  Prussia  was  erected  into  a  kingdom, 

1 70 1 
When  Blackstone's  Commentaries  were  published, 

1768 
The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  Founded  in 

1786 
Bonaparte  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army 
in  Italy, 

1796 
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Napoleon  died  at  St.  Helena, 

Slave  trade  abolished  in  England, 

Queen  Victoria  married  Prince  Albert, 

Middle  Age  Chronology. 


1821 

1806 
1840 

A.  D. 
The  Druids  were  destroyed  by  Nero,  who  persecuted 

the  Druids  and  the  Jews.        60 

Nero   set    Rome   on    fire,  and   it  could  not  be  extin- 
guished by  a  Shozver.        64 

Jerusalem  was    taken    by  Titus,  Emperor  of   Rome, 

after  Rome  was  saved  by  the  cackling  of     Geese.        70 

Britain  was  conquered  by  the  Romans   under   Domi- 

tian,  who  had  many  a  soldier  in  File.        58 

The   Jews    massacred    200,000  Greeks    and   Romans, 

enough  to  make  a  large  Dead  Hill.      1 1 5 

The  Romans   destroyed    580,000    Jews    in    Judea,  a 

number  that  would  have  reached  Ojic  Mile.      235 

When   the   Feast   of  Lent  was   instituted.  Christians 

drank  nothing  but  Wale r  and  ]Viiie.      142 

Glass  making  was  practiced  by  the  Chinese,  who  put 

glass  in  every  Nice  House.      200 

The  Temple  of  Diana,  when  burned  at  Ephesus,  had 

statues  in  all  the  Nie/ies.      260 

Silk  was   first  brought  into  Europe  from  India,  and  is 

now  used  for  A^eek  J  Tear.      274 
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Constantine,  the   first   Christian    Emperor,  began  his 
reign,  the  news  being  to  the  Christians  a  happy 

Message.     306 

Christianity  became  the  rehgion  of  the  Roman   Em- 
pire, which  made  men  godly  and  more        Manly.      325 

Constantine  removed  the  seat  of  the  Roman  Empire 
to  Constantinople,  where  the  citizens  had  to  pay  a 

Money  Fee.     328 

The    Eastern    and    Western    Roman    Empires   were 

divided  with  A  Measure.      346 

Bells  were  invented  by  Paulinius,  Bishop  of  Campania, 

which  now  often  ring  when  the  sun  Rises.     400 

Fergus,  the  first   King  of  Scotland,  began    to   reign, 

who  may  have  worn  a  crown  of  Horse  Hair.     404 

France  was  founded  by  Pharamond  ;  now  other  hands 

hold  the  Reins.     420 

Saxons  first   arrived   in    Britain   under    Hengist   and 

Horsa ;  the  natives  around  them  soon        Rallied.     45  i 

At  the  Fall  of  the  Western   Roman    Empire,  some  of 
the  wounded  soldiers  were  taken  home  in  a 

War  Coach.     4^6 

Saint  Patrick,  the  patron  Saint  of  Ireland,  died,  after 
he  had  banished  snakes,  frogs,  and  everything 

Rabid.     49 1 . 

Clovis,  first  king  of   France,  was  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, abandoning  all  heathen  Rubbish.     496 

Paris  was  made  the  Capitol  o{  France  by  Clovis,  and 

has  since  been  visited  by  many  Ladies.      510 
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Gregory  the  Great,  elected  Pope  of  Rome,  was 

Holy  and  Pious.      590 

Christianity  was  introduced  into  Britain  by  St.  Augus- 
tine, who  carried  there  the  Holy  Book.      597 

Mohamet  published   his   Koran,    and   Christians  dis- 
covered that  it  was  A  Cheat  Nezv._    6,12 

Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Persians  and  the  Cross 
of  Christ  carried  away,  and  perhaps  hid  in 

A    Watch- Tozver.     614 

Christianity  was   introduced    into    China,  where   they 

had  formerly  worshiped  A  Showy  Image.      636 

The   University   of  Cambridge    founded,  when    each 

student  sat  on  a  Chair  in  a  Rotv.      644. 

Organs  were  invented  and  first  used  in  churches,  and 

approved  by  Judges.     660 

The  Christian    Era  was   adopted  by  Historians,  after 

paganism  had  gone  to  its  Grave.      748 

When  Charlemagne  commenced  his  reign    in  France, 

he  was  A  Gay  Chief.      'j6'i 

Charlemagne  conquered  Lombardy  and  annexed  Italy 

to  France,  and  was  honored  as        King  and  Hero.      jy^. 

When   Law  pleading    in    courts   was   first  practiced, 

everyone  employing  a  lawyer  had  to     Give  a  Fee.     788 

The  Empire  of  the  West  established  by  Charlemagne, 

abolishing  many  Jlces.      800 

The  Kingdom  of  England  was  founded  by  Egbert,  in 
its  morning,  and  1,000  years  ha\'e  not  brought  it 
to  its  Evening.      822 
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Ainericaii  Clirouology. 

The  American  Continent  was  discovered  by  the 
Northmen, 


America  was  discovered  by  Columbus, 

Florida  was  discovered  by  Ponce  de  Leon, 

The  Pacific  Ocean  was  discovered  by  Balboa, 

Mexico  was  conquered  by  the  Spaniards, 

Peru  was  conquered  by  the  Spaniards  under  Pizarro, 

Lima  was  founded  by  Pizarro, 

The  Mississippi   river  was   discovered  by  Fernando 
de  Sota, 

Florida  was  settled  by  the  Spaniards   at   St.  Augus- 
tine, 

Canada  was  first  settled  by  the  French, 


lOOI 

1492 

1512 

1513 
1521 

1532 

1534 

1541 

1565 
1608 


Slaves  were   first  introduced  into   America  by  the 
Dutch, 

1619 
Harvard   College,   the   first  College  in   the    United 

States,  was  founded, 

1638 
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The    Printing  press  first  established  in   the    United 
States,  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 

1639 
The  New  England  Colonies  formed  a  Confederation, 

1643 
New  York   was   surrendered   by  the  Dutch  to  the 

English, 

1664 
King  Philip's  War  commenced  in  Rhode  Island, 

1675 

The  Mississippi  river  was  first  navigated  by  La  Salle, 

1683 

The  Charter  of  Connecticut  hid   in  an   oak.  tree  by 
Captain  Wadsworth, 

1687 
The  Witchcraft  superstition  in  New  England, 

1692 
Yale  College,  founded  at  New  Haven, 

1700 

The  Newspaper  first  published  in  the  United  States, 
at  Boston,  {^Boston  Nezvs- Letter), 

1704 
The  Post  Office  first  established  in  the  United  States, 
at  New  York, 

1710 
Potatoes  were  first  cultivated  in  the  United   States, 

1719 
Tea  was  first  kept  in  the  United  States,  and  kept  in 

1720 
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Baltimore  was  founded, 

1730 
The  Freemasons  established  a  Lodge  in  America,  at 
Boston, 


Lima  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 

The  Bible  was  first  printed  in  America, 

At  Braddock's  defeat,  near  Fort  Du  Quesne 

Canada  was  Ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  France, 

The  Philadelphia  Medical  School  being  founded. 

The  Stamp  Act  passed  by  Parliament, 


1733 
1746 

1752 

1755 
1763 

1765 
1765 


The  Duty  imposed  on  tea,  paper,  etc.,  that  the  British 
sent  to  the  Colonies, 

1767 
Lightning  rods  were  invented  by  Franklin, 

1770 
The  Tea  destroyed  at  Boston, 

The  Continental  Congress  first  met  at  Philadelphia, 

1774 
When  the  Revolutionary  war  commenced  with  Great 
Britain, 

1775 
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Paper  currency  first  established  in  the  United  States, 

1775 
Boston  was  evacuated  by  the  British  troops, 

1776 
New  York  City  was  taken  by  the  British  troops, 

1776 
The    Declaration    of   Independence    of  the    United 
States, 

1776 
The  Confederation  of  the  Thirteen  States, 

1777 

Washington  and  his  army  wintered  at  Valley  Forge, 

1777 

After  the  Treaty  of  Alliance,  with  France, 

1778 

1779 

1781 

1782 

1783 
1784 


After  Arnold's  treason  and  the  death  of  Andre, 
The  Bank  of  North  America  was  instituted. 
The  War  ship  first  built  in  the  United  States, 
Washington  took  leave  of  his  officers, 
The  First  American  voyage  to  China, 


Congress,  under  the  Constitution,  first   met  at  New 
York, 

1789 
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The  District  of  Columbia  was  ceded   to  the   United 
States  by  Maryland  and  Virginia, 

1790 
The  Census  of  the  United  States  was  taken, 

1790 
Circumnavigation  first  performed  by  a  United  States 
ship, 


Washington  City  was  founded, 

The  United  States  Bank  was  instituted, 

The  United  States  Mint  established  by  Congress, 

The  Treaty  of  Commerce  with  Great  Britain, 

The  Cotton-gin  was  invented  by  Whitney, 

The  Seat  of  Government  was  removed  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Washington, 


1790 
1791 
1791 
1792 

1794 
1794 

1795 


Louisiana    was    purchased  of   France   by  President 
Jefferson, 

1803 
Steam  first  used  to  propel  boats, 

1807 
The  Slave  trade  was  abolished  by  law  in  the  United 
States, 

1808 
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At  the  Declaration  of  the  last  war  against  England, 

I8l2 
Jackson  defeated  the  Indians  at  Tallapoosa, 

1814 
The  American  Bible  Society, 

1816 
Florida  was  Ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Spain, 

1819 
The  Steamer   that  first    crossed   the  Atlantic    from 
Savannah, 

1819 
The  I.  O.  O.  F.,  since   first   established  in  America, 
at  Baltimore, 

1819 

The  University   of  Virginia,  founded   by  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, 

1819 
Peru,  Mexico  and  Guatemala  were  declared  Indepen- 
dent, 

1821 

Gas   first    used    for    lighting    streets  in  the  United 
States, 

1821 

Brazil  was  erected  into  an  Independent  Empire, 

1823 

Corner-stone  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument, 

1825 

Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Anderson  died  July  4th, 

1826 
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The  Cholera  broke  out  at  New  York, 

The  Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph  was  invented, 

Texas  declared  its  Independence, 

The  Florida  War  commenced, 

A  Treaty  of  Commerce  with  China, 

The  Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph, 

Postage  was  reduced  to  five  cents, 

Mormons  under  Brigham  Young, 

Gold  discovered  on  a  branch  of  the  Sacramento, 


1832 
1832 

1835 
1836 

1844 

1844 

1846 

1847 

1848 
Fugitive  Slave  Law   passed ;   with  which  some  slave 

holders  found  Fault.   1851 

The  Missouri  Compromise  Repealed  ;    costing    more 

than  the  Fee  oi  2.  Lawyer.   1854 

Niagara  Suspension  Bridge  completed ;   may  it  never 

Fall  Low.   1855 

Atlantic  Cable  Completed  ;  when  dispatches  began  to 

Z>zW  through  Z^w  Wave.    1858 

Great  Eastern  Crossed  the  Atlantic  ;    the  largest  ves- 
sel known — too  large  to  be  impeded  by 

Fishes.    1 860 
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South  Carolina  Secedes ;   thinking  to 

Have  its  Choice,    i860 

Oil  Wells  Discovered  in  Pennsylvania :  the   oil  being 

a  kind  of  Heavy  Juice.    1 860 

Confederate  Congress  Meets  at  Richmond  ;  the  con- 
stitution being  written  on  a  Heavy  Sheet.    1861 

Emancipation  Proclamation  Adopted  ;  slavery  being 

a  Heavy  Shame.    1863 

Slavery  Abolished    in    United  States  ;    liberating    all 

the  slaves  except  a  Fczv  in  Jail.   1865 

United    States    Congress    passes    Civil    Rights    Bill ; 

which  has  since  been  tested  before  a  Tongh  Judge.    1 866 

Russian  America  Ceded  to  the  United  States  ;   giving 

both  equal  rights  in  Fishing.    1867 

The    Fourteenth    Amendment     Adopted  ;     but    was 

opposed  by  some  Toughish  Foe.    1868 

The    Pacific    Railroad  Completed ;   and    has    trans- 
planted more  goods  than  a  Heavy  Ship.    1869 

Great  Monetary  Panic  in  New  York  City ;  depressing 
business  from  the  Banking-house  to  the 

Taffy  Shop.    1869 

The    Fifteenth  Amendment  Adopted  ;   being   to  the 

constitution   an  Affix.    1870 

Burning  of  Chicago  ;  a  larger  fire  than  could  be  made 

with  a  Wood  Faggot.    1871 

The  Alabama  Claims  settled,  without  the  use  of  a 

Heavy  Gun.   1872 
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The  Great  Fire  in  Boston  did  more  damage  than   a 

Heavy   Gun.    1872 
Boundary  Dispute  between  United    States  and  Great 

Britain  Settled,  without  the  aid  of  a   Heavy   Gtin.    1872 
Modoc  War  : — mowing  dock  is  a 

Tough  Game.    1873 
In  the  Credit  MobiHer  Investigation  many  played  a 

Hea  vy    Game.    1873 
Great  Financial  Crisis,  caused  many  a 

Foggy  Home.    1873 
The  Centennial  Celebration,  at  Philadelphia,  took  in 

Heavy  Cash.    1876 

The  Sioux  War  cost 

Heavy  Cash.    1876 

Great  Railroad  Strike  ;   each  striker  agreeing  to 

Defy  \he  King.    1877 

Yellow  Fever  Rages  in  the  Southern  States ;   proving 

more  fatal  than  a  Heavy  Cough.    1878 

Gold  sells  at  Par  in  Wall  Street ;  when  none  for  it  had 

a  Fee  to  Give.    1878 

United  States  Resumes  Specie  Payment,  in  quantities 

which  would  fill  a  Heavy   Cup.    1879 

The  Jeannette    Sails   from   San    Francisco   for   North 

Pole,  each  sailor  taking  a  .         Heavy   Cap.    1879 

Opening  ot  Cotton  Exhibition  at  Atlanta ;  the  cotton 

bales  numbering  more  than  Fifty.    1881 

The  Survivors'  of  the  Jeannette  heard    from  ;   many 

meeting  Tough  Fate.    1881 
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Terrible  Railroad  Accident  at  Spuyten  Duyvil,  N.  Y.; 

proving  to  many  ToiigJi  Fun.    1882 

Snow  Falls  in  San  Francisco,  the  first  time  in  seven- 
teen years,  looking  like  ■  Stiff  Foam.    1883 

Newall  House,  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Burnt,  nearly  100 

lives  lost,  giving  the  proprietor  Tough  Fainc.    1883 

Great  floods  in  Western  States  ;  the  water  was  cov- 
ered with  Heavy  Foam.    1883 

United    States    War    Vessel,  Ashuelot,   Founders    in 

China  Sea,  not  being  able  to  stand  the 

Heavy  Foam.    1883 
Cyclone  Passes  over  Mississippi,  Georgia,  Tennessee, 

and  Alabama  ;   over  200  lives  lost,  the    wind  and 

water  producing  Heavy  Foam.    1883 

Steamer   Granite   State  Burnt  near  Saybrook,  Conn., 

sinking   in  the  Wavy  Foam.    1883 

New  York  and  Brooklyn  Bridge  Opened  ;  the  builder 

of  which  will  ever  Have   Fame.    1883 

Panic    on    East    River    or    Brooklyn    Bridge ;    many 

having  Dive  in  the  Foam.    1883 

Great  Floods  in  Missouri  Valley,  many  taking  a 

Dive  in  the  Foam.    1883 

Sinking  of  Tivoli  Wharf,  near  Baltimore;  over  sixty 
excursionists  drowned  ;  of  some  large  families  not 
leaving  Five  2X  Home.    1883 

Northern     Pacific    Railroad     Completed ;   the    trains 

whistling  louder  than  a  Fife  at  Home.    1883 

Two  Cent  Letter  Postage  Goes  into  Effect ;   enabling 

a  man  to  send  letters  Heavy  to  his  Wife  at  Home.    1883 
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The  Bodies  of  Jeannette  Explorers  Arrived  in  New 
York  ;  imposing  reception  and  parade  took  place  ; 
many  having  died  from  cold  and  Half  Fare.    1884 

Riots  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio  ;   many  killed  and  wounded 

a  Few  by  Fire.    1884 

Unveiling  of  a  Bust  of  H.  W.  Longfellow  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  Mar.  i  ;  the  veil  of  which  will  re- 
m.ain  Off  Ever.    1884 

Unveiling  of  the  Monument  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  at 
New  Orleans,  Feb.  22;  which  was  celebrated  by 
many  a  Fifer.   1884 

Earthquake  shock  in  Maryland,  Virginia,West  Virginia 
and  District  of  Columbia,  Jan.  2,  produced  a  shock 
greater  than  a  Heavy  Fall.    1885 

Fall   of  Khartoum    in   the    Soudan  and  death  of  Gen. 

Gordon,  Jan,  26  ;  which  was  a  Heavy  Fall.    1885 

Dedication  of  Washington  National  Monument,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Feb.  21  ;   which  is  taller  than  a 

White  Fife  on  a  Hill.   1885 

Time    ball    dropped    in    Baltimore  for  the  first    time, 

Mar.  6,  when  many  saw  it  Dive  or  Fall.    1885 

Bronze  statue  of  James  L.  Ridegely  uuveiled  in  Har- 
lem Park,  Baltimore,  Sept.  22,  thousands  witness- 
ing the  removal  of  the  Heavy  Veil.    1885 

Riot  of  street  car  drivers  and  conductors,  on  strike  in 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Oct.  9.  when  a  Fczv  Fell.    1885 

Pratt  Free  Library  of  Baltimore,  founded  by  Enoch 
Pratt,  and  opened  Jan.  4.  Before  receiving  books 
every  man  and  Wife  had  to  Voueh.   1886 
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FOURTH  LESSON. 

This  lesson  consists  of  Rules  and  Formulas  for  remem- 
bering Dates  of  Battles,  Important  Events,  Astronomical 
Facts,  Lengths  of  Oceans,  Lakes,  Bays,  Rivers,  etc.,  the 
Latitudes  and  Longitudes,  Countries,  States  and  Cities, 
Heights  of  Mountains  and  Monuments,  Distances  and  Meas- 
urements and  Large  Columns  of  Figures. 

The  student  will  now  perceive  the  great  value  of  the 
Nomenclature  Table  and  the  Homophonic  Analogy  System, 
without  the  use  of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  accom- 
plish this  result. 

Being  now  familiar  with  the  Nomenclature  Table  we  can 
readily  memorize  Large  Columns  of  Figures,  Lists  of  Names 
arranged  Numerically,  Lists  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  in  their  order,  the  Apostles,  Sovereigns  of  different 
Countries,  etc. 

Rule  I. — In  order  to  accomplish  this  the  student  must 
have  memorized  the  Nomenclature  Table — at  least,  the  first 
fifty  words — so  that  he  can  repeat  them  backwards  and  for- 
wards or  promiscuously. 

Rule  2. — He  must  be  proficient  in  the  art  of  articulation, 
so  that  in  translating  he  can  do  it  readily.  The  student  will 
find  the  Mnemotechnic  Dictionary  in  the  back  of  the  book 
of  great  assistance.  Endeavor  to  memorize  as  many  words 
for  each  numeral  as  possible. 

Rule  3. — In  memorizing  columns  of  figures  in  rotation, 
or  lists  of  Presidents,  Sovereigns,  etc.,  numerically,  observe 
the  following  important  rule  : 

Associate  each  word  in  the  order  given  in  the   Nomen- 
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(Clature  Table  with  the  key- word  or  phrase  which  is  to  rep- 
resent the  numbers,  names,  events,  etc.,  desired  to  be 
remembered. 

For    instance,    we    desire    to    remember    the    following 
numbers  in  the  order  given  : 
12         34         5678  9  10 

15     430     314     32      1714     053      14     141      3270     140 
J    A  Hood  is  worn  by  my  sister  Dolly,  i  5 

2  The  Hen  likes  to  eat  Worms,  430 

3  Our  Home  is  lonesome  without  Mother,  314 

4  The  Heir  was  willed  a  great  deal  oi  Money,  32 

5  He  was  too  III  to  go  to  the  Doctor,  17 14 

6  The  WitcJi  was  burnt  at   Salem,  053 

7  The  iiTo'  did  not  fit  our  Door,  14 

8 

9  The  Abbey  is  inhabited  by  Monks,  3270 

10  The  Woods  contain  many  Trees,  140 

If  you  wish  the  7th  number  you  think  of  Key,  which  sug- 
gests Door,  which  gives  you  No.  14. 

The  4th  number,  Heir,  which  suggests  Money,  and  gives 
32,  etc. 

Now  we  guarantee  any  one  with  the  ordinary  memory 
by  reading  this  over  once,  carefully,  will  be  able  to  give 
these  columns  of  figures  in  rotation,  and  then  backward  or 
forward  or  promiscuously.  You  could  not  do  this  so  quickly 
by  just  studying  the  numerals,  but  in  remembering  the 
table  and  its  association,  which  suggests  the  Key-ivord,  it 
of  course  readily  gives  you  the  number  desired  to  be  re- 
membered. 

The  student  will  first  practice  on  figures  of  ten  columns. 
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then  fifteen  and  then  twenty-five,  etc.,  a  feat  that  we  would 
think  impossible,  but  yet  can  be  accomplished  by  this 
method.  Remember,  if  you  desire  to  place  ciphers  before 
figures  so  as  to  remember  them,  you  must  become  conver- 
sant with  the  words  standing  for  o,  00,  000.  See  Diction- 
ary in  back  of  the  book. 

Homophoiiic  Aualogies  for  the  Disciples. 

We  will  next  take  the  Disciples  in  their  order,  using 
the  Nomenclature  Table  and  the  Homophonic  Analogy 
System. 

A  Hood  ( I )  would  be  heavy  filled  with  Pilfer. 

Peter. 

A  Hen  (2)  would  peck  you  unless  you  your       Hand- drew. 

A  ndrew. 

At  Home  (3)  we  play  a  game  called  Names. 

James. 

The  Heir  (4)  of  the  kingdom  was  killed  at  Dazvn. 

John. 

Our  son  became  ///  (5);   in  climbing  the  stairs  he     Fell  np. 

Philip. 

The  Witeh  (6)  tried  to  steal  the  Barrel  I  Kneiv. 

Bartholomew. 

The  Key  (7)  turned  the  spring  and  made  my    TImmb  Fast. 

Thomas. 

Our  Foe  (8)  was  wounded  by  the  Mat  I  threw. 

Matthew. 
In  the  Abbey  (9)  they  call  the  Abbot    Names  and  all  of  ns. 

Jajnes  the  soji  of  Alpheus. 
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\rraveling  in  the  Woods  (10)  is  very  Tedious. 

\  Thaddcus. 

Many  a  Death  ( 1 1 )  is  caused  by    Seamen  canoeing  at  Night. 

Simon  the  Canaanite. 

Before  Dazvn  (12)  the  Russians  had  the        Jews  seared  ont. 

Jndas  Iscariot. 

Homophoiiic  Analogies  for  the  Presidents. 

Rule  I. — In  constructing  formulas  for  the  Presidents  it 
is  only  necessary  to  give  the  last  two  figures  of  the  date 
of  their  Inauguration  ;  the  century  you  can  prefix  yourself, 
remembering  to  prefix  17  for  Washington  and  John  Adams, 
and  18  for  all  the  rest. 

Rule  2. — The  third  and  last  articulation  gives  the  figure 
representing  the  number  of  years  in  office.  The  length  of 
term  of  any  President  who  presided  less  than  one  year  will 
be  given  in  days,  and  comprises  two  or  three  figures.  If 
the  time  should  be  a  year  or  years  and  the  fractional  part 
of  a  year,  it  should  be  given  as  one,  two  or  three  years, 
omitting  the  fractional  part.  If  we  wish  to  remember  the 
fifth  president  we  think  of  ///,  which  will  suggest  Nuns  Row 
{Mnnroe),  and  Take  a  Fee — Monroe  inaugurated  1817,  pre- 
siding eight  years. 

Rule  3. — In  constructing  a  sentence  endeavor  to  have 
the  word  of  the  Nomenclature  Table  bear  a  familiar  associa- 
tion with  the  Analogy  and  Key- word  or  phrase  which  gives 
the  inauguration  and  time  of  serving.     To  illustrate: 

The  Hen  which  was  caught  in  the  garden  Joining  Adam's 
was  killed  by  an  Epicnre. 

John  Adams.  1797 — 4  yrs. 
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The  student  prefixes  the  century,  17,  and  the  third  and 
last  articulation  (4),  representing  the  time  of  service. 

The  silk  Hood  was  dropped  into  a  Washmg  tub 

and  I  told  a  Fib  to  Eve. 

Washington.  Inaugurated  1789 — 8  yrs. 

The  Hen  which  was  caught  in  the  garden  Joining  Adam's 
was  killed  by  an  Epicure. 

John  Adams.  1797 — 4  yrs. 

Our  Home  was  bought  by 
who  was 
Jefferson. 


JcpJis  Son, 

Sweet  on  Eve. 

1 80 1 — 8  yrs. 


The  Heir  of  the  King  of  Bavaria  was  a 


and  he  tried  to 
Madison. 

As  she  is  ///  they  will  take  her  to  the 
where  they  will  not 
Monroe. 


The  Witch' s  bones  were  ground  to 
with  some  Quince  seed.      She  was  the 
John  Quincy  Adams. 

The  Key  was  stolen  from 
which  made  him 
General  Jackson. 


Mad  son 

Sivap  J  lis   zvife. 

1809 — 8  yrs. 

Nuns  Rozv, 

Take  a  fee. 

1 8 17 — 8  yrs. 

Atoms 

Only  Heir. 

1825 — 4  yrs. 

Jack's  son 

Unhappy  and  Huffy. 

1829 — 8  yrs. 


Our  Foe  shot  a 
while  in  a 
Martin  Van  Buren. 


Martin  and  Blue  Wren 

Hammock  at  Erie. 

1837—4  yrs. 
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The  Abbey  was  protected  by  soldiers  of  the  Garrison 

under  command  of  Herod  Hyincs. 

Harrison.  1841 — 30  days. 

The  Woods  have  been  cleared  by  the  Toiler, 

who  entered  into  the  work  with  great  Ardor. 

Tyler.  1841 — 4  yrs. 

His  Death  was  caused  by  a  knife-  Poke 

in  the  Ribs,  made  by  a  gambler,  who  was  a  high        Roller. 
Polk.  1845 — 4  yrs. 

At  Daxvn  our  village  Tailor 

shop  was  set  on  fire  and  some  say  he  was  Robbed. 

Taylor.  1849 — i  y- 

The  student  will  now  fill  out  the   remainder,  which   will 
prove  of  great  assistance  to  him. 

Tomb 
Fillmore. 

1850—3  yrs. 

Door 
Pieree. 

1853— 4  yrs. 

Hotel 
Buchanan. 

1857— 4  yrs. 

Dutch 
Lincoln. 

1 86 1 — 4  yrs. 
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Waiting 
Johnson. 

Deaf 
Grant. 

Depot 
Hayes. 

Noose 
Garfield. 

Knight 
ArtJiur. 

Union 
Cleveland. 

Name 
Harrison. 


1865 — 4  yrs. 


1869 — 8  yrs. 


1877—4  yrs. 


1 88 1 — 200  days. 


1 88 1 — 3  yrs. 


1884 — 4  yrs. 


1888- 


For  Memorizing  Keyoliitionary  Battles. 

Here  are  given  instructions  for  memorizing  the  Battles  of 
the  Rex'ohition  between  this  country  and  England. 

The  rule  for  constructing  the  formulas  for  battles  of 
modern  times,  are — 
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First :  The  month,  then  the  day  of  month,  and  then  the 
year  should  all  be  represented  in  the  key-word  or  phrase. 

Second  :  Each  month  should  be  represented  hy  a  num- 
ber, January  No.  i,  Febuary  No.  2,  March  No.  3,  etc. 

Third:  The  Mnemotechnic  Phrase  should  stand  first  for 
the  figure  or  figures  that  represent  the  number  of  the 
month.  The  next  two  articulations  are  for  the  day  of  the 
month,  and  if  the  day  is  less  than  10  it  should  be  preceded 
by  a  cipher,  this  making  two  figures  always  for  the  day, 
and  the  final  articulations  will  represent  the  last  two 
figures  of  the  year. 

Fourth  :  In  order  to  determine  whether  the  dates  of 
battles  took  place  between  1700  and  1800  or  since  the  year 
1800,  the  following  rule  should  be  observed  : 

All  Battles  of  the  Revolution  which  were  fought  between 
the  years  1700  and  1800  should  have  phrases  constructed 
so  that  the  last  two  articulations  in  the  phrase  stand  for 
more  than  50  ;  the  student  prefixing  the  number  17  in  or- 
der to  make  the  date  complete.  All  Battles  of  the.  Revolu- 
tion that  took  place  in  the  year  1800  or  after  should  have 
phrases  constructed  so  that  the  last  two  articulations  \\\\\ 
be  less  than  50,  the  student  prefixing  the  number  18  to 
make  the  date  complete.  To  illustrate :  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  June  17,  1775.  The  Bunker  Hill  monument  re- 
minds the  British  that  Americans  can  Shoot  Quickly.  Shoot 
Quickly  is  the  p/wase  o\' key  \\\\\c\\  gives  us  the  time.  Shi 
gives  us  6 — meaning  the  6th  month,  June  ;  //  ki  gives  us 
17 — the  date  of  the  month;  and  ki  li,  75,  gives  us  the  year, 
this  being  oyer  50  prefix  the  17,  and  you  have  the  date 
complete. 
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This  will  appear  plain  when  we  remember  that  these  bat- 
tles were  all  fought  after  the  year  50  in  1700  and  before  50 
in  1800;  the  party  first  named  is  the  victor.  The  first 
month  or  January  should  always  be  represented  by  a  word 
or  phrase  representing  first  a  cipher  next  the  figure  i,  viz.  : 
Cite,  Hoist,  etc.  But  if  the  articulation  stands  for  the  num- 
eral I  first,  then  two  articulations  are  to  be  given  for  the 
month,  which  will  show  the  month  to  be  the  loth,  i  ith,  or 
1 2th,  October,  November  or  December,  viz.:  Foes  10, 
Death  11,  Days  12,  meaning  loth  month,  iith  month,  12 
month.      To  illustrate  : 

Battle  of  Tippecanoe,  Harrison,  Am.,  against  Indians, 

Nov.  7,  181 1 
A  lipping  Canoe  gets  many  a 

]Vet  Tossing  on  the  Tide. 

ti  ti  gives  us  1 1  or  1 1  month,  Nov.;  gi  hard  g  gives  us  7, 
the  7th  day  ;  and  ti  eii  gives  us  1 1  ;  being  less  than  50  years 
prefix  the  number  18,  giving  us  the  complete  date  181 1. 

Bunker  Hill;  Howe  vs.  Putnam  and  Warren,  June  17,  177S 
The  Bniiker  Hill  Monnment  reminds  the  British  that 
Americans  can  Shoot  Quickly. 

Flatbush ;  Howe,  Br.,,  vs.  Putnam,  Am.,  Aug.  26,  1776 
A  Flat  Bush  will  not  produce  timber  enough  to 

Finish  a  Coach. 

White   Plains;   Howe  vs.  Washington,  Oct.  28,  1776 

White  Plains  look  like  a  White  Snow  or  a 

Foggy  Show. 
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Trenton;   Washington  vs.  Riihl,  Br.,  Dec.  25,  1776 

Tread  on  a  step  and  it  will  break,  if  fastened  b)^  a 

Thin  Nail  to  a  Coach. 

Princeton;  Washington  vs.  Mawhood,  Br.,        Jan.  3,  1777 
A  Prince  in  a  Town  may  Sit  with  Sonic  King. 

Bennington;   Stark,  Am.,  vs.  Baum,  Br.,  Aug.   16,1777 

Ben-in-Town  may  Fight  Jack  and  Go. 

Brandy  wine  ;   Howe  vs.  Washington,  Sept.  11,  1777 

Brandy  and  Wine  may  set  a       Bodys  Head  Aching. 

Stillwater;  Gates,  Am.,  vs.  Burgoyne,  Br.,      Sept.  18,  1777 
Still  Water  is  a  safe  place  for  a    Boat  or  Heavy  Gig. 

Germantown  ;  Howe  vs.  Washington,  Oct.  4,  1777 

A  German,  when  hungry,  likes  the  company  of  a 

Tea- Saucer  and  a  Cook. 

Saratoga;  Gates  vs.   Burgoyne,  Oct.  17,  1777 

Saratoga  trunks  require  more       Dusting  than  a  Keg. 

Monmouth  ;  Washington  vs.  Clinton,  Br.,        June  28,  1778 
A  Mans  MoutJi  will  relish  Geneva  Cojfee. 

Rhode  Island  ;  Sullivan,  Am.,  vs.  Pigott,  Br.,  Aug.  29,  1778 
In  Rhode  Island  they  are  near  enough  to  the  ocean 

to  see  a  Fine  Ebbing  Wave.     • 

Stony  Ferry;  Lincoln,  Am.,  vs.  Maitland,  Br.,  June  20,  1779 
A  Stony  Ferry  often  has  Chains  to  Go  By. 

Camden;  Cornwallis,  Br.,  vs.  Gates,  Aug.  16,  1780 

A  Camp  is  a  place  where  soldiers       Fight  the  Chiefs. 
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King's  Mountain;  Campbell,  Am.,  vs.  Ferguson, 

Oct.  7,  1780 
The  Kings  Mountain  would  make  cooler  dwellings 
than  '  Hot- Houses  or  Caves. 

Guilford  Court- House  ;  Cornwallis  vs.    Greene, 

Mar.  15,  1 78 1 
Guilt  in  a  Conrt-Jionsc  is  discovered  by 

Sonic  Twelve  or  Tzl'O. 

Hobkirk's  Hill;   Rawdon,  Br.,  vs.  Greene,       Apr.  25,  1781 
A  High  Chureh  on  a  Hill  is  a  better  shelter  than  a 

Rainy  Loft. 

Eutaw  Springs  ;  Greene  vs.  Stuart,  Br.,  Sept.  8,  1781 

The  Eutaw  Springs,  in  Carolina,  will,  like  the  springs 
of  Parnassus,  make  Poesy  Vivid. 

Yorktown  ;  Washington  vs.  Cornwallis,  Oct.  19,  1781 

Yorktown  is  a  town  which,  to  prevent 

Dust,  is  Paved. 

Miami;  Wayne,  Am.,  vs.  Indians,  Aug.  20,  1794 

The  Miami  Indians  sometimes  get  on  a 

Funny  Spree. 

Tippecanoe;  Harrison,  Am.,  vs.  Indians,  Nov.  7,  181 1 

A  Tipping  Canoe  takes  many  a 

Wet  Tossinz  on  the  Tide. 


'<b 


Queenstown  ;  British  vs.  Americans,  Oct.  13,  18 12 

The  Queen  of  England  W2i?>  thought  by  Prince   Al- 
bert a  Witty  and  Sweet  Maiden. 
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Frenchtown ;  Proctor,  Br.,  vs.  Winchester,  Am., 

Jan.    13,  1813 
A  Frenchman  is  as  polite  as  a  *     Sedate  Madam. 

Sackett's  Harbor;  Brown,  Am.,  vs.  British,      May  29,  18 13 
A  Sack  in  a  Harbor  would  not  hold  water  if  it  had  a 

Hole  and  No  Bottom. 

Lake  Erie;  Perry,  Am.,  vs.  Barclay,  Br.,  Sept.  10,  1813 

Lake  Erie  carries  many  a  Boat  by  Steam. 

Thames;  Harrison  vs.  British  and  Indians,  Oct.  5,  1813 

The  Thames  River  is  as  salty  as 

White  Sea-salt  at  Home. 

Chippewa;  Brown  vs.  Riall,  Br.,  July  5,  1814 

Chips  can  be  made  by  chopping  timber  for  an 

Axle-tree. 

Bridgewater,  or    Lundy's    Lane  ;   Scott  and  Brown, 

Ams.,  vs.  Drummond,  Br.,  July  25,  1814 

A  Bridge  affords  a  passage  over  Canal-  Water. 

Bladensburg;  Ross,  Br.,  vs.  Winder,  Am.,      Aug.  24,  1814 
Blazing  words  are  heard  from  the  lips  of  every 

Fine  Orator.    - 

Lake  Champlain ;  McDonough,  Am.,  vs.  Downie, 

Sept.  II,  1 8 14 
Champagne  was  given  to  the 

Boy  Webb  instead  of  Water. 

Plattsburgh;  Macomb,  Am.,  vs.  Prevost,  Br.,  Sept.  11,  1814 
A  Platted  Bush  will  not  produce  as  many  dates  as  the 

Bough  of  a  Date  lyee. 
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Baltimore;  Americans  vs.  Gen.   Ross,  Sept.  12,  18 14 

A  Ball-room  floor  is  Beaten  and  Dry. 

New  Orieans  ;  Jackson  vs.  Packenham,  Jan.  8,  18 15 

At  New  Orleans  Jackson  kept  the  city  as  safely  as  a 

City  in  a  Safe  Dell. 

San  Jacinto  ;  Texans  vs.  Santa  Anna,  Mex.,     Apr.  21,  1836 
Sand  and  Cinders,  in  time  of  war,  produce 

Ruin  and  Damage. 

Rules  for  Memorizing  the  Battles  of  the  Ciyil  War. 

Rule  I. — The  construction  of  the  formula  for  these  battles 
is  similiar  to  the  others  given,  only  the  numerals  18  are 
prefixed  to  the  year  to  represent  the  century. 

Rule  2. — If  the  Key-zvords  (that  is  the  words  represent- 
ing the  date)  when  articulated  begin  with  a  i — the  figure 
O,  I  or  2  is  added  for  the  month  to  indicate  the  loth,  i  ith 
or  1 2th  month,  as  the  first  month,  January,  always  (as 
mentioned  before)  begins  with  a  zero  phrase,  (a  cipher  fol- 
lowed by  a  I.) 

C  indicates  Confederates ;  F  indicates  Federals ;  V, 
victorious  ;  D,  defeated  ;   Ind.,  indecisive. 

Exercises  in  Battles  of  the  Civil  War. 

Lee  appointed  to  chief  command  of  the  Confederate 
Army  by  the  people,  who 

Chose  Him  in  June.     June  3,  1862 

Maryland  and   Pennsylvania   Invaded   by  Lee,  who 

spoiled  some  Jeivish  Homes.     June,  1863 
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Morgan  made  his  raid  across  tiie  Cumberland  River, 
near  Burksville,  Ky.,  where  his  enemies  thought 
to  Join  and  Catch  Him.     June  27,  1863 

In  Banks'  Red  River  Expedition  he  did  not 

Ride  in  a  New  Chair.      April  12,  1864 

Plymouth,  N.C.,  surrendered  to  Confederates  under 
Polk,  who  held  the 

Reins  and  was  Cherry.      April  20,  1864 

Bermuda  Hundreds,  Va.,  seized  and  intrenched  by 
Butler,  who  threw  up  the 

Lozv  Soil  m  a  Shotvcr.      May  5,  1864 

The  Siege  of  Petersburg  by  Grant  began  about  the 

time  they  catch        SJiad  2i\.  a  Fishery.     June  18,  1864 

Invasion  of  Maryland  by  Early. — Washington,  D.  C, 
threatened  with  Early  ruin,  which  caused  much 

Gossip  in  Church.     July  9,  1864 

Chambersburg,  Pa.,  burned  by  McCausland,  and 
appeared  as  desolate  as  a 

IVigwajn  on  a  Sea-shore.      July  30,  1864 

The  Weldon  Railroad,  running  South  from  Rich- 
mond, seized  by  Federals,  had  cars  which  ran 
faster  than  a     Goat  in  a  Heavy  Chair.     July  18,  1864 

Atlanta,     Ga.,    occupied    by    Sherman ;     where    he 

guarded  the  Bay's  Sunny  Shore.     Sept.  2,  1864 

Savannah,    Ga.,  occupied   by  Sherman,  who   saved 

many  a        Tozvn  on  the  Union's  Shore.     Dec.  22,  1864 
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Fort  Fisher,  N.C.,  captured  by  Porter  and  Terry. 
For  Tea  a  Fisher  may  drink  Porter  and  Tarry 
in  a  Citadel  or  Jail.     Jan.  15,  1865 

Sherman's  March  northward  from  Savannah. — A 
Sure  man  marching  northward  with  a  Safe 
Anna  would  keep  out  of  a 

Nciu  City  Jail.     Feb.  i,  1865. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  surrendered  to  Federals. — Sher- 
man's march.  Coal  and  Lumber  surrendered 
to  Federals  is  a  possession  more  valuable  than 
the  Night  Key  oi  ■&.  Jail.     Feb.  17,  1865 

Charleston,  S.C.,  occupied  by  Federals.  Sherman's 
march.  A  Charred  Town  occupied  by  Federals 
would  be  as  black  as 

Night  in  a  Heavy  Jail.     Feb.  18,  1865 

Wilmington,  N.C.,  captured  by  Schofield. — A  Wind 
mill  in  a  Snow-field  may  receive  an 

Unknown  Chill.     Feb.  22,  1865 

Armies  of  Sherman. — Terry  and  Schofield  united  at 
Goldsboro,  N.C.  A  Shy  man  in  Terror  in  a 
Snow-field  would  prefer  a  Gold  borough  to  a 

Mean  Home  in  a  Jail.      Mar.  23,  1865 

Instructions  for  Learning  and  Memorizing  the  Sover- 
eigns and  Crovernnients  of  France. 

We  would  advise  the  student  in  order  to  become  pro- 
ficient, and  so  as  to  be  able  to  remember  everything  given 
in  this  book,  to  master  the  other  50  words  of  the  Nomen- 
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clature  Table,  and  by  reading  over  carefully  the  Homo- 
phonic  Analogies  given  in  the  following  pages  of  the 
different  sovereigns  of  France  who  have  the  same  name  but 
different  numerals  and  different  analogies.  Each  Homo- 
phonic  Analogy  should  begin  with  some  prominent  letter 
or  articulation  found  in  the  name  of  the  king  and  end  with 
an  articulation  that  represents  the  number  of  the  king. 

Take  for  examples  : 
Francis  I., 

Francis  H., 

John  I., 
John  n., 

Rules  for  Constructing  Formulas  to  Crive  the  Dates  and 
Years  of  Each  Sovereign  or  Government  in  their 
Order  so  as  to  Memorize  it  Quickly. 

Rule  I. — Take  the  words  in  the  Nomenclature  Table 
and  apply  them  to  your  table  of  sovereigns  or  governments 
— constructing  sentences  with  the  analogies  that  represent 
the  sovereigns  or  governments — and  the  Key-zvord  or  the 
phrase  which  is  placed  at  the  final  of  the  sentence  will  give 
you,  first  the  date,  and  then  the  years  they  flourished  and 
reigned. 

For  example  Francis  I.  was  the  38th  Sovereign  of  France 
and  reigned  in  151$,  A.D.,  for  32  years. 


French 

die. 

Analogy 

for  No.  I. 

FrencJi 

dine. 

Analogy 

for  No.  2. 

Joan 

do. 

Joan 

no. 
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Our  37th  word  in  the  table  is  Mug.  The  analogy  for 
Francis  I.  is  French  die.  The  Mug  of  poison  which  made 
the  F7'encJi-dic  was  concocted  by  a  Little-Higlnvayman,  the 

1-5  I  5  32  yrs. 

student  remembering  to  prefix  the  i  as  already  instructed. 

The  student  will  take  the  tables  of  the  Sovereigns  of 
France  and  work  out  the  analogy  and  dates  as  in  the  ex- 
ample given  above. 

It  may  seem  to  the  student  more  trouble  to  memorize  in 
this  manner  than  to  go  to  work  and  learn  the  table  of  the 
kings  and  the  time  they  ruled  in  the  regular  way  ;  yet,  when 
you  once  become  familiar  and  accustomed  to  this  system 
of  using  the  Nomenclature  Table  and  Homophonic  Analogy, 
you  will  deem  it  invaluable,  as  you  never  forget  what  is 
impressed  on  your  memory  by  this  system,  while  in  the 
regular  method  of  memorizing  there  is  not  one  out  of  a 
thousand  who  have  studied  the  tables  given  in  this  book 
can  give  them  in  their  regular  order  or  give  all  of  them. 
We  have  known  pupils  to  memorize  all  the  sovereigns  of 
England  and  France  in  five  or  six  hours'  study  by  this 
system,  which  could  not  be  accomplished  in  one  day  by 
the  regular  method,  and  if  yoii  did  succeed  in  learning  them 
you  would  forget  them  in  one  week.  We  give  Charle- 
mange  as  the  first  sovereign  of  France,  as  he  was  the  first 
of  any  distinction.  There  were  others  that  ruled  before 
him,  but  of  no  consequence  to  remember.  The  kingdom 
of  the  Franks  was  founded  by  Pharamond  in  the  year  420 
A.D. 
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The  Sovereigns  and  Governments  of  France,  from  the 
Accession  of  Charlemagne  to  the  Present  Time. 

1  Charlemagne, 

2  Louis  I. 

3  Charles  I. 

4  Louis  IL 

5  Louis  in. 

6  Carlonian, 

7  Charles  H. 

8  Eudes, 

9  Charles  IIL 

10  Robert  L 

1 1  Rodolph, 

12  Louis  IV. 

1 3  Lothaire, 

14  Louis  V. 

15  Hugh  Capet, 

16  Robert  II. 

17  Henry  I. 

18  Philip  I. 

19  Louis  VI. 

20  Louis  VII. 

21  Philip  II. 

22  Louis  VIII. 

23  Louis  IX. 

24  Philip  III. 

25  Philip  IV. 

26  Louis  X. 

27  John  I. 


768 

46 

814 

26 

840 

1>7 

877 

2 

879 

3 

882 

2 

884 

3 

887 

10 

898 

23 

921 

2 

923 

13 

936 

18 

954 

32 

986 

2 

988 

8 

996 

35 

1031 

29 

1060 

48 

1 108 

29 

1137 

43 

1180 

43 

1223 

3 

1226 

44 

1270 

15 

1285 

29 

1314 

2 

1316 

0 
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28  Philip  V. 

29  Charles  IV. 

30  Philip  VI. 

3 1  John  II. 

32  Charles  V. 
Z^  Charles  VI. 

34  Charles  VII. 

35  Louis  XI. 
2>6  Charles  VIII. 
17  Louis  XII. 

38  Francis  I. 

39  Henry  II. 

40  Francis  II. 

41  Charles  IX. 

42  Henry  III. 

43  Henry  IV. 

44  Louis  XIII. 

45  Louis  XIV. 

46  Louis  XV. 

47  Louis  XVI. 

48  Repubhc, 

49  Louis  XVII. 

50  Directory, 

51  Consulate, 

52  Napoleon  I. 

53  Restoration, 

54  Louis  XVIII. 

55  Charles  X. 

56  Louis  Philippe, 

57  Repubhc  II. 


I3I6 

5 

I32I 

7 

1328 

22 

1350 

14 

1364 

16 

1380 

42 

1422 

39 

I46I 

22 

1483 

15 

1498 

17 

15 15 

■h^ 

1547 

12 

1559 

I 

1560 

14 

1574 

15 

1589 

21 

I6I0 

Zl 

1643 

72 

I7I5 

60 

1774 

18 

1792 

I 

1793 

2 

1795 

4 

1799 

5 

1804 

10 

I8I4 

I 

I8I5 

9 

1824 

6 

1830 

18 

1848 

4 
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58  Napoleon  III. 

59  Republic  III, 


1852 
1871 


379 
19 


Homophonic  Analogies  for  the  Sovereigns  of  France. 


Sovereigns. 
Charlemagne. 
Carloman. 
Eudes. 
Rodolph, 
Lothaire. 
Hugh  Capet. 
Napoleon. 
Louis  Philippe. 
Republic. 
Directory. 
Consulate. 
Restoration. 


Homophonic  Aualog'ies. 

Charley  and  Madge. 
A  Carman. 
Yew  Trees. 
A  Dolphin. 
A  Low   Chair. 
A  Huge  Chapel. 
Pole. 

Louis  Phillipe. 
Republic. 
Direetor. 
A  Consul. 
Restoration. 


Kings  by  tlie  name  of  HENRY.     Adopted  Articulation,  RI. 

Henry  I.  Ri-\&.  ti, 

Henry  II.  Rji-m.  ni, 

Henry  III.  Ro-om..  mi, 

Henry  IV.  Ra-re,  ti. 

Kings  by  tlie  name  of  FRANCIS.       Adopted  Articulation,  FRI. 


Francis  I. 
Francis  II. 

Kings  by  the  name  of  JOHN. 

John  I. 
John  II. 


Fri-ght. 
Fro-wn. 


ti, 
ni, 


Adopted  Articulation,  JE. 

eA'-t,  //, 

Ju-ne,  ni. 


I 

2 

3 
4 

I 

2 


I 

2 
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Kiug^s  by  the  name  of  ROBERT.      Adopted  Articulation,  ROB. 

Robert  I.  Rabb-xt  ti,    i 

Robert    II.  Rob-'m  ni,    2 


Kings  by  the  name  of  LOUIS. 


Lou 
Lou 
Lou 
Lou 
Lou 
Lou 
Lou 
Lou 
Lou 
Lou 
Lou 
Lou 
Lou 
Lou 
Lou 
Lou 
Lou 
Lou 


s  I. 
s  II. 

s  in. 

sIV. 

V. 
s  VL 
s  VII. 
s  VIII. 
six. 
s  X. 

XL 

s  xn. 

s  XIII. 
sXIV. 
sXV. 
s  XVI. 
s  XVII. 
s  XVIII. 


Adopted  Articulation,  LO. 


Charles  I. 
Charles  II. 
Charles  III. 
Charles  IV. 
Charles  V. 


La-d 

ti, 

I 

La~ne, 

ni, 

2 

La-mh, 

mi, 

3 

Law-yer, 

ri, 

4 

Low-hill, 

li, 

5 

Lo-dge, 

jh 

6 

Lo-ck, 

ki. 

7 

Li-k, 

fi, 

8 

Lt-p, 

pi. 

9 

Li-ght  house 

ti.  si, 

10 

Loza-tide, 

ti,  di, 

II 

Lozv-tin, 

ti,  ni. 

12 

Low-dome, 

di,  mi. 

13 

Low-door, 

di,  ri. 

14 

Low-dial, 

di,  li, 

15 

Low  dutch, 

di,  chi. 

16 

Low-dike, 

di,  ki. 

17 

La-dy  wife, 

di,  fi. 

18 

Adopted  Articulation,  HAR. 

Har-t, 

ti. 

I 

Her -on. 

ni, 

2 

Har-m, 

mi. 

3 

Harr-iev, 

ri. 

4 

Hur-ly, 

li, 

5 
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Charles  VI. 
Charles  VII. 
Charles  VIII. 
Charles  IX. 
Charles  X. 

Kings  by  the  name  of  PHILIP. 

Philip  I. 
Phihp  II. 
Philip  III. 
Philip  IV. 
Philip  V. 
Philip  VI. 

The  student  now  having  the  analogies  and  adopted  arti- 
culations of  the  sovereigns  of  France,  can  practise  at  his 
leisure  in  constructing  sentences  to  give  the  date  of  reign 
and  time  of  service. 

To  illustrate :  Louis  I.  is  the  second  kins:  eriven  ;  reisfned 
in  the  year  814,  A.  D.,  for  twenty-six  years.  Hen  is  the 
second  word  in  the  Nomenclature  Table,  and  La-d  is  the 
adopted  articulation  for  Louis  I. 

The  He?i  was  given  to  the  La-d 

by  his  Father  to  Enjoy. 

814  26  yrs. 

In  order  to  get  the  proper  key-words  or  phrases  to  give 
the  date  and  time,  see  dictionary  in  back  of  book ;  if  one 
word  will  not  do,  use  two  or  three. 


Harsh, 

sJii, 

6 

Har-k, 

ki, 

7 

S/ier-if{, 

fi, 

8 

Har-p, 

pi, 

9 

Ar-ts, 

ti,  si, 

10 

Adopted 

Articulation,  FI. 

H-ght, 

ti, 

I 

Fi-ne, 

ni. 

2 

Fa-me, 

mi, 

3 

Ft-re, 

ri, 

4 

Fi-\e, 

li. 

5 

Fz-sh, 

ski. 

6 
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Rules  for  Constructiiij^  Fornmlas  for  the  Sovereigns  of 

England. 

First. — Construct  your  Homophonic  Analogies  the  same 
as  described  in  the  French  Sovereigns. 

Second. — In  order  to  give  the  Dynasty  in  which  each 
reigned  construct  your  key- word  or  phrase,  so  that  it  will 
also  give  you  whether  they  reigned  in  the  Second,  Third, 
Fourth,  Fifth,  etc.,  Dynasty.  The  student  must  remember 
that  there  were  eleven  Dynasties.  The  First  Dynasty,  in 
which  there  were  1 5  kings,  needs  no  such  construction,  the 
student  remembering  that.  But,  after  the  First  Dynasty, 
the  student  should  observe  the  following : 

In  translating  your  formula  for  the  reign,  time  of  service, 
and  the  Dynasty  to  which  each  sovereign  belonged,  the 
first  articulation  should  represent  the  time  of  their  reign  ; 
the  next  two  the  length  of  their  reign,  and  the  remainder 
will  give  you  the  Dynasty. 

A  Hood  was  used  to  put  in  the   eggs  of  the  Hedge  Bird 
which  was  found  last  Evening  by  Edith. 

Egbert  reigned  in  the  year  827,  A.  D.,  served  1 1  years 
and  belonged  to  the  First  Dynasty. 

Hedge  Bird  is  the  Homophonic  Analogy  of  Egbert,  the 
last  letter  in  Bird — d,  gives  the  Dynasty — i,  and  the  phrase 
Evening  by  Edith  gives  the  date  and  time. 

We  now  give  the  complete  table  of  the  sovereigns  of  Eng- 
land in  the  order  of  their  reign,  with  the  analogies,  adopted 
articulations  and  key-words,  so  the  student  can  easily 
remember  them. 
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The  Sovereigns  of  England. 


Dynasty  1.— Old  Saxon  Kings. 

I  Egbert, 

827   II 

2  Ethelwolf, 

838   19 

3  Ethelbald, 

857     3 

4  Ethelbert, 

860     6 

5  Ethelred  I. 

866     5 

6  Alfred  the  Great, 

872  28 

7  Edward  the  Elder, 

900  25 

8  Athelstan, 

925    16 

9  Edmund  I. 

941      5 

10  Edred, 

948     7 

1 1  Edwin, 

955     4 

12  Edgar, 

959  16 

13  Edward  the  Martyr, 

975     4 

14  Ethelred  II. 

979  n 

15  Edmund  II. 

1016     I 

Dynasty  2.— Danish  Kings. 

16  Canute  the  Great, 

1017   19 

17  Harold  I. 

1036     3 

18  Hardicanute, 

1039     3 

Dynasty  3.— New  Saxon  Kings. 

19  Edward  the  Confessor, 

1042  24 

20  Harold  II. 

1066  00 

Dynasty  4.— Norman  Kings. 

21  William  I.  (the  Conqueror), 

1066  21 

22  William  II.  (Rufus), 

1087   13 

23  Henry  I. 

I 100  35 

24  Stephen, 

1135   19 
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25  Henry  II. 

1154  35 

26  Richard  I.,  C 

loeur  de  Lion, 

1 189   10 

27  John, 

1199   17 

28  Henry  III. 

1216  56 

29  Edward  I. 

1272  35 

30  Edward  II. 

1307  20 

31  Edward  III. 

1327  50 

32  Richard  11. 

Dynasty  6.— Lancaster  Branch. 

1377  22 

33  Henry  IV. 

1399  14 

34  Henry  V. 

1413     9 

35  Henry  VI. 

Dynasty  7.— York  Branch. 

1422  39 

36  Edward  IV. 

1461   22 

37  Edward  V. 

1483  00 

38  Richard  III. 

Dynasty  8.— Tudor  Branch. 

1483     2 

39  Henry  VII. 

1485  24 

40  Henry  VIII. 

1509  38 

41  Edward  VI. 

1547     6 

42  Mary, 

1553     5 

43  EHzabeth, 

Dynasty  9.— Stuart  Branch. 

1558  45 

/[/\  James  I. 

1603  22 

45  Charles  I. 

1625  24 

46  Cromwell, 

1653     5 

47  Charles  11. 

1660  25 

48  James  II. 

1685     3 
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Dynasty  10.— 

Nassau  Orange  Branch. 

49  William  III. 

1688 

14 

50  Anne, 

1702 

12 

Dynasty  11.— Brunswick  Han  oyer  Branch. 

» 

5 1  George  I. 

1714 

13 

52  George  II. 

1727 

33 

53  George  II. 

1760 

60 

54  George  IV, 

1820 

10 

55  William  IV. 

1830 

7 

56  Victoria  I. 

1837 

Englai 

ogies 

Honiophonic  Analogies 

for  the  Sovereigns  of 

ad. 

Sovereigns 

Honiophonic  Anal 

Egbert, 

Hedge  Bird. 

Ethelwolf, 

Head  of  a  Wolf 

Ethelbald, 

A  Head  thai  is  Bald. 

Ethelbert, 

Head  of  a  Boat. 

Alfred  the  Great, 

Halls  of  the  Great. 

Athelstan, 

A  Tall  Stand. 

Edward  the  Elder, 

Hai'd  Wood  as  Elder. 

Edward  the  Martyr, 

A  Dead  Martyr. 

Edward  the  Confessor, 

Hard  Wood  Compt 

'essed. 

Canute  the  Great, 

A  Canoe  Great. 

Hardicanute, 

A  Hard  Canoe. 

Edred, 

End  Red. 

Edwin, 

Head  Wind. 

Edgar, 

Head  Gear. 

Stephen, 

Stiff  Ends. 
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John, 
Cromwell, 
Queen  Mary, 
Queen  Elizabeth, 
Queen  Anne, 
Queen  Victoria, 


Gin. 

A  Crumb  in  a  Well. 

A  Merry  Qneen. 

A  Lazy  Qneen. 

Any  Queen. 

A   Victorious  Queen. 


Kings  by  the  name  of  ETHELRED.        Adopted  Articulation,  RED. 

Ethelred  I.  Rcd-\i^t.  ti,    i 

Ethelred  II.  Red-w'me.  ni,    2 

Kings  by  the  name  of  EDMUND.  Ado])ted  Articul'n,  ODD-MI. 

Edmund  I.  Odd  nia-L  ti,    i 

Edmund  II.  Odd  ma-n.  ni,  2 

Kings  by  the  name  of  HAROLD.        Adopted  Articulation,  ROL. 

Harold   I.  Hcrald-daiy.  di,    i 


Harold  II. 


Herald-in-an-inn. 


711,   2 


Kings  by  the  name  of  WILLIAM.       Adopted  Articulation,  LI. 


William  I.,  the  Conqueror, 

La-i^Y  Conqueror. 

di, 

I 

William  II. 

Z^-ne. 

ni, 

2 

William  III. 

Zz'-me. 

mi, 

3 

William  IV. 

Zj-re. 

ri, 

4 

Kings  by  tlie  name  of  HENRY. 

Adopted  Articulation, 

NI. 

Henry  I. 

No-\jt. 

//, 

I 

Henry  II. 

No-oxi. 

ni, 

2 

Henry  III. 

Na-vciQ. 

mi, 

3 

Henry  IV. 

iVirw-year. 

'  ri, 

4 

Henry  V. 

Na-W. 

It, 

5 
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Henry  VI. 

A^^-tch. 

chi, 

6 

Henry  VII. 

Na-g. 

ghi, 

7 

Henry  VIII. 

Kna-vQ. 

vi, 

8 

Kings  by  the  naiue  of  EDWARD. 

Adopted  Articulation, 

,  DI. 

Edward  I. 

Do-t. 

ti. 

I 

Edward  II. 

De-n. 

ni, 

2 

Edward  III. 

Di-me. 

mi, 

3 

Edward  IV. 

Dee-x. 

ri. 

4 

Edward  V. 

Do-W. 

li, 

5 

Edward  VI. 

Z>?-tch. 

cJii, 

6 

Kings  l)y  tlie  name  of  RICHARD. 

Adopted  Articulation, 

RICH 

Richard  I. 

^zV/^-hat 

ti. 

I 

Richard  II. 

Rich-'vcwi. 

ni, 

2 

Richard  III. 

Rick-home. 

mi, 

3 

Kings  by  tlie  name  of  JAMES. 

Adopted  Articulation, 

,  MI. 

James  I. 

iJ/z-ght. 

//, 

I 

James  11. 

J/z-ne. 

ni. 

2 

Kings  by  tlie  name  of  CHARLES. 

Adopted  Articulation 

,  AR. 

Charles  I. 

Ar-\i. 

ti. 

I 

Charles  II. 

Ar-ena. 

ni. 

z 

Kings  by  the  name  of  GEORGE. 

Adopted  Articulation, 

CHI. 

George  I. 

C/ie- at. 

ti. 

I 

George  II. 

C/ia-in. 

ni, 

2 

George  III. 

C/m-m. 

mi. 

3 

George  IV. 

Cha-\x. 

ri. 

4 

The  student  having  the  analogies  and   adopted  articula- 
tions given  should  now  take   the  sovereigns   of  England  in 
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notation,  using  the  Nomenclature  Table,  and  construct  sen- 
tences in  the  order  given  so  as  to  memorize  them  easily. 
The  adopted  articulations  for  the  different  kings  should  be 
used  as  their  analogies  in  constructing  formulas. 


Rules  for  Constructing  Formulas  for  Memorizing 
Astronomical  Facts. 

As  Heavenly  Bodies,  with  the  exception  of  the  moon,  are 
millions  of  miles  from  the  sun  and  earth,  the  following  rjiles 
must  be  observed  : 

First — The  formulas  should  give  these  distances  in  even 
millions  of  miles,  leaving  six  ciphers  to  be  added.     To  illus-  - 
trate : 

Our  Home  is  round  like  a  Bomb. 

Bomb  indicates  93  and  adding  the ''six  ciphers  gives  you 
93,000,000. 

Second — In  the  formulas  for  the  sun  and  moon  you  must 
first  give  the  name,  then  the  distance,  then  the  diameter  in 
miles,  and  lastly  the  revolution  on  axis.     To  illustrate  : 

The  Siui  is  round  like  a  Bomb,  (93,000,000  miles), 

and  at  times  so  hot  that  it's  a  detriment  to  my 

Wifcs  Ice-Houses,  (885,000  miles), 
the  worry  and  care  of  which  makes  her 

Unwell,  (Revolution,  25  days). 

For  the  Planets  the  formulas  to  be  given  are,  first,  their 
order ;  second,  their  name ;  third,  the  distance  from  the 
sun  ;  fourth,  the  diameter  ;  and  fifth,  the  revolution  around 
the  sun. 
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The  revolution  of  the  inferior  planets,  those  inside  the 
earth's  orbit,  are  given  in  days  ;  of  the  superior,  those  outside, 
including  the  earth,  are  given  in  years. 

The  full  figures  are  given  for  everything  but  distance, 
and  that  is  given  of  the  moon. 

To  illustrate  : 

Our  Home  (3d  word  in  table)  is  on  the  Earth  (earth  is  the 
third  planet),  which  is  round  like  a  Bomb,  93,000,000  (miles 
distance).  It  has  been  circumnavigated  by  Capt.  Eaton 
(7,912  'miles  diameter).  But  not  without  great  financial 
aid  (i  year  revolution). 

The  student  will  fill  out  the  spaces  in  the  manner  as  given 
in  illustration,  and  this  will  prove  a  good  exercise.  The 
Dictionary  at  the  back  of  book  will  be  of  great  aid. 


The  Solar  System. 

The  Sun'xs  round  like  a       Bomb,  (93,000,000: — Distance), 
and  is  not  congenial  to 

Half -full  Ice- Jioiises,  {^'^^,000: — Diameter), 
which  are  filled 

Anmtally.     (25  days: — Revolution). 

The  Moon,  when 

New,  Rises  with  the  Sun,  (240,000 : — Distance), 
when  full  makes  pleasant 

Night  ]\\Uchc's,  (2,160: — Diameter), 
and  a  pleasant  time  to 

Nap.     (29  days  : — Revolution). 
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The  Planets. 

A  Hood  is  not  as  good  to  hold  Mercury  (Mercury). 

as  a  Jf?/^,  (37,000,000: — Distance), 

but  either  is  better  than  a 

Mattress,  (3,140: — Diameter), 
or  a  Fife.      (88  : — Revolution  around  the  Sun). 

The  Hen  flew  on  the  Vines,  (Venus). 

but  was  caught  by  our 

Chief,  (68,000,000  : — Distance), 
who  put  him  into  the 

Oak  Cases,  (7,700  : — Diameter), 
which  was  held  together  by  a 

New  Nail.      (225  days: — Revolution). 

Our  Home  is  on  the  Earth,  (Earth). 

which  is  round  like  a 

Bomb,  (93,000,000  : — Distance), 
and  has  been  circumnavigated  by  some 

Captain,  (7,912  : — Diameter), 
but  not  in  a  Day.      (i  year: — Revolution). 

The  Miser's  Heir  sold  his  fine  Myrrhs  (Mars). 

so  says  his  Attorney,  (142,000,000: — Distance), 

whose  name  is         Aaron  Swiss,  {/^,200: — Diameter), 
and  not  Owen,  (2  years  : — Revolution. 

///.  Juniper.  (JuriTER). 

(485,000,000  : — Distance). 

(88,95  ^  • — Diameter). 

(12  years: — Revolution). 
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Witch.  Satan.  (Saturn). 

(892,000,000 : — Distance). 

(79,000 : — Diameter). 

(29  years : — Revolution). 

Key.  ^  (Uranus). 

(1,800,000,000 : — Distance). 

(35,000  : — Diameter). 

(84  years : — Revolution). 

Foe.  (Neptune). 

(280,000,000  : — Distance). 

(41,500: — Diameter). 

(164  years: — Revolution). 

The  Asteroids,  revolving  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  are 
numerous,  and  to  give  their  average  distance  from  the 
Sun,  we  would  say  every  one  discovered  appears  as  a 

Nezv  Fire,  284. 

Saturn's  Rings. 

From  the  surface  of  the  planet  to  the  inner  ring, 

miles  20,000 

From  the  Plain,  (Planet)  to  the  Satin,  {Saturn). 

ring  there  are  many  rings  of  Nice  Sices. 

Breadth  of  the  inner  ring,  miles  17,000 

In  a  Ring  (Inner  Ring),  there  is  many  a  finger 

like  White  Wax  which  Seivs. 

Interval  between  the  rings,  miles  1,800 

Betzvecn  two  e?ir-rings  there  are  many         White  Faces. 
Breadth  of  the  outer  ring,  miles  10,500 

A  Broad  and  large  Ring  is  often  worn  with 

Ties  and  Laces. 
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Extreme  dimensions  from  outside  to  outside, 

miles  176,000 
An  Extreme  DemijoJin  may  be  made  of 

White  Clay  Balls- 


Signs  of  the  Zodiac. 

1.  Aries, 

2.  Taurus, 

3.  Gemini, 

4.  Cancer, 

5.  Leo, 

6.  Virgo, 

A  Hood  is  often  put  on  when  we  Arise, 

Our  Hen  was  stolen  by  Tories, 

A  Home  often  has  a  Gem  in  it. 

The  Heir  died  from  a  Cancer, 

He  is  too  ///  to  play  with  Leo, 

A  Witch  is  not  as  good  as  a  Virgin, 

The  Key  is  in  the  Library, 

My  Foe  was  killed  by  a  Scorpion, 

An  Abbey  often  contains  a  Sagc-zvho-tarries, 

The  Woods  is  a  place  where  we  Capture  Coons, 

Capricormis. 
His  Death  will  Square  11s,  Aquarius. 

At  Dawn  one  house  was  blown  to  Pieces,  Pisces. 

The  Z"r«<'  TJicory  of  tJic  Solar  System  w3iS  discovered 
by  Copernicits,  who  observed  the 

Z«z£;  of  the  Moon.    1532 


7- 

Libra, 

8. 

Scorpio, 

9- 

Sagittarius, 

10. 

Capricornus, 

II. 

Aquarius, 

12. 

Pisces. 

Aries. 

Taurus. 

Gemini. 

Cancer. 

Leo. 

Virgo. 

Libra. 

/'C 

Scorpio. 

e^j, 

Sagittarius. 
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The  Sextants,  invented  by  Tyeho  Brake,  are  used  on 

vessels  with  sails  and  Sail  less.    1550 

New  Style  was  created  by  Gregory  XIII.,  who  set 
forward  the  days  in  the  year  to  the  number  of 

Eleven.    1582 

New  Style,  or  Gregorian  Year,  was  established  in 
Great  Britain  by  Act  of  Parliament,  when  the 
old  style  began  to  Decline.    1752 

The    Telescope  Invented  by  Porta  and  Jansen,  and 

mounted  on  a  Tall  Base.    1590 

Jupiter's  Satelites  were  discovered  hy  Jansen,  who 

found  their  orbit  to  be  an  Eclipse.      1590 

Gallileo   Constructed   his  first   Telescope ;    they  are 

now  used  in  observatories  and  CJiateaics.      1610 

The  First  Transit  of  Venus  on  record  was  calculated 
and  discovered  by  Horrox,  E7tg.,  Nov.  24,  old 
style,  at  3  P.M.,  when  he  saw  its  shadow  on  a 
piece  of  white  paper,  which  appeared  as  a 

Whitish  Map.      1639 

Saturn' s  Rings,  discovered  by  Hnggens,  Hoi.,  make 

the  planet  look  like  a  Jewel  in  a  Hoop.      1659 

The  Planet  Herschel,  discovered  by  Sir  Wni.  Hers- 

chel,  a  discovery  one  might  Covet.      1781 

Le  Verriere's  Planet,  Neptune,  discovered  by  Le  Ver- 
riere,  and  in  distance  all  other  planets 

Overreach.      1 846 

Transit  of  Venus,  when  many  telescopes  were  used, 

Heavy  and  Fine.     1882 
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The  Velocity  of  Light  was  first  discovered  by  Roe- 
iner,  Dan.,  who  found  that  Hght  flies  swifter 
than  a  -  Dashy  Eagle.      1675 

LigJit   in   a  seeond  travels    192,000    miles  without 

making  a  noise  Hke  the        Deep  Noisy  Seas.      192,000 

Treaties  of  Peace. 

Formulas  for  the  Treaties  of  Peace  are  similar  to  those 
for  other  modern  events.  The  formula  is  constructed  on 
the  Place  where  the  Treaty  was  held  ;  or  on  the  Name  by 
which  it  is  known,  and  gives  its  date. 

Troyes,  Treaty  of:    Henry  V.,   Fr.,  and  Duke  of 

Burgundy,  1420 

Troy  is  a  city  that  is  now  in  Riiins. 

Cambray,    League   of;    France,   Spain,   Germany 

and  the  Pope  vs.  Venice,  1508 

A  Calm-bay  is  Still  and  Safe. 

Nuremburg,   Treaty   of;     Charles  V.,    Ger.,    and 

Protestants,  1532 

A  Neiv-bjirg  contains  a  Tall  Man. 

Passau,  Treaty  of;   Charles  V.  and  Protestants,  1552 

A  Pasha,  or  Oriental  Governor,  is  as  over-bearing 
as  a  Tall  Lion. 

Chateau    Cambresis,    Treaty   of;     France,    Spain, 

Piedmont,  1559 

A  Chateau  is  a  building  where  kings'  subjects  live 

L.oyal  and  Happy, 
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Lubeck,  Peace  of;   Denmark  and  Germany,  1629 

A  Loiv  back  to  a  chair  is  about  as  high  as  the 

Chin  of  a  Boy. 

Ratisbon,   Peace  of;     German  Protestant  Princes 

and  Allies,  1630 

A  Rat's  Bones  rattling  is  not  as  musical  as  bell 

Chimes. 

Westphalia,  Peace  of;   France  and  Sweden,  1648 

A   Western  Vale  would  make  a  good  pasture  for  the 

Giraffe. 

Hague,    the,    Treaty    of;    Great    Britain,   France 

and  Holland,  1659 

Hay  is  often  transported  in  a  Shallop. 

Breda,  Peace  of;   Great  Britain  and  Holland  :  New 

York  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  1667 

A  Braider  can  braid  more  straw  than  a 

Dutch  Jockey. 

Lisbon,  Peace  of;   Spain  and  Portugal,  1668 

A  Lazy  bone  does  not  belong  to  a  Dutch  Chief. 

Westminster,    Peace   of;     Great  Britain,   Holland 

and  Spain,  1674 

A   Westerti  minister  is  not  always  a  Shaker. 

Nimwegen,  Peace  of;   Germany  and  France,  1679 

Nine  wagons  take  up  more  room  than  a 

Huge  Cab. 

Fontainbleau,  Peace  of;   Denmark  and  Sweden,  1679 

A  Fountain  bine  discharges  water  enough  to  fill  a 

Huge  Clip. 
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Augsburg,    League   of;    Holland,    Great  Britain, 

Germany  and  Spain  vs.  France,  1686 

An  August  bug  is  sometimes  used  in  catching  a 

SJiy  Fish. 

Ryswick,  Peace  of;   France  and  Allies,  1697 

A  Rising  wick  in  a  cheap  candle  is  a 

CJicap  Wick. 

Legislative  Union,  Treaty  of;  England  and  Scot- 
land, 1706 
A  Legislative  Union  often  unites  a 

Duke  and  a  Sage. 

Pruth,  Treaty  of ;  Russia  and  Turkey,  171 1 

A  Pru7ie  is  sometimes  taken  when  we    Take  a  Date. 

Utrecht,  Treaty  of;  Great  Britain,  France  and  Spain,      3 171 
New  Tricks  are  sometimes  played  by  boys  at  an 

Acadcfny. 

Quadruple    Alliance ;     Great    Britain,    Germany, 

Holland  and  France,  17 18 

A  Quadruped  or  Lion  is  not  usually  a         Quiet  Foe. 

Aix  la  Chapelle,  Peace  of;  Great  Britain,  France, 

Spain  and  Prussia,  1748 

An  Excellent  Chapel  often  has  an  Oak  Roof. 

Paris,  Peace  of;   Great  Britain  and  France,  1763 

A  Pie-ce  of  Paris  Plaster  might  be  stolen  by  a  thief 
before  the  officers  could  Catch  Him. 


Paris,  Treaty  of;   Great  Britain  and  United  States,  1783 

d  as  an 
Oak  of  Fame. 


A  Tree  in  Paris  might  be  as  celebrated  as  an 
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Campo  Formio,  Treaty  of;  France  and  Austria,  1797 

A  Camp  is  Forming  while  soldiers  are      Equipping. 

Luneville,  Peace  of;   France  and  Austria,  1801 

A  Loon  in  a  Villc,  when  in   a  rage,    make   strike  a 
villager  with  his  Fist. 

Amiens,  Peace  of;   Great  Britain  and  France,  1802 

Amiable  People  do  not  often  commit  a     Heavy  Sin. 

Presburg,  Peace  of;  France  and  Austria,  1805 

A  Pressed  Bug  is  oftener  found  in  a  Vessel. 

Rhine,  the.  Confederation  of;   German  States,  1806 

TJie    Confederation   of   the   Rhine   made    many   a 
peaceful  Visage. 

Tilsit,  Treaty  of;  France,  Russia  and  Prussia,  1807 

A  Tea  Set  is  often  used  when  a  Wife  is  Sick. 

Milan,  Decree  of;  by  Napoleon,  1807 

A  Miller  s  Deeree  is,  always  to  Have  a  Saek. 

Cintra,  Convention  of;  France,  Spain   and  Great 

Britain,  1808 

A    Century    Convention    meets    every  century,   the 

members  sitting  on  a  Heavy  Sofa. 

Ghent,  Peace  of;  Great  Britain  and  United  States,  18 14 

A  Gent  or  gentleman  is  not  usually  a  Fighter. 

Vienna,  Congress  of  AUied  Sovereigns  at,  1815 

A  Piano  makes  better  music  than  a  Fiddle. 

Holy  Alliance,  Treaty  of;  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria 

and  France,  18 15 

The  Holy  Alliance  at  St.  Petersburg,  was  conducted 

Devoittly. 
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Mexico,  Treaty  of;   Mexico  and  United  States,  1848 

Treating  a  Mexican  will  make  him  civil  when 

Half  Rough. 

Japan,  Treaty  of;    United  States  and  Japan,  1854 

Treating  a  Japanee  does  not  cost  as  much  as  to 

Fee  a  Lawyer. 

Treaty    of    Peace    Signed    between     Russia    and 

Turkey,  1879 

A  Piece  of  a  Rushing  Turkey  is  often  taken   from   a 
turkey  fattened  in  a  Heavy  Coop. 

Treaty    of    Peace    Signed    between    the    Central 

American  States,  1885 

Peace  ill  the  Centre  of  America  fills  the  country  with 
peace  Half  Full. 

Treaty  of  Peace  between  France  and  China,  1885 

Treaty  of  Peace  was  made   in   China  because   the 
people  thought  fighting  a  Heavy  Evil. 


Rules  for  Constructing  Formulas  to  Memorize  Heights 
of  Mountains,  Monuments,  Etc. 

As  the  heights  of  these  are  all  given  in  hundreds  of  feet 
the  ciphers  are  added  as  described  in  Bodies  of  Water,  82 
meaning  8,200,  124  meaning  12,400,  etc.  V  stands  for 
volcano.  We  give  the  following  mountains  in  their  order 
of  importance  and  size.  The  blank  spaces  should  be  filled 
out  at  the  pupil's  leisure. 
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Chief  Mountains. — North  America. 

FEET. 

St.  Elias  (Alaska),  18,000 

Saints  and  Liars  are   the    Last-to-go  together 

in   any  Device. 

Popocatepetl,  V.  (Mexico),  17,700 

A  Poor  Catei'pillar  on  Mixed  Corn  often  gets  a 

D?u'king. 

Orizaba,  V.  (Mexico),  17,400 

A  Hoary  Sailor  in  Mexico,  remaining  on  deck 

may  be  called  a  Decker. 

Whitney  (Sierre  Nevada),  14,900 

A   Wet  knee  in   the  Navy  is  not  as  comfortable 

as  a  Dry  Boy. 

Shasta  (Sierra  Nevada),  14,400 

A  Chase  in  a  Soiree  will  produce  an  Oiit-roar. 

Harvard  (Rocky  Mountains),  14,300 

//  is  Hard  Work  to  climb  the  Rocky  Mountains, 

unless  in  a  Dream. 

Long's  Peak  (Rocky  Mountains),  14,000 

A  Long  Peak  on  the  Rocks  reaches  above  high 

Trees.  ' 

Holy  Cross  (Rocky  Mountains),  14,200 

A  Holy  Cross,  if  Rugged,  may  make  one  shed  a 

Tear  A  Jiezv. 

Pike's  Peak  (Rocky  Mountains),  14,100 

A  Pike  or  Peak,  on  a  Rock,  will  make  one  who 

climbs  it  Tired. 
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Fremont's  Peak  (Rocky  Mountains),  13,600 

A  Free  iJio2intain  Peak  on  a  Rock  is  not  free  for 

any  one  to  Damage. 

Mitchel  (Black  Mountains),  6,707 

When  MucJi  ill  one  may  wear  a  Black 

Cheap  Sacgne. 

Washington  (White  Mountains),  6,200 

Washing  di.  White  Mil  may  make  it  Shine. 

Hecla,  V.  (Iceland),  5, 100 

Catskill  (New  York),  3,000 

Chief  Mountains.— South  America. 

Illampu  (Andes),  22,800 

Aconcagua  (Andes),  22,400 

Chimborazo,  V.  (Andes),  21,400 

Arequipa,  V.  (Andes),  20,300 

Cotopaxi,  V.  (Andes),  19,000 

Chief  Mountains. — Europe, 

Elburz  (Caucasus),  18,500 

Blanc  (Alps),  15,800 
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Maladetta  (Pyrenees),  1 1 , 1 00 

Etna,  V.  (Sicily),  10,800 

Carpathian  (Highest  Peak)  9,900 

Corno  (Apennines),  9>500 

Ural  (Highest  Peak),  5,400 

Vesuvius,  V.  (Italy),  3,90° 

Chief  Mountains.— Asia. 

Everest  (Himalayas),  29,100 

Kanchinjinga  (Himalayas),  28,100 

Hindoo-Koh  (Hindoo  Koosh),  20,000 

Ararat  (Armenia),  12,700 

Mount  Sinai  (Arabia),  8,200 

Chief  Mountains.— Africa. 

Kilimanjaro  (Mountains  of  the  Moon),  18,700 

Kenia  (Mountains  of  the  Moon),  1,800 
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Heights  of  Build iui^s,  Towers,  Monunients,  Etc. 

As  there  are  no  buildings  that  require  more  than  three 
figures  to  give  their  heights,  the  formulas  give  the  figures 
for  the  full  height. 

Washington    Monument,    highest   shaft    in    the 

world,  Washington,  D.C.,  555 

Cologne  Cathedral,  510 

Cologne  in  a  Cathedral  is  much  used  by  Ladies. 

Strasburg  Cathedral,  468 

Straw  in  a  Cradle  is  not  as  good  as    Hair  or  Chajf. 

Tower  of  Babel,  680 

At  the  Tower  of  Babel  the  Lord  confounded  the 

language  of  the  Chiefs. 

Temple  of  Belus,  Babylon,  666 

A  Bee  loose  in  Babylon  would  make  one 

Shy,  Shy  and  Shy. 

Pyramids  of  Egypt,  (Cheops  highest),  530 

A  Pair  of  Mits  can  be  made  of  the  wool  of   Lambs. 

Church  of  St.  Martin,  Landshut,  460 

A  Sainted  Martyr   esteems    his    faith    of  more 

value  than  earthly  Riehes. 

St.  Peter's,  Rome,  448 

St.  Peter  s  is  higher  than  any  building  in  Rome, 

and  has  a  Higher  Roof. 

St.  Stephen's  Cathedral,  Vienna,  441 

-SV.  Stephen  met  with  a  martyr's  death  for  which 

his  church  was  Reared. 
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Salisbury  Cathedral,  404 

Salt  Berries  are  not  good  when  Raw  and  Sour. 

Church  of  St.  Mary,  Lubeck,  400 

A  Merry  Church  often  has  Roses. 

Amiens  Cathedral,  383 

Amen  in  a  Cathedral  being  said,  the  people 

Move  Home. 
Cathedral,  Florence,  n^ 

Floivers  in  a  Cathedral  cost  Some  Cash. 

Hotel  de  Ville,  Brussels,  374 

A  Hotel  with  Brussels  carpet  requires       Soinc  Care. 

Walls  of  Babylon,  350 

The  Jieight  of  the  Wall  of  Babylon  is  given  in 

feet,  not  Miles. 

Victoria  Tower,  Westminster  331 

TJic  Victoria  Tower  was  not  built  in  honor  of 

MaJiomct. 
Bell  Tower,  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  323 

TJic  Bell  Tozver  of  Venice  sends  music  to 

Many  a  Home. 

Capitol,  at  Washington,  including  statue,  307 

The  Capitol  is  so  high  that  the   features   of  the 

statue  are  as  invisible  as  if  covered  with  a  Mask. 

Trinity  Church,  New  York,  284 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  by  the  Trinitarians, 

will  be  abandoned  Never. 

Cleopatra's  Needle,  68 

A  Clear  Patriot  may  be  called  a  patriot  Chief. 
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Bunker  Hill  Monument,  230 

TJie  Bunker    Hill    Monument   reminds    us  of 

many  patriots'  Names. 

City  Hall,  Baltimore,  227 

A  City  Hall,  or  Ball  Room  floor ,  often  presents 

a  .  Ujiion  Gay, 

Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa,  190 

The  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa  inclines  like  Steps. 

Washington  Monument,  Baltimore,  188 

The  Washington  Mo7iiinient  is  taller  than  a 

White  Fife. 

Shot   Tower,    Baltimore,    the    highest  in    the                187 

world. 

The   Shot   from    the    Tower  falls  to  a  pool    of 

water,  which    may   be    called  a  Wet  Cave. 

Heights  of  Waterfalls  and  Ciscades. 

Cerosoli  Cascade,  Alps,  Switzerland  2,400 

Sea-rustling  may  be  heard  on  Narrow  Seas. 

Falls  of  the  Arve,  Savoy,  1,100 

Every  Safe   Voyage  escapes  loss  by  the 

Tides  of  the  Sea. 

Montmorency  Falls,  near  Quebec,  250 

Money-rents  in  Quebec  are  collected  by  Nezv  Laws. 

Lauterbrunn,  near  Lake  Thun,  Switzerland,  900 

L^cather  hroivn  is  often  cut  in  Pieces. 

Falls  of  Terni,  near  Rome,  300 

Falls  Turn  Lligh  and  fall  low  in  Masses. 
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Niagara  Falls,  North  America,  164 

The  Water  of  Niagara  pours  down  in  a 

White  Shozver. 
Genesee  Falls,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  97 

Genesis  is  the  Bible's  first  Book. 

Passaic  Falls,  New  Jersey,  7 1 

A  Pussy  does  not  wear  a   Jersey,    as   it   is   not 

worn  by  a  Cat. 

Rules    for     Constructing     Formulas    for    Memorizing 
Lengths  of  Oceans,  Seas,  Lakes,  Bays,  Rivers,  Etc. 

Rule  i. — As  all  bodies  of  water  are  given  in  even 
hundreds  of  miles  long,  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  the 
formulas  for  the  numbers,  viz  :  i,  2,  3,4,  5,  etc.;  the  ciphers 
are  left  off — it  being  understood  that  they  are  to  be  added, 
4  meaning  400,  ii  meaning   i,ioo,  45,  4,500,  etc. 

Rule  2. — If  the  body  of  water  is  hundreds  of  miles  and 
a  fractional  part  of  a  hundred,  the  full  articulation  must  be 
given,  viz.:  The  Potomac  is  450  miles  long.  The  formula  for 
450  should  be  given  in  full,  for  if  we  follow  Rule  i  in  this 
case,  by  adding  two  ciphers,  it  would  give  us  450  hundreds. 

Rule  3. — In  selecting  a  key- word  or  phrase  which  is  to 
give  you  the  lengths,  endeavor  to  have  it  bear  some  asso- 
ciation with  the  Homophonic  Analogy.  If  you  can't  find 
an  analogy,  then  use  the  original  name.     Example  : 

MILES. 

Yukon  River,  2,000 

Netv  Corn  is  very  Nice. 

Nezv  Corn  is  the  Homophonic  Analogy,  and  nice  gives 
the  length.     Examples : 


4o6 
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8,400 


2,200 


Oceans. 

Pacific  Ocean,  11,000 

(This  is  the  only  body  of  water  that  is  given  in  thousands 
of  miles.) 

Take  this  Specific  on  the  Ocean  and  you  will  be 

able  to  perform  great  Deeds. 

Atlantic  Ocean, 
ATs  Antics  on  the  Ocean  nearly  brought  on  an 

Affray. 

Seas. 

Mediterranean  Sea,  south  of  Europe, 

The  analogy  here  is  hard  to  find  ;    use  the  original 

In  the  Mediterranea7i  Sea  are  ships  of  the         Union. 

Caribbean  Sea,  north  of  South  America, 
This  Crab  been  in  the  Sea  and  is  very 

Red  Sea,  west  of  Asia, 

This  Raddish  Sec  was  given  me  by  the 

China  Sea,  south  of  China, 

The  Chinee  s  Tea  at  Sea  is  packed  in 

Japan  Sea,  east  of  Chinese  Empire, 

The  Jap  at  Sea  who  saved  me  was  a 

Black  Sea,  south  of  Russia, 

My  Back  at  Sea  troubled  me,  so  I  was  very      Weak. 

Baltic  Sea,  west  of  Russia, 

The  Bald  Eagle  at  Sea  did  not  act  very  SJiy. 

Caspian  Sea,  south  of  Russia, 

Cast  a  Pin  in  the  Sea,  then  make  a  Wish. 


TougJi. 


Waiter. 

Tin. 

Daisy. 


1,800 

1,400 

1,200 

1,000 

700 

600 

600 
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Students    will   fill    out  these  spaces  at  their  leisure,   so 
as  to  memorize  these  bodies  of  water  quickly. 

Okhotsk  Sea,  east  of  Siberia,  600 

North  Sea,  north  of  Holland,  400 

Gulfs. 

Gulf  of  Mexico,  south  of  United  States,  1,000 

Gulf  of  California,  west  of  Mexico,  700 

Bays. 

Hudson  Bay,  in  Canada,  1,000 

Baffin's  Bay,  northern  part  of  Canada,  600 

Chesapeake  Bay,  240 

Lakes. 

Superior  Lake,  between  United  States  and  Canada,  400 

Michigan  Lake,  northeast  part  of  United  States.  330 

Great  Slave  Lake,  central  part  of  Canada,  300 

Huron  Lake,  southern  part  of  Canada,  251 
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Erie  Lake,  between  United    States  and  Canada,  275 

Ontario  Lake,  eastern  part  of  Canada  1 90 

Chief   Rivers — North  America. 

Mississippi,  in  connection  with  the  Missouri,  4,100 

Mackenzie,  2,300 

Arkansas,  2,100 

Yukon,  2,000 

St.  Lawrence,  (with  the  lakes),  2,200 

Rio  Grande,  1,800 

Saskatchewan,  1,700 

Columbia,  1,400 

Colorado,  1,200 

Ohio,  900 
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Susquehanna,  450 

Potomac,  450 

Chief  Rivers. — South  America. 

Amazon,  3, 800 

Plata,  (Parana  and  Paraguay),  2,400 

Orinoco,  1,600 

San  Francisco,  1,500 

Chief  Rivers. — Europe. 

Volga,  2,000 

Danube,  1,600 

Ural,  1,300 

Dnieper,  1,200 

Don,  1,100 

Petchora,  1,100 

Rhine,  800 
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Dwina,  800 

Elbe,  700 

Chief  Rivers. — Asia. 

Yang-tse-Kiang,  3, 300 

Yenisei.  2,800 

Hoang-ho,  2,700 

Lena,  2,400 

Indus,  1,800 

Amoor,  1,800 

Brahmapootra,  1,800 

Euphrates,  1,700 

Ganges,  1.600 

Chief  Kivers. — Africa. 

Nile,  4,000 

Niger,  3,000 
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Congo,  2,700 

Zambesi,  i  ,600 

Orange,  1,000 

In  constructing  formulas  for  the  population  of  cities,  give 
the  number  in  even  thousands,  adding  three  ciphers  to  make 
the  number  complete.  This  will  be  near  enough.  To  illus- 
trate : 

Brooklyn   853,945;   make  the   formula  854   v  a  1  o  r,  and 

8    5    4 
add  the  3  ciphers. 

New    York    1,710,715;    1,710,  t  i  gh  ts,    and  add   three 

I  7  I  o 
ciphers. 

Students  will  construct  their  own  formulas  where  I 
have  not. 


Examples  for  Meiiioriziiig  Twenty-eight  of  the  Largest 
Cities  in  the  United  States. 

My  Hood  \v2is  lost  in  New  York,  Netv  York,  N.   Y. 

but  I  found  it  in  my  Tights,  1,710,000 

1,719,615 

The  Hen  was  labeled  Chic  Cargo,  Chicago,  III. 

I  did  this  to  Disobey  my  Foe,  1,098,000 

1,098,576 
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My  Home  had  enough  treasure  to  Fill  a  Dell  Pa, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
and  I  don't  think  I  will  Tease  Hasley,  1,045,000 

1,044,894 

The  Heir  has  houses  in  the  Brick  Lane,      Brooklyn,  N.   V. 
but  to  go  through  it  at  night  requires  great 

Valor,  854,000 
853,945 

He  took  ///  in  the  City  of  Si.  Louis,  Si.  Louis,  Mo. 

in  work  for  a  cause  that  was  Righteous,  460,000 

460,357 

The  Witch  was  driven  out  of  the  Boss  Toxvn, 

Boston,  Mass. 
which  was  a  Rare  SJiozv,  446,000 

446,507 

The  Key  was  given  to  the  baby  but  he  Bazols  the  More; 

Baltimore,  Md. 
this  at  least  was  the  Rumor,  434,000 

434,151 

Our  Foe  escaped  to  San  Francisco;         San  Francisco,  Cal. 
in  the  paper  I  will  give  him  a  New  Puff,  298,000 

297,990 

At  the  Abbey  in  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  0. 

I  wore  this  New  Badge,  296,000 

The  Wooa's  Trees  Cleave  to  Land,  Cleveland. 

so  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring  Ozven  a  Chair,  262,000 

261,546 
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The  student,  in  filling  out  these  exercises,  should  give  the 
population  in  even  figures,  as  directed  in  this  lesson.  New 
Orleans,  correct  population  241,993,  should  be  made  242,- 
000;  Pittsburgh  283,437,  should  be  made  239,000,  etc. 


10 


Woods, 


New  Orleans,  La. 


II 


Death, 


241,995 
Pittsburg,  Pa 


12 


13 


Dawn, 
Tomb, 


238.473 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


14 


Door, 


205,669 
Milwaickee,  Wis. 


15 


Hotel, 


204,150 
Newark,  N.  J. 


16 


Dutch, 


181,518 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


17 


Waiting, 


164,738 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


163,987 
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i^ 


19 


Deafy 


Depot, 


Louisville,  Ky. 

161,005 
Omaha,  Neb. 


20 


23 


25 


26 


News, 


2 1  Knight, 


Ufiion, 


Name, 


24  Honor, 


Nail, 


Hinge, 


139,520 
Rochester,  N   Y. 

138,327 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

133,159 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

132,156 
Providence,  R.  I. 

132,043 
Indiafiopolis,  Ind. 

107,445 
Allegheny ,  Pa. 

106,967 
Deliver,  Col. 


106,760 
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27  Yankee,  Albany,  N.   Y. 

94,640 

28  Knife,  Columbus,  O. 

90,398 

New  York  Census  is  the  Municipal  Census  of  October 
1890.  Brooklyn  Census  is  the  Municipal  Census  of  Novem- 
ber, 1890. 

FIFTH  AND  LAST  LESSON. 

Instructions  for  Arranging,  Delivering  and  Reporting 
Speeches,  Sermons,  etc. 


Rule  i. — To  memorize  a  speech,  sermon,  or  discourse 
of  any  kind,  associate  the  first  prominent  thought,  point, 
illustration  or  idea,  with  the  Nomenclature  Table  in  their, 
order,  viz  :  Hood,  Hen,  Home,  Heir,  III,  etc.,  to  the  end, 
and  you  will  find  that  for  the  ordinary  discourse,  from 
twenty-five  to  forty  words  of  the  Table  will  be  all  that  will 
be  necessary  for  you  to  use.  After  a  little  practice  you  will 
find  that  this  will  be  almost  like  hearing  the  discourse  re- 
peated three  or  four  times,  and  it  will  be  the  means  of  fixing 
it  in  the  mind  more  permanently  than  the  ordinary  method 
of  study.     To  illustrate  : 

For  instance,  you  are  called  upon  to  give  a  discourse  be- 
fore the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

You  wish  to   speak   of  six  different  subjects :    ist.    Law 
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Breaking ;  2d.  Gluttony  and  Selfishness ;  3d.  Home  In- 
fluences;  4th.  Wealth;  5  th.  The  Results  of  Extravagance  ; 
6th.    Lawlessness  in  general. 

You  take  the  first  word  in  the  Nomenclature  Table,  Hood, 
and  you  could  associate  a  Robbery  or  theft  and  hiding  his 
spoils  in  a  Hood,  to  conceal  and  carry  it  better  ;  this  would 
suggest  Law  Breaking. 

The  next  is  Gluttony  and  Selfishness.  Take  the  word 
Hen  and  associate  it  with  a  purpose  of  partaking  too  libe- 
rally of  the  flesh,  and  gorging  himself  without  considering 
the  comfort  of  his  guests. 

The  third  subject  is  Home  Influence.  Your  third  word 
is  Home,  and  you  could  associate  that  with  a  parent's  good 
advice,  example  and  Christian  life. 

The  fourth  subject  is  Wealth.  Your  fourth  word  is  Heir, 
which  would  suggest  money,  and  the  good  that  could  be 
accomplished  with  it  for  charity. 

Your  fifth  subject  is  Extravagance  and  its  Results.  Your 
fifth  word  is  ///,  which  would  suggest  that  subject ;  for, 
being  a  high  liver  and  extravagant,  and  not  having  a  care 
for  the  future,  you  become  poor,  and  from  lack  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  become  ill. 

Your  sixth  subject  is  Lawlessness  in  general.  The  sixth 
word  being  Witch,  would  suggest  all  that  was  bad,  and  of 
course  suggests  that  subject. 

With  a  little  practice,  the  student  will  find  this  method  of 
great  assistance,  always  remembering  that  practice  makes 
perfect. 
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lustructions  for  Memorizing  Prose,  Poetry  and  Knowl- 
edge of  all  Kinds. 

The  method  given  for  this  is  the  same  as  given  for  the 
Arranging,  Dehvering  and  Reporting  Speeches,  Sermons, 
etc.,  and  while  this  may  appear  at  first  tedious  and  trouble- 
some to  students  they  will  find  the  system  after  a  little 
practice  to  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  in  memorizing,  culti- 
vating and  increasing  the  power  of  concentration  and  imag- 
ination, which  will  prove  very  beneficial  and  desirable. 

Rule  I. — The  Poem,  Prose,  or  matter  to  be  learned  should 
be  read  over  carefully  once  or  twice — regardless  of  the 
Tabic.  Then  each  line  or  prominent  thought  should  be 
associated  with  the  corresponding  word  in  the  Table. 

If  the  student  has  mastered  the  Nomenclature  Table 
thoroughly  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  write  the 
words  of  the  Table,  but  only  to  think  of  them  as  they  sug- 
gest themselves  to  the  mind. 

Rule  2. — In  Poetry  it  is  always  best  to  impress  clearly  on 
the  mind  the  first  word  of  each  line.  But  in  a  long  poem 
it  is  better  not  to  associate  a  word  of  the  Table  with  each 
line  of  the  poem  but  with  each  stanza,  if  written  in  stanzas; 
if  not,  then  with  about  every  four  lines,  as  the  student  may 
find  convenient. 

Rule  3. — Prose  and  other  Knowledge  to  be  memorized 
can  be  committed  in  the  same  manner — by  associating  a 
word  of  the  Table  with  each  sentence  or  any  number  of 
words  desired.  If  this  method  should  appear  objectionable 
to  the  critic,  in  defence  we  say — that  everything  we  remem- 
ber by  the  ordinary  process   is   remembered   by  something 
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else.  We  remember  the  fourth  of  anything  by  the  figure 
4,  the  ninth  of  anything  by  the  figure  9,  etc.  Now  to  the 
eye  or  mind  of  the  student  an  Heir  (representing  the  fig- 
ure 4),  and  an  Abbey  (representing  the  figure  9),  cannot  be 
less  beautiful  or  more  objectionable  than  the  plain  figures  4 
and  9 — and  we  must  use  this  process,  as  we  can  remember 
by  these  words  and  their  associations  better  than  simply 
using  the  ordinary  figures  or  the  old  method  of  hard  study. 
Therefore  in  memorizing  prose  or  other  solid  matter,  we 
should  associate  a  certain  number  of  words,  a  sentence  or  a 
paragraph,  with  a  word  of  the  Nomenclature  Table.  Then, 
in  recalling  the  word  of  the  Table  it  readily  suggests  the 
-words,  sejitence,  paragraph  or  idea.  All  we  ask  is  that  the 
Public  give  this  a  fair  trial,  and  the  most  skeptical  person 
cannot  fail  to  be  convinced  of  the  utility  of  this  system — 
always  bearing  in  mind  the  great  amount  of  time  and  labor 
usually  expended  in  memorizing  things  which  are  after- 
wards even  easily  and  quickly  forgotton,  but  by  these 
methods  they  are  so  impressed  upon  the  mind  that  it  is 
nearly  impossible  to  forget. 


Rules  for  Memorizing-  Columns  of  Figures,  Etc. 

Rule  i. — First  commit  to  memory  a  number  of  Avords 
which  represent  different  figures,  and  which  you  will  find 
given  numerically  in  the  Dictionary  in  the  back  of  this 
book. 

Rule  2. — Then,  after  allowing  some  one  to  write  ten  or 
twenty-five  columns  of  figures,  numbered  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  etc. 
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in  the  order  as  they  are  written,  take  Nomenclature  Table 
and  associate  each  word  of  the  Table  in  their  order  with  the 
key -word  or  phrase  that  you  select  to  represent  each  column 
of  figures. 

You  will  be  surprised,  after  a  little  practice,  at  the  number 
of  columns  you  can  commit  to  memory  by  this  practice.  To 
illustrate : 


Examples  in  Memorizing  Figures. 

1  0,526     The  Hood  \^2iS  used  by  Sally  Nash 

2  782     To  conceal  the  Hen,  which  she 

thought  Gay  Fun. 

3  817     At  Home  she  is  always  Fighting. 

4  1,238     The  Heir   of  the  house   calls 

her  a  Wood  Nymph. 

5  014,840     When  ///  she  gathers  for  him 

Strawberries. 

6  01,742     The  Witch  in  the  wood   also 

sent  him  Stveet  Corn. 

7  0,526     The  Key  is  often  entrusted  to 

Sally  Nash, 

8  2,020     And  her  Foe  has  declared  her  a 

Nnisance. 

9  0,947     The  Abbey  is  often  visited  by 

her  and  Saybrook. 

10  7,414     In  the  Woods  they  often  climb 

the  Hickory  Tree, 
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1 1  4,05 1      Her  Death  some  day  will  be  the 

Restdt. 

12  0,511     At  Z)«ze;«  her  sister  Sally  Died, 

13  7,oi5j782     To  the  Z^;;z<^  she  was  taken  in  a 

Costly  Coffin, 

14  921,782     At  the  Z'6'(9r  of  which  they 

Opened  Coffin, 

15  824,504,800     At  the  Hotel  they  read  the 

Funeral  Services. 

The  student,  by  reading  this  Tale  over  once  or  twice,  will 
be  enabled  to  remember  all,  and  then  be  able  to  give  the 
figures  in  each  column  as  they  are  called  to  him  numerically 
or  in  3ds,  5ths,  8ths,  loths,  etc.  You  could  not  do  this  by 
the  ordinary  process  of  simply  remembering  the  figures  in 
five  times  that  time. 


Rules  for  Constructing  Formulas  for  Memorizing  Pop- 
ulations, Areas,  Latitudes  and  Longitudes  of  Coun- 
tries, States  and  Cities. 

In  formulas  for  the  population  of  countries,  give  the  num- 
ber in  even  millions,  six  ciphers  to  be  added  to  make  the 
number  complete — 62  meaning  62,000,000 ;  300  meaning 
300,000,000,  etc.  In  those  in  States  and  cities  in  even  thou- 
sands, three  ciphers  to  be  added  to  make  the  number  com- 
plete— 62  meaning  62,000;  3090  meaning  3,090,000;  655 
meaning  655,000,  etc. 

Where  the  census  of  any  country  calls  for  the  fractional 
part  of  millions,  as  in  327,645,000 — just  construct  formula 
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328  or  327,  as  you  think  best,  adding  the  six  ciphers.  In 
the  census  of  States  or  Cities,  if  given  in  fractional  part  of  a 
milHon  or  thousands,  as  2,456,380,  construct  formula  for 
2,456,  and  add  three  ciphers;  or  246,580,  construct  formula 
for  246  and  add  three  ciphers. 

In  constructing  formulas  for  Latitudes  and  Longitudes, 
construct  formula  so  Latitude  will  be  given  first  and  then 
Longitude  next. 

To  illustrate  : 
New  York,  Lat.  43"  Long.  74'' 

In  the  City  of  New  Yoi'k  they  have  a  Warm  Car. 

43        74 


The  following  valuable  statistics  and  information  have 
been  compiled  by  the  author  from  the  leading  authorities 
of  the  world,  and  therefore  should  be  considered  reliable. 

Settlement  and  Admission  of  the  States  of  the  Union, 
their  Area  and  Population. 

The  first  thirteen  are  the  original  States,  and  the  date 
given  is  the  time  of  their  settlement. 


1  Virginia, 

2  New  York, 

3  New  Jersey, 

4  Massachusetts, 

5  New  Hampshire, 

6  Connecticut, 

7  Maryland, 


Settled. 

Area  Sq.  Milks. 

Population. 

1607 

42,450 

1,659,000 

1614 

49,170 

5,982,000 

1618 

7.815 

1,441,000 

1620 

8,315 

2,345,000 

1623 

9,305 

376,000 

1633 

4,990 

746,000 

1634 

12,210 

1,040,000 
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Settled. 

Area  Sq.  Miles. 

Population. 

8 

Rhode  Island, 

1636 

1,250 

345,000 

9 

Delaware, 

1638 

2,050 

168,000 

10 

North  Carolina, 

1650 

52,250 

1,619,000 

1 1 

South  Carolina, 

1670 

30,570 

1,147,000 

12 

Pennsylvania, 

1682 

45,215 

5,249,000 

13 

Georgia, 

1733 

59,475 

1,834,000 

In  giving  the  population  of  the  States,  the  fractional  part 
of  the  thousand  has  been  omitted  so  formulas  could  be 
easily  constructed. 


Admission. 

Aeea  Sq.  Miles. 

Population. 

14. 

Vermont, 

P791 

9,565 

332,000 

15 

Kentucky, 

1792 

40,400 

1,855,000 

16 

Tennessee, 

1796 

42,050 

1,764,000 

17- 

Ohio, 

1802 

41,060 

3,667,000 

18 

Louisiana, 

1812 

48,720 

1,119,000 

19 

Indiana, 

1816 

36,350 

2,189,000 

20 

Mississippi, 

1817 

46,810 

1,285,000 

21 

Illinois, 

1818 

56,650 

3,818,000 

22 

Alabama, 

1819 

52,250 

1,508,000 

23 

Maine, 

1820 

33,040 

663,000 

24 

Missouri, 

1821 

69,415 

2,677,000 

25 

Arkansas, 

1836 

53,850 

1,255,000 

26 

Michigan, 

1837 

58,915 

2,090,000 

27 

Florida, 

1845 

58,680 

391,000 

28 

Texas, 

1845 

265,780 

2,232,000 
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29  Iowa, 

30  Wisconsin, 

31  California, 

32  Minnesota, 

33  Oregon, 

34  Kansas, 

3  5  West  Virginia, 

36  Nevada, 

37  Nebraska, 

38  Colorado, 

39  Washington, 

40  Montana, 

41  North  Dakota, 

42  South  Dakota, 

43  Idaho, 

44  Wyoming, 


Admission. 
1846 

1848 

1850 

1858 

1859 

1861 

1863 

1864 

1867 

1875 

1889 

1889 

1889 

1889 

1890 

1890 


1  Utah 

2  New  Mexico, 

3  Arizona, 

4  Indian, 

5  Alaska, 

6  Oklahoma, 

7  Dist.  of  Columbia, 


Aeka.  Sq.  Milks. 
50,025 

56,040 

158,630 

83,363 
96,030 

82,080 

24,780 

110,700 

77>5io 

103,925 

69, 1 80 

146,080 


) 


149,100 

84,800 
97,890 


\ 
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Population. 
1,907,000 

1,684,000 

1,204,000 

1,300,000 

313,000 

1,424,000 

761,000 

45,000 

1,057,000 

412,000 

351,000 

146,000 

183,000 

329,000 

85,000 

6 1 ,000 


Territories. 

Organized.     Area  Sq.  Miles 

Sept.     9,  1850  84,970 

Sept.     9,  1880  122,580 

Feb;    24,  1863  113,020 

June  30,  1834  30,980 

July    27,  1868  577,390 

May      2,  1890  39,450 

Sept.  16,  1790  70 


POPTTLATION. 
208,000 

145,000 

59,691 

not  known. 

do 

62,700 
230,000 
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Latitudes  and  longitudes  of  Capitals  of  the  States  and 

Territories. 


Longitudes  irom  1 

trreenwicli.                lat.  long. 

N. 

W. 

Richmond,  Virginia, 

38 

77 

A  Rich  Man  may  marry  a 

Virgin, 

who  may  keep  her 

Muff  in  a  Keg. 

Albany,  New  York, 

43 

74 

An  Albino  in 

New  York 

fainted  in  a 

Warm  Car. 

Trenton,  New  Jersey, 

40 

75 

Tread  on  a  New  Jersey,  and  the 

owner  will 

Rise  and  Call. 

Boston,  Massachusetts, 

42 

71 

A  Boss  Town  may  have  a 

Master 

and  an 

Iron  Gate. 

Concord,  New  Hampshire, 

43 

71 

A  Corn  Cob  is- safer  than  a 

New  Ham 

in  a 

Room  with  a  Cat. 

Hartford,  Connecticut,  42     73 

A  Hard  Fight  and  a  Camion  Cut 

may  cause  a  Runjiing  Home. 

Annapolis,  Maryland,  39     'j'j 

Apples  do  not  grow  on  Miry  Land, 

but  are  made  into  a  Home  Pie  by  a  Cook. 

Providence,  Rhode  Island,  -  41      71 

Providence,  or  care,  is  required  by  a 

Road  on  an  Island, 
which  often  has  a  toll  or  Road  Gate. 
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I.at.N.  Lunji.W. 

Dover,  Delaware,  39     75 

A  Dove  could  eat  a  Mellow  Pear 

easier  than  it  could  play  on  a  Home  Bugle. 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  ^6     79 

A  Relay  House,  North  of  a    Car  line,  often   keeps 

matches  in  a  Match  Cup. 

Columbia,  South  Carolina,  34     81 
Coal  and  Lumber  may  be  taken  South  of  a  Car  line 

on  a  Home  Raft. 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  40     j"] 

A  Hair  Stroke  may  be  made  with  a  Pencil 

without  much  Risking. 

Atlanta,  Georgia,  34     84 

A  Lantern  in  a  Gorge 

does  not  make  as  good  a  light  as  a  Merry  Fire. 

Montpelier,  Vermont,  44     73 

A  Mountain,  with  Verdiire, 

makes  a  good  place  to  play  a  Rare  Game. 

Frankfort,  Kentucky,  38      85 

A  Plank  Fort,  with  Canned  Turkey, 

would  be  a  good  place  for  soldiers  to 

Move  in  File. 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  ^^6     87 

A  Newish  Ville  in  Tenn.  has  a  Match 

and  a  Fig. 

Columbus,  Ohio.  40     ?,2) 

A  Clumsy  Bus  in  Ohio 

does  not  run  a  Ra^e  of  Fame. 
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Lat.N.  Luiig.W. 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  31      91 

A  Beate?i  Road,  traveled  by  Louis  and  Anna^ 

would  not  make  a  JShiddy  Boot. 

Indianapolis,  Indiana,  40     86 

A  Ijidian  Apple  may  be  eaten  by  an  Indian, 

but  is  not  as  fragrant  as  a  Rose  or  Fuchsia. 

Jackson,  Mississippi,  32      90 

Jack' s  Son  may  marry  a  Miss 

and  invite  Men  and  Boys. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  40     90 

A  Spring  in  a  Field  does   not   make   an   ///  Noise, 
and  is  good  to  water  a  Rose  or  Posy. 

Montgomery,  Alabama,  32     86 

A  Mountain  Gtiin  in  Alabama 

is  higher  than  the  sea,  but  is  not  the  home  of  as 

Many  Fish. 

Augusta,  Maine,  44     70 

In  August  we  like  to  re-  Main 

on  the  Aijy  Rocks. 

Jefferson  City,  Missouri,  38     92 

The    Chief  Son   of  a    City  sometimes  suffers   more 

Misery 
than  a  boy  with  a  Penny  Mnff. 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  35      92 

A  Little  Rock  will  not  float  as  well  as  an 

Ark  on  a  Sea 
made  of  Mellow  Pine. 
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Lat.N.  Lung.W. 

Lansing,  Michigan,  43     85 

Lancing  Fish  would  be  tiresome  work  if  there  were  a 

Room  Full. 
Tallahassee,   Florida,  30     85 

A  Tall  House  may  be  covered  with 

in  a 

Austin,  Texas,  30     98 

An  Eye-stone  and 


Flowers 
Mossy  Vale, 


do  not  make  as  good  a  dinner  as 


Tacks 
Mess  Beef. 


42     94 


Des  Moines,  Iowa, 

A  Deer  Moviiig  Away  might  frighten  a 

Wren  or  a  Pair. 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  43     89 

A  Mad  Son  may  reject  Wise  Counsel 

and  Roam  6^_^with  a  Boy. 

Sacramento,  California,  38    121 

The  Sacrament  is  administered  by  a  minister  with  a 

Call, 
Move  his  Tent. 


who  may  often 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  45     94 

St.  Paul  was  a 
and 

Salem,  Oregon,  45    123 

A  Sailor  may  take  an 
by 

Topeka,  Kansas  39     96 

Tobacco  in  Cajis  will  not  make  as  good  a    Home  Pie 
as  a  Peach. 


Minister 
Royal  Peer. 


Orange 
Rail  to  a  Town  Home. 
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Lat.N.  I^ong.W. 

Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  40     80 

A  Wheel  may  be  used  by  a  Western  Virgin, 

who  in  singing  will  Raise  her  Voiee. 

Carson,  Nevada,  39   120 

Garrisoned  Navy  officers  do  not  Mob  Towns. 

Lincoln,  Nebraska,  41      96 

Long  Corn,  in  a  iVkw  Basket, 

is  not  as  attractive  as  a  i?^<3?  Peach. 

Denver,  Colorado,  40   105 

A  Down  or  Fur  Collar  is  worn  with  a    Rosy  Tassel. 

Washington,  Olympia.     47    123 

A  Washing-  Tub  may  make  an  Old  Limper. 

so  may  a  Rocket  or  an  Enemy. 

Idaho,  Boise  City.     44   116 

The  Idea  of  a  Hoe  would  be  a  new  idea 

to  Boys  in  a  City. 

more  so  than  a  Rare  White  Dish. 


Montana,  Helena.     47    112 

Mountain  looks  like  a 
from  which  one  could  roll 


A  Mountain  looks  like  a  Hill  Leaiiing, 


Rock  and  Wood  Down. 

North  Dakota,  Bismark.     43      98 

In  North  Dakota  they  have  not  seen  Bismark, 

but  he  has  been  in  Rome  and  Bcouf. 

South  Dakota,  Pierre.     43     98 

In  Sonth  Dakota  they  serenaded  Pierre, 

and  made  him  Romp  with  Eve. 
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Lat.N.  Lon^.W. 

Wyoming,  Cheyenne.     41    105 

A  Woman  in  raising  chickens  may  have  a      Shy  Hen, 
which  is  neither  Rude  or  Docile. 

Territories  of  the  United  States. 

Utah,  Salt  Lake  City.     41    112 

Water  in  a  Salt  Lake, 

would  float  a  vessel  of  Red  or  White  Tin. 

New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe.     30   106 

New  Mixed  Corn  may  grow  in  a         Sandy  Field, 
and  would  make  better 

Mnsh  than  White  Sage. 

Arizona,  Prescott.     35    113 

A  Narrow  Zone  is  wide  enough  to    Press  a  Coat, 
in  a  Mild  or  Hot  Home. 

■  Indian,  Tahlequah.      ^,6     95 

A  Indian  Woman  may  be  called  a      Tall  Sqiiaiv, 
and  is  usually  not  MucJi  Pale. 

There    are    three    other   Territories    for  which   students 
can  construct  formulas  at  their  leisure,  viz  : 
District  of  Columbia, 

Alaska, 

Oklahoma, 


Battles  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  student  will  construct  the  formulas  for  memorizing 
according  to  the  Rules  given  in  this  book  headed  For 
Memorizing  Battles  of  the  Civil  War. 
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Students  will  find,  by  constructing  their  own  formulas 
for  these  battles,  in  a  separate  copy-book,  that  they  will 
become  more  proficient.     This  can  be  done  at  one's  leisure. 

Battles.* 

Star    of   the  West   fired    upon    off    Charleston 

Harbor,  Jan.  9.  1861 

Fort  Sumter  bombarded  by  Beauregard,  C, 

April  12,  1 86 1 
Harper's  Ferry  arsenal  destroyed  by  Federals, 

April  18,  1861 
Gosport   Navy  Yard,    Norfolk,   Va.,  destroyed 

by  F.,  April,  20,  1861 

Philippi,  W.  Va. — F.  v.,  June  3,  1861 

Big  Bethel,  Va. — C.  v. — Pierce,  F.  d.,  June  10,  1861 

Romney,  Va. — F.  v.,  June  11,  1861 

Boonsville,  Mo. — F.  v.,  June  17,  1861' 

Carthage,  Mo. — Ind.  July  5,  1861 

Rich  Mountain,  W.  Va. — Rosecrans,  F.  v.,     July  11,  1861 
Centreville,  Va.,  v  July  18,  1861 

Bull  Run,  Va.— C.  v,— McDowell,  F.  d.,  July  21,  1861 

Dug  Spring.  Mo. — Lyon,  F.  v.,  -  Aug.  2,  1861 

Wilson's  Crock,  Mo. — Lyon,  F.,  killed,  Aug.  10,  1861 

Hatteras  Lilet,  N.  C. — F.  v.,  Aug.  28,  1861,  2  days. 

Columbus,  Ky. — Seized  by  C,  Sept.  4,  1861 

Lexington,  Mo. — Price,  C.  v. — Mulligan,  F.  d., 

Sept.  17,  1 86 1,  4 
Ball's  Bluff.  Va. — Baker,  I^,  killed,  Oct.  21,  1861 

*  F.  stands  for  Federal ;  C.  for  Confederate  ;  v.  for  Victory  ;   d.  for 
defeat ;  Ind.  for  indecisive. 
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Port  Royal,  S.  C, — F.  v.,  Nov.  7,  1861 

Belmont,  Mo. — Grant,  F.,  Polk,  C. — Ind.,         Nov.  7,  1861 
Mill  Spring,  Ky — Thomas,  F.  v.,  Jan.  19,  1862,  2 

Fort  Henry,  Tenn. — Foot,  F.  v.,  Feb.  6,  1862 

Roanoke  Island,  N.  C. — Burnside,  F.  v.,  Feb.  8,  1862 

Fort  Donelson,  Tenn. — Surrendered  to  Grant,  F., 

Fed.  16,  1862 
Pea  Ridge,  Ark. — Curtis,  F.  v.,  Mar.  6,  1862,  3 

Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  Mar.  8,  1862 

New  Madrid,  Mo.— Pope,  F.  v.,  Mar.  14,  1862 

Newbern,  N.  C. — Burnside,  Y.  v.,  Mar.  14,  1862 

Winchester,  Va. — Shields,  F.  v..  Mar.  23,  1862 

Shiloh,  Tenn. — Grant,  F.  v.,  Beauregard,  C.  d. — 

A.  S.  Johnson  killed. — loss,  20,000,      April  6,  1862,  2 
P'ort  Pulaski,  Ga. — Gilmore,  F.  v.,  April  10,  1862,  3 

New  Orleans,  La. — Captured  by  Farragut,  F., 

April  25,  1862 
Butler,  F.,  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  May  i,  1862 

Williamsburg,  Va. — McClellan,  F.  v..  May  5,  r862 

Norfolk,  Va. — Captured  by  Wool,  C,  May  10,  1862 

Hanover  Court-House,  Va. — Captured  by  Fitz- 

John  Porter,  F.,  May  27,  1862 

Corinth,  Miss. — Evacuated  by  Beauregard,  C,  May  27,  1862' 
Seven  Pines  and   Fair   Oaks,  Va. — McClellan, 

F.  v..  May  31,  1862,  2 

Gunboat  Fight,  near  Fort  Pillow,  Tenn.,  June  4,  1862 

Memphis,  Tenn. — Captured  by  Davis,  C,  June  6,  1862 

Seven  Days'  Battle,  Va.— McClellan,    F.,   Lee, 

C,  June  26,  1862,  7 
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Cedar  Mountain,  Va. — Jackson,  C.  v. — Winder 

killed,  Aug.  9,  1862 

Pope's  Battle,  Manassas  and  Washington,  D.  C, 

— Curney  and  Stephens  killed. — Lee,  C.  v., 

Aug.  26,  1862,  7 
Richmond,  Ky. — Kirby  Smith,  C.  v.,  Aug.  30,  1862 

Lee  Invaded  Maryland,  Sept.  4,  1862,  4 

South  Mountain.  Md. — McClellan,  F.  v.,        Sept.  14,  1862 
Harper's  Ferry,  with    12,000  men,  surrendered 

to  Jackson,  C,  by  Miles,  F.,  Sept.  15,  1862 

Antietam,  Md. — McClellan,  F.,  and  Lee,  C,  Sept.  17,  1862 
luka,  Miss. — Rosecrans,  F.  v.,  Sept.  19,  1862,  2 

Corinth,  Miss. — Rosecrans,  F.  v.,  Oct.  3,  1862,  2 

Perryville,  Ky. — Unsuccessful  attack  by  Bragg, 

C,  Oct.  8,  1862 

Prairie  Grove,  Ark. — Blunt,  v.,  Dec.  7,  1862 

Battle   of  Fredericksburg,    Va. — Lee,   C.  v. — 

Federals  lost  12,000  men,  Dec.  13,  1862 

Kingston,  N.  C. — Foster,  v.,  Dec.  14,  1862 

Stone  River  or  Murfreesboro,   Tenn. — One   of 

the  fiercest  of  the  war.— Rosecrans,  F.   v., 

Dec.  31,  1862,  4 
Fort  Hindman  or   Ark.  Post. — McClernand,  F. 

v.,  Jan.  i  I,  1863 

Fort  Sumter,  S.  C. — Bombarded   by   Federals. 

— Dupont,  F.,  unsuccessful,  April,  7,  1863 

Port  Gibson,  Miss. — McClernand,  F.  v..  May  i,  1863 

Chancellorsville,  Va. — Lee,  C.  v. — Federals  lost 

18,000  men,  May  2,  1863,  2 

Fredericksburg,  Va,— Early,  C.  v.,  May  3,  1863,  2 
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Battle  of  Raymond,   Miss. — McPherson,  F.  v., 

May,  12,  1863 
Big  Black    River,   Miss. — McClernand,    F.    v., 

.   May  17,  1863 
Vicksburg,  Miss. — Federals  repulsed.  May  22,  1863 

Port  Hudson,  La. — Federals  repulsed,  May  27,  1863 

Brandy    Station,     Va. — By     cavalry. — Gregg, 

C.  v.,  June  9,  1863 

Gettysburg,    Pa. — Meade,    F.,    and    Lee,   C. — 

50,000  men  lost,  July  i,  1863,  3 

Helena,  Ark. — Attacked  by  Holmes,  F.,  July  4,  1863 

Surrender  of  Yicksburg,  Miss. — To    Grant,   F., 

by  Pemberton,  C,  July  4,  1863 

Port  Hudson,  La. — Surrendered  to  Banks,  F.,  July  8,  1863 
Destruction  of  Jackson,  Miss. — By  Sherman, F., 

July  16,  1863 
Fort  Wagner  Captured. — By  Federals,  Sept.  6,  1863 

Chattanooga,     Tenn. — Occupied    by     Critten- 
den, F.,  Sept.  8,  1863 
Little  Rock,  Ark. — Occupied  by  Steel,  F.,      Sept.  10,  1863 
Chicamauga,    Ga. — Bragg,    C.    v. — Rosecrans, 

F.,  lost  16,000  men,  Sept.  10,  1863,  2 

Chattanooga  and  Lookout   Mountain,   Tenn. — 

Federals  v — Bragg,  C.  d.,  Nov.  23,  1863,  3 

Knoxville,  Tenn. — Longstreet's,  C,  Siege,        Dec.  4,  1863 
Sherman's    Raid    from  Vicksburg  to  Meridian, 

Miss.,  Feb.  14,  1864 

Olustee  or  Ocean  Pond,  Fla. — Finnegan,  C.   v. 

— Seymore,  F,  d.,  Feb.  20,  1864 

Mansfield. — Banks,  F.  d,  April  8,  1864 
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Pleasant  Hill,  La. — Banks,  F.  v.,  April  9,  1864 

Fort  Pillow,   Tenn. — Captured   by  Forrest,  F., 

April  13,  1864 
Wilderness. — Grant,  F.,'  and    Lee,    C. — 30,000 

men  lost,  May  5,  1864,  3 

Spottsylvania    Court-House,  Va. — 20,000  men 

lost,  May  10,  1864 

Resaca,  Ga. — Sherman,  F.    v.,  Johnson,    C.  d., 

May  13,  1864,  3 
New  Market,  Va.— Sigel,  F.  d.,  May  15,  1864 

North  Anna,  Va. — Federals  v.,  May  23,  1864,  5 

Dallas,  Ga. — Sherman,  F.  v..  May  25,  1864,  4 

Tolopotomoy,  Va.,  May  30,  1864 

Cold  Harbor,  Va. — Grant,  F.,  repulsed  Lee,  C, 

June  I,  1864,  3 
Petersburg,    Va. — Grant,    F.    d. — 10,000   men 

lost,  June  16,  1864,  3 

Kenesaw  Mountain,  Ga. — Sherman,  F.  d.,  June  27,  1864 
Monocacy,  Md. — Wallace,  F.  v..  Early,  C.  d.,  July  9,  1864 
Atlanta,  Ga.— -Sherman,  F.  v. — McPherson  and 

Walker  killed,  July  22,  1864,  7 

Battle  of  Petersburg,  Va, — Federals  repulsed,  July  30,  1864 
Mobile  Bay,  Ala. — Farragut,  F.  v.,  Aug.  5,  1864 

Ream's  Station,  Va. — Weldon  Railroad. — Han- 
cock, F.  d.,  Aug.  25,  1864 
Jonesboro,  Ga. — Sherman,  F.  v.,                 Aug.  31,  1864,  2 
Winchester,  Va. — Sherman,  F.  v.,  Sept.  19,  1864 

The  student  Avill  observe  that  the  word  So  should  com- 
mence each  sentence  for  the  eleven  following  battles;  as  we 
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have  only  100  words  in  the  Table  and  as  there  are  11 1  bat- 
tles we  use  the  word  So  to  indicate  100. 

Fisher's  Hill,  V. — Sherman,  F.  v.,  Sept.  22,  1864 

Franklin,  Tenn. — Schofield,  F.  v.,  Nov.  30,  1864 

Nashville,  Tenn — Thomas,  F.  v.,  Dec.  15,  1864 

Averysboro,  N.  C. — Slocum,  F.  v..  Mar.  3,  1865 

Bentonville,  N.  C. — Slocum,  F.  v..  Mar.  19,  1865 

Fort  Steadman,  Petersburg,  Va.,  Mar.  25,  1865 

Dinwiddle  Court  House,  Va. — Sheridan,  F.  v..  Mar.  31,  1865 
Five  Forks,  Va. — Sheridan,  F.  v.,  April  i,  1865 

Petersburg,  Va. — Grant,   F.,  carries  the  other 

lines,  April  i,  1865 

Selma,  Ala. — Wilson,  F.,  Captured  the  city,    April  2,  1865 
Appomattox  Court  House,  V. — Lee,  C,   sur- 
renders to  Grant,  F.,  April  9,  1865 

If  you  are  not   able  to  find    a   proper  analogy,  use  the 
original  word. 


Eminent  and  ReniarkaMe  Persons. — Ancient. 

Homer,    a   poet,    supposed    to   have    flourished    in  ».  c. 

Greece,  907 

Lyeurgus,  a  Spartan  legislator  and  law-giver,  Greek,  884 

Sappho,  a  poetess,  fl.,  Greek,  614 

^sop,  of  Phrygia,  the  prince  of  fabulists,  fl.,    Greek,  597 

Solon,  the  illustrious  legislator  of  Athens,  fl.,  Greek,  594 

Confucius,  a  celebrated  philosopher,  fl.,  Chinese,  551 

Pythagoras,  a  celebrated  philosopher,  Greek,  497 

Aristides,  surnamed  "the  Just,"  a  statesman,  Greek,  467 

Herodotus,  one  of  the  earliest  historians,  fl.,    Greek,  456 
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B.  c. 


PIndor,  the  greatest  of  lyric  poets,  Greek,  442 
Pericles,  a  distinguished  orator  and  statesman,  Greek,  429 
Socrates,  one  of  the  greatest  of  ancient  philos- 
ophers, Greek,  400 
Epaminondas,  an  illustrious  Theban  general,  Greek,  362 
Xenophon,  a  celebrated  historian  and  general,  Greek,  300 
Plato,    a    philosopher ;     founder    of  the    Academy, 

Greek,  347 
Diogenes,    the    Cynic ;     a    philosopher ;     slept  in  a 

tub,                                                                     Greek,  323 

Alexander  the  Great,  King  of  Mace(^on,           Greek,  323 

Demosthenes,  one  of  the  greatest  of  orators,    Greek,  322 

Aristotle,  a  philosopher  ;  called  the  Stagyrite,  Greek,  321 

Euclid,  an  eminent  mathematician,  fl.,              Egypt,  300 

Theocritus,  a  pastoral  poet,  fl.,                            Greek,  285 

Epicurus,  founder  of  a  sect  of  philosophers,     Greek,  271 

Fabius,  Ouintus,  a  skillful  warrior,                      Rom.  204 

Terrence,  a  comic  writer,  b.,                                Rom.  191 

Roscius,  Ouintus,  an  actor  of  proverbial  talent,  Rom.  61 
Caesar,  Caius  Julius,  warrior,  statesman  and  author 

Rom.  44 

Cicero,  Caius  TuUius,  a  most  eminent  orator,    Rom.  43 

Ovid,  Publius  Naso,  a  poet,  b.,                              Rom.  43 

Sallust,  Caius  Crispus,  a  historian,                        Rom.  35 
Virgil,    or    Pub.    Virgilius     Maro,     a    distinguished 

poet,                                                                     Rom.  19 

Horace,  Quintus  Flaccus,  an  eminent  poet,        Rom.  8 
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Eiiiiiieiit  Jiiid  ReiiisirlvJibh^  1\m-s(uis. — Motlcrn. 

Death.  Age. 

A.  D. 

Wallace,  William,  a  patriot  and  hero,           Scot.  1305      29 
Dante,    Alighieri,    a   poet;    founder  of   Italian 

literature.                                                         It.  1321      56 

Tell,  William,  the  deliverer  of  Switzerland,  Swiss,  1350 

Wicliffe,  John,  a  great  divine                          Eng.  1385      61 
Chaucer,  Geoffrey,  "  father  of  Fjyli^h  poetry," 

Eng.  1400     72 
Columbus,     Christopher,     discoverer    of     Am- 
erica,                                                                It.  1506     71 
Raphael,     Sanzio      (Raffaello),     a     painter     of 

genius.                                                              It.  1520     37 
Correggio,  Antonio  AUei^ri,  an  eminent  painter, 

It.  1534     41 

Moore,  Sir  Thomas,  an  eminent  statesman,  Eng.  1535      55 

Erasmus,  Desiderius,  a  great  writer,             Hoi.  1536     69 

Corpernicus,  Nicholas,  a  great  astronomer,  Prus.  1543      JO 

Luther,  Martin,  the  great  reformer,                Ger.  1546     6'^ 
Melancthon,    (Philip   Schwartzerde),    a    divine, 

Ger.  1560     63 
Michael  Angelo,  Buonarotti,  painter  and  sculp- 
tor.                                                                 It.  1564     89 
Calvin,  John,  a  great  reformer  and  divine,     Fr.  1564     55 
Loyola,    Ignatius,    the   founder   of  the  Jesuits, 

Span.  1566     75 
Knox,  John,  a  great  reformer  and  divine,    Scot.  1572     6^ 
Drake,  Sir  Francis,  first  English  circumnaviga- 
tor,                                                            Eng.  1 591     46 
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Spencer,    Edmund,    one    of  the  earliest   poets,      a.  d. 


Eng. 
Brahe,  Tycho,  a  celebrated  astronomer,  Swede, 

Arminius,  James,  a  divine ;   founder  of  a   sect, 

Hoi 

Shakespeare,  Wm.,  the  greatest  genius  of  the 

world,  Eng. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  statesman  and  author,  Eng. 

Bacon,    Fr.,    lord,    philosopher  and  statesman, 

Eng. 
Kepler,  John,  a  celebrated  astronomer,         Ger. 

Coke,  Edward,  a  lawyer  and  author,  Eng. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  an  able  monarch,     Swede, 

Jonson,  Ben,  a  poet  and  dramatist,  Eng. 

Galileo,  Galilei,  a  great  astronomer,  It. 

RichHeu,  Armand,  a  Cardinal  to  Henry  IV.,    Fr. 

Hampden,  John,  a  patriot,  soldier  and  states- 
man, Eng. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  lord  protector  of  Great 
Britain,  Eng. 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  a  very  eminent  divine,       Eng. 

Milton,  John,  poet;  author  of  "Paradise  Lost," 

Eng. 

Dryden,  John,  first  in  the  second  rank  of  poets, 

Eng. 

Locke,  John,  philosopher,  author,  etc.,        Eng. 

Mazeppa,  John,  prince  of  the  Cossacks,      Russ. 

Penn,  WilHam,  a  just  statesman,  Eng. 

Addison,  Joseph,  essayist,  poet  and  critic,  Eng. 


599  46 

601  55 

609  49 

616  52 

618  66 

626  66 

630  59 

632  81 

632  38 

^37  63 

642  yS 

642  56 

643  49 

658  59 

^^7  54 

674  66 

701 
704 
709 
718 
719 
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Wren,  Sir  C,  architect  of  St.    Paul's   Church,  a.  d. 

Eng.  1723     91 
Peter    the    Great,    an    enhghtened    sovereign, 

Russ.  1725      53 
Newton,  Sir  L,  astronomer  and  mathematician, 

Eng.  1727     85 

RoUin,  Charles,  a  celebrated  historian,  Fr.  1741      80 

Pope,  Alexander,  a  great  poet  and  critic,   Eng.  1744     56 

Swift,  Jonathan,  a  satiric  poet,  Eng.  1745      78 

Walpole,  Robert,  Earl  of  Oxford,  a  statesman, 

Eng.  1745     69 
Thomson,  James,  an   elegant  descriptive  poet, 

Eng.  1748     48 
Bolingbroke,    H.,    St.    John,    lord,    a    political 

writer,  Eng.  1751      'j'^ 

Handel,  George  T.,  the  greatest  of  musicians, 

Ger.  1759     75 

Young,  Edward,  a  melancholy  poet,  Eng.  1765      84 

Swedenborg,  Emanuel,  founder  of  a  sect,  Swede  1772      83 

Hume,  David,  an  eminent  historian,  Eng.  1776     65 

Voltaire,  (Fr.   M.  Arouet),  a  poet  and  infidel 

writer,  Fr.  1778  84 
Chatham,  Lord,  (W.  Pitt),  an  eminent  states- 
man, Eng.  1778  70 
Cook,  James,  an  eminent  navigator,  Eng.  1779  51 
Blackstone,  Sir  Wm.,  a  lawyer  and  author,  Eng,  1780  57 
Johnson,    Samuel,    lexicographer    and    author, 

Eng.  1784     85 
Frederick  I.,   (the  Great),   a    great   sovereign, 

Prus.  1785     74 
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Franklin,  Benjamin,  a   philosopher   and   states- 
man, Am. 
Wesley,  John,  the   founder   of  the   Methodists, 

Eng. 
Rodney,  Lord,  (Geo.  Brydges),  a  great  admiral, 

Eng. 
Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  a  painter  of  genius,   Ger. 


Arkwright,  Richard,  a  machinist, 


Ensr. 


Mozart,  Johann    Ch.  W.  G.,  a    musical    com- 
poser, Ger. 

Jones,  Sir  Wm.,  the   greatest   modern   linguist, 

Eng. 

Burns,    Robert,    one    of  the    most    eminent  of 
poets,  Scot. 

Burke,  Edmund,  a  great  orator  and  statesman, 

Irish 

Black,    Jos.,    a    chemist;    discover  of   "latent 
heat,"  Eng. 

Washington,  George,  "  the  father  of  his  coun- 
try," Am. 

Cowper,  William,  a  poet,  Eng. 

Priestly,  Joseph,  a  distinguished  chemist,    Eng. 
Nelson,  Horatio,  lord,  a  most   eminent  soldier, 

Eng. 
Pitt,  William,  a  great  statesman,  Eng. 

Schiller,  Fred.  Chr.  Von,  a  great  poet,         Ger. 

Fox,  Charles  James,  a  great  statesman,       Eng. 

Fulton,  Robert,  the  inventor  of  the  steamboat. 

Am., 


A.    D. 

792 
792 
792 

792 

794 
796 

797 

799 

799 
800 

804 

805 
805 

805 

806 


84 
88 

74 
69 

60 

36 
48 

37 
67 

71 

67 
69 

71 

47 
46 

46 

57 


1815     50 
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Ney,   Michael,    marshal,    "  the    bravest   of  the  a.  d. 

brave,"                                                            Fr.  181 5      46 
Sheridan,     Richard     Brinsley,     dramatist     and 

orator,                                                        Eng.  1816     65 
Watt,   James,    improver    of  the    steam-engine, 

Scot.  1 8 19     83 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  soldier  and  emperor,    Fr'.  1821      52 

Herschel,  Sir  Wm.,  a  great  astronomer,      Eng.      1822      84 

Canova,  Antonio,  the  greatest  modern  sculp- 
tor, It.      1822      65 

Byron,  Lord,  George,  the  greatest   poet  of  his 

age,  Eng.      1824     36 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  an  eminent  statesman.    Am.      1826     83 

Lalande,  Joseph  de,  a  scientific  astronomer,  Fr.      1827     "]% 

La  Place,  Pierre  Simon,  a  scientific  astronomer, 

Fr.      1827     78 

Beethoven,   Ludwig    Von,   a  music  composer, 

Ger.      1827     57 

Bolivar,  Simon,  an  eminent  S.  American  sol- 
dier, Col.      1830     47 

Goethe,  Von,  the  greatest  German  poet,      Ger.      1832      83 

Cuvier,  G.  Leo.  Chr.  Fr.  D.,  an  eminent  zoolo- 
gist, Fr.      1832      63 

Scott,    Sir  W.,    a    most    eminent    novelist   and 

poet,  Scot.      1832     61 

Spurzheim,  Dr.,  a  celebrated  phrenolo- 
gist, Ger.      1832     56 

Wilberforce,  W.,  a  philanthropist  and  states- 
man, Eng.      1833     74 
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La  Fayette,  Marquis  de,  statesman  and  sol- 
dier, Fr. 

Hemans,  Mrs.  Felicia,  an  eminent  poetess,    Eng. 

Channing,  Wm.  E.,  an  eminent  author  and 
divine,  Am. 

Campbell,  T.,  a  distinguished  poet  and  au- 
thor, Eng. 

Jackson,  Andrew,  soldier  and  statesman,      Am. 

Hood,  Thomas,  poet  and  comic  writer,         Eng. 

Webster,  Daniel,  eminent  lawyer  and  states- 
man, Am. 

Bonaparte,  Louis,  King  of  Holland,  Fr. 

Franklin,  Sir  John,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  divine,    Eng. 

Chalmers,  Thomas,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,   Scot. 

Astor,  John  Jacob,  merchant,  millionaire,    Ger. 

Elliott,  Ebenezer,  poet,  Eng. 

Edgeworth,  Maria,  popular  authoress,  Eng. 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  eminent  poet.  Am. 

Polk,  James  K.,    ex-Pres.  United  States,    Am. 

Neander,  Johann  A.  W.,  "father  of  church 
history,"  Ger. 

Taylor,  Zachary,  ex-Pres.  United  States,     Am. 

Callioun,  John  C,  eminent  statesman,  Am. 

Louis  Philippe,  King  of  France,  Fr. 

Johnson,  Richard  M.,  an  eminent  lawyer,    Am. 
Maistre,  Xavier  de.  Count,  writer,  It. 

Booth,  Junius  B.,  famous  actor,  Eng. 

Moore,  Thomas,  lyric  poet,  Irish 

Clay,  Henry,  eminent  statesman,  Am. 


A.   D. 

834  77 

835  42 

842  62 


844 

67 

845 

78 

845 

47 

852 

70 

846 

68 

847 

61 

847 

67 

848 

85 

849 

68 

849 

82 

849 

40 

849 

54 

850 

81 

850 

66 

850 

68 

850 

77 

850 

70 

852 

89 

852 

56 

852 

73 

S52     75 
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Burges,     Tristan,     American     statesman     and      a.  d. 

orator,  Am.      1853      83 

Lamennais,    F.    R.    de,    divine.       He   appeared 
as    the    prophetic   expounder   of  the    aUi- 
ance    between    Christianity    and    Radical- 
ism, Fr.      1854     72 
Montgomery,  James,  hymn    writer   and    devo- 
tional poet,                                                 Scot.      1854     83 
Hamilton,    Sir   Wm.,    Prof,    of  Edinburg  Col- 
lege,                                                           Scot.      1856     68 
Jerrold,  Douglas,  play  writer,                         Eng.      1857     y6 
Benton,     Thos.      H.,     American     senator    and 

statesman,  Am.      1858     66 

Combe,  George,  phrenologist,  Scot.      1858     70 

Macaulay,  T.  B.,  Lord,  historian,  Eng.      1859      59 

Mann,  Horace,  eminent  lawyer,  Am.      1859     6^ 

Hunt,  Leigh,  eminent  writer,  Eng.      1859     75 

Humbolt,  Alex,  von,  scientist,  Ger.      1859     90 

Irving,  Washington,  LL.D.,   the    most  popular 

of  American  authors,  Am.      1859     y6 

Brown,    John,     a    zealous     opponent    to    sla- 
very, Am. 
Boyd,  Lynn,  American  statesman,                 Am. 
Bonaparte,  Jerome,  an  American    and    French 

officer, 
Goodrich,    Samuel    G.,    famous    Peter    Parley, 
writer,  Am. 

Douglas,  Stephen  A.,   a    most    eminent    states- 
man. Am. 
Van  Buren,  Martin,  ex-Pres.  United  States, 


1859 

59 

1859 

59 

i860 

76 

i860 

67 

I86I 

48 

1862 

80 

1 864 

36 

1865 

47 

1865 

56 

1865 

48 
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Tyler,  John,  ex-President  United  States,  1862      72 

Crittenden,  John  J.,  statesman.  Am.      1863      J'] 

King,  T.  Starr,  divine,  Am.      1864     40 

Hawthorne,  Nath.,  writer  of  romance.  Am.      1864     60 

Dallas,   Geo.  M.,  LL.D.,  statesman,  Am.      1864     62 

McCulloch,  John  R.,  writer,  comptroller   of  the 

royal  stationery  office,  Scot.      1864     75 

McPherson,  Jas.  B,,  one  of  the  ablest  engineers 

and  most  skillful  generals.  Am. 

Miles,  Plimy,  Prof  of  Mnemotechny,  Am. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  ex-President  United  States, 
Davis,  Henry  Winter,  LL.D.,  statesman  Am. 
Nott,    Eliphalet,    D.D.,    LL.D..    inventor    and 

divine,  Am.      1866     8; 

Campbell,  Alex.,  D.  D.,  an  eminent  theologian, 

Irish. 
Cass,  Lewis,  LL.D.,  statesman.  Am. 

Maximilian  (Mexico),  Emperor  of  Mexico, 

Aust. 
Cousin,  Victor,  philosopher,  Fr. 

Buchanan,  James,  ex-President  United  States, 
Kendal,  Amos,  LL.D.,  eminent  statesman, 

Am.      1869     80 
Peabody,  George,  founder  of  Peabody  Institute, 

Md.,  Am.      1869     74 

Pierce,  Franklin,  ex-President  United  States,  1869     65 

Lamartine,  Alph  de,  poet,  Fr.      1869     79 

Farragut,  David  G.,  America's  great  admiral,       1870     69 
Kennedy,  John  P.,  LL.D.,  eminent  statesman. 

Am.      1 870     7  5 


1866 

78 

1866 

84 

1867 

35 

1867 

65 

1868 

77 
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Dickens,  Chas.,  eminent  English  fiction  writer, 

Eng. 

Lee,  Robt.  E.,  great  general,  Am. 

Cookman,  Alfred,  divine,  Am. 

Kock,  Chas.  Paul  de,  novelist,  Fr. 

Herschel,  Sir  J.  F.  W.,  astronomer  and  states- 
man, Eng. 

Brackenridge,  H.  M.,  a  judge  and  writer,      Am. 

Bennett,  J.  Gordon,  journalist,  founder  of  New 
York  Herald,  Scot. 

Meade,  Geo.  G.,  great  U.  S.  general.  Am. 

Morse,  Samuel  F.  B.,  inventor  and  writer,   Am. 

Seward,  Wm.  H.,  leader  in  politics.  Am. 

Forrest,  Edwin,  eminent  actor.  Am. 

Greely,  Horace,  eminent  statesman  and  author. 

Am. 

Napoleon  III.,  ruler  of  France,  Fr. 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  eminent  statesman,  Eng. 

Meredith,  Wm.,  LL.D.,  eminent  lawyer,     Am. 

Bulwer,  Lytton,  Lord,  celebrated  English  novel- 
ist, Eng. 

Chase,  Salmon  P.,  statesman  and  jurist,        Am. 

Livingston,  Danid,  M  D.,   LL.D.,    foreign  mis- 
sionary, *  Scot. 

Sumner,  Chas.,  eminent  statesman,  Am. 

Mendelssohn- Bartholdy,  musician,  Israelite, 

Ger. 

Guizot,  F.  P.  G.,  great  politician,  Fr. 

Fillmore,  Millard,  ex-President  United  States, 

Breckenridge,  J.  C,  statesman  and  general,  Am. 


A.  )). 

1870 

58 

1870 

63 

I87I 

43 

I87I 

77 

I87I 

79 

187I 

85 

1872 

77 

1872 

52 

1872 

61 

1872 

71 

1872 

66 

1872 

61 

1872 

65 

1873 

67 

1873 

74 

^87Z 

68 

1873 

65 

1873 

60 

1874 

63 

1874 

ze 

1874 

67 

1874 

74 

1875 

54 
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A.  D, 

Johnson,  Andrew,  ex-Presidcnt  United  States,  1875  6"] 
Howe,  Samuel  G.,  abolitionist,  Am.  1876  75 
Johnson,  Reverdy.  eminent  lawyer,  Am.  1876  80 
Elair,  Francis  P.,  lawyer,  Am.  1877  '^6 
Taylor,  Bayard,  poet  and  prose  writer,  Am,  1878  53 
Bryant,  W.  C,  eminent  poet,  Am.  1878  84 
Gushing,  Caleb,  able  jurist  and  scholar.  Am.  1879  79 
Garrison,  W.  Lloyd,  pioneer  and  leader  of  anti- 
slavery  movement,  Am.  1 879  65 
Hooker,  Joseph,  soldier,  major-general.  Am.  1879  65 
Stanly,  Arthur  Penshyn,  writer.  Am.  1 88 1  66 
Burnside,   Ambrose   E.,    American   officer  and 

governor,                                   -                  Am.  1881  57 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  historian,  1881  86 
Longfellow,    H.    W.,    one    of     America's    best 

poets,                                                            Am.  1882  75 
Garibaldi,  Giusseppe,  great  Italian   general  and 

patroit,                                                                It.  1882  75 

Herschel,  Sir  Wm.,  LL.D.,  astronomer,        Ger.  1882  84 
Darwin,    Chas.    R.,    F.R.S.,  eminent  naturalist, 

Eng.  1882  73 
Emerson,     Ralph     Waldo,     LL.D.,    poet     and 

essayist.                                                        Am.  1882  79 

Fulton,  C.  C,  journalist,  1883  6^ 

Thumb,  Gen.  Tom. — properly  C.  H.  Stratton,  1883  45 

Cooper,  Peter,  inventorand  philanthropist.    Am.  1883  92 

Phillipps,  Wendell,  auti-slavery  agitator.     Am.  1884  "Ji 

Garrett,  John  W.,  Pres.  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  Co.,      Am.  1 884  64 

Gordon,  Chas.  G.,  soldier  and  statesman,     Eng.  1885  54 

Hugo,  Victor,  poet  and  novelist,                       Fr.  1885  %l 
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Billings,  Josh — properly  H.  S.   Shaw,  humorist,  a.  d. 

Am.  1885  67 

Grant,  Gen.  U.  S.,  soldier  and  ex-President,  Am.  1885  63 

Livingston,  John  W.,  rear-admiral,                Am.  1885  81 

McClellan,  Geo.  B.,  soldier,                              Am.  1885  58 

Hendricks,  T.  A.,  Vice-President  United  States,  1885  66 
Vanderbilt,  W.  H.,  the  richest  railroad  president 

in  the  world.  Am.  1885  64 
Alfonso,  King  of  Spain,  Span.  1885  28 
Hancock,  W.  S.,  one  of  America's  greatest  gen- 
erals. Am.  1886  62 
Seymour,  Horatio,  statesman.  Am.  1886  "76 
Gough,  John  B.,  eloquent  temperance  advocate 

and  lecturer,                                              Eng.  1886  69 


Miscellaneous  Facts. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  first  founded  in  London,  in  St. 

Paul's  Churchyard,  by  Geo.  Williams,  1841 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  founded  in  Baltimore  1852 
The   First    Methodist    Church    in    the    United 

States  was  built  in  New  York  1768 

First  Baptist  Church  founded  in  Baltimore  1785 

The  Mercantile  Library  of  Baltimore  founded  1839 
Peabody  Library  of  Baltimore  founded  by  Geo, 

Peabody  1857 
Birmingham,    England,    Library    burned    with 

80,000  volumes  1879 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon  left  England  for  the  Zulu 

war  1 879 
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Grevy,  Francois  P.  J.,  elected  President  of 
France 

Cholera  in  Japan  ;   10,000  deaths 

Flogging  abolished  in  the  British  Navy- 
Unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Gen.  Robt.  E.  Lee  at 
Lexington,  Va.,  June  28 

Great  strike  of  telegraph  operators 

Telephone  line  put  into  operation  between  Bal- 
timore and  Washington,  July  22 

Victory  of  Chinese  over  the  French  at  Langson, 
March  27 

Cyclone  in  the  Philippine  Islands  ;  8,000  build- 
ings destroyed,  Nov.  21 

Revised  version  of  Old  Testament  published  in 
London,  May  15 

Details  received  of  great  floods  in  China  in 
June;    10,000  persons  drowned,  Aug.  26 

Port  Deposit  flooded  by  the  Susquehanna 

The  Number  of  Churches  in  Baltimore 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  has  the  tallest 
tower  in  Baltimore 

Merchants'  Shot  Tower 

Public  Schools  originated  in  Baltimore 

The  Odd  Fellow's,  or  Wildey  Monument 

The  Wells  and  McComas  Monument,  Baltimore, 

erected  in  1873 

Jones'  Falls,  Baltimore,  overflowed  and  de- 
stroyed twenty-five  lives  and  much  prop- 
erty 1837 

The  Number  of  Public  Schools  in  Baltimore  are  130 


A.  D. 

1879 

1880 

1880 

1883 

1883 

1883 

1885 

1885 

1885 

1885 

1886 

210 

250  feet 

245  feet 

1829 

52  feet 
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Public  School  in  Washington,  D.  C,  first  or-  a.  d. 
ganized  1804 
Corner-stone  of  Washington  Monument,  Balti- 
more, laid  18 1 5 
The  Battle  Monument,  Baltimore,  was  erected  18 15 
Jones'  Falls,  Baltimore,  Second  Flood,  1868 
Druid  Hill  Park  covers  500  acres 
The  Lake  in  Druid  Hill  Park  has  in  its  centre 

a  four-inch  jet,  throwing  the  water  112  feet 
John  McDonough,  of  Baltimore,  philanthropist. 

Death  1850.  Age  50 
Thomas  Wildey,  founder  of  Odd  Fellowship  in 

the  United  States                          Death   1861.  Age  78 
John  Hopkins,  founder  of  Hopkins  University, 

of  Baltimore                                    Death  1873.  Age  79 

Brooklyn  Bridge. 

The  Work  of  the  Bridge  began,  June  3d  1870 

The  First  Cable  Wire  was  Run,  May  29th  1 877 

The  Cars  began  Running,September  24th  1883 

From  End  to  End  of  the  bridge  is  5,989  feet 

The    Width    has   two    car    lines,  two    carriage 

roads,  and  afoot  road  85  feet 

The  Height  of  the  bottom  of  the  bridge  in  cen- 
tre is  •  13s  feet 
The   Height   of  the   Towers   from  high  water 

mark  is  .  278  feet 

The  Depth  of  Towers  below  water.   New  York 

side,  is 
The  Size  of  Towers  at  high  water  mark  is 


78  feet 
140x59  feet 
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Four  Cables,  each  in  Diameter  15  inches 

Each  of  the  four  Cables  contains  5,296  wires 

The  Total  Length  of  wire  in  four  cables  is  15,748  miles 

The  Weight  of  the  four  Cables  is  3,588  tons 

The  Cost  of  Bridge  was  .                 $14,854,900 

Architect,    William    C.   Kingsly ;  Engineer, 
Washington  A.  Roebling. 

Suez  Canal. — From  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red  Sea. 


The  Suez  Canal  was  commenced 

1859 

Completed  in 

1869 

Its  Length 

100  miles 

Its  Width 

329  feet 

Its  Depth 

26  feet 

The  amount  it  cost  in  gold 

$64,982,200 

From  New  York  to   Calcutta,  via  Cape 

Good 

Hope,  would  be 

14,569  miles 

By  way  of  Suez  Canal  is 

9,500  miles 

The  Chinese  WalL 

The  Length  of  the  Wall  around  China 

1,500  miles 

The  Height  of  the  Chinese  Wall 

26  feet 

Babylon. 

The  Wall  of  Babylon,  in  Height,  was 

350  feet 

Babylon's  Wall  in  Thickness,  was 

85  feet 

Babylon  contained 

225  square  miles 

Ninevah. 

Ninevah's  Square  Miles 

216 

Ninevah's  Inhabitants 

651,151 
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The  Temple  of  Jerusalem. 

The  Temple  at  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  by- 
Titus  70  A.  D. 
Its  Walls  were  Long  and  Wide  182x127  feet 
Their  Height  210  feet 
The  Walls  of  the  Outer  Court  852x954  feet 
Over  1,000,000  Jews  perished  at   the   Siege  of 

Jerusalem  by  Titus  1,100,001 

The  Number  of  Kings  of  Israel. 

The  Kings  of  Israel,  from  Jeraboam  I  to  Hoshea, 

were  1 9 

The  Number  of  Kings  of  Judah. 

Among  the  Kings  of  Judah,  from  Rehoboam  to 

Zedekiah,  there  were  20 


Note. — The  figures  given  for  ancient  facts,  dates,  di- 
mensions, etc.,  are  given  differently  by  different  authors ; 
and  even  modern  writers  differ  in  the  length  of  rivers, 
heights  of  mountains,  towers,  waterfalls,  etc.,  which  may  be 
accounted  for,  in  some  cases,  by  supposing  they  take  their 
measurements  from  different  points.  We  have  come  as 
near  to  the  facts  as  we  could  under  the  circumstances,  hav- 
ing consulted  the  best  authorities  attainable.  It  is  often 
difficult  to  decide  as  to  the  best  authority,  and,  in  most 
cases,  millions  have  to  rely  on  the  authority  of  a  very  few, 
and,  in  many  cases,  upon  that  of  only  one.  Therefore,, 
when  there  is  any  difference  of  opinion,  a  close  approxima- 
tion is  all  that  could  be  expected,  and  should  answer  every 
purpose. 
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The  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece. 

The  Hood  was  found  in  a  Saloon  ; —  Solon. 

The  Hen  had  no  Bnjers  ; —  Bias. 

A  Home  always  has  in  it  a  Pilloiu  case  ;  Pittaciis. 
The  Heir  caught  cold  ;  it  may  bring  CJiill  on  ; —       Cliilon. 

To  ///  to  take  the  Globulus  ; —  Clcobulus. 

The  Witch  was  burnt  for  telling  false  Talcs  ; —  Tlialcs. 

The  Key  was  found  on  the  Veranda  ; —  Periander. 

The  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World. 

The  Hood  was  put  on  top  of  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes. 

The  Hen  was  stolen  by  Dina  and  Ephsus  ; — 

Diana  at  Ephesus. 
A  Home  often  has  a  Mouse  and  a  Loom  ; — TJic  Mausoleum. 
The  Heir  is  not  as  good  as  an  almanac  to  tell  the 

State  of  JiLpiter  ;  Statue  af  Jupiter. 

Too  ///  to  ascend  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt. 

The  Witch  was  burnt  near  the  Walls  of  Babylon. 

This  Key  is  an  old  relic;  it  was  used  in  the  days  of 

PharoaJi  and  Alexander  ; —     Pharoah  of  Alexandria. 

Discoveries,  Inventions  and  Improvements,  A.  D. 

Paper  was  made  of  cotton  rags  looo 

Colleges  first  established  in  Europe,  in  Paris  12 15 

Coal  was  first  discovered  in  England  1234 
The  Mariner's  Compass  was  first  known  in  Europe        1 269 

Spectacles  were  invented  by  Bacon  1280 

Gunpowder  first  made  by  Schwartz,  of  Holland  1320 

Musical  notes,  as  now  used  1330 
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Cannons  were  "first  made  by  the  French  1340 

Painting  in  oil  was  first  practised  I340 
The  Bible  was  first  translated  into    English    by 

Wicliffe  1369 

Paper  made  of  linen  rags  1417 

Printing  invented  by  Faust  1441 

Watches  were  first  made  1447 

Chocolate  introduced  into  England  from  Mexico  1520 

The  Spinning  Wheel  was  invented  at  Brunswick  1530 

Newspapers     first    published     in    Europe,    at 

Venice  1562 
Potatoes   were    introduced    into    England    and 

Ireland  1586 

The  Newspaper  first  published  in  England  1588 

The  Thermometer  invented  by  Sanctorius  1610 
The  Circulation  of  the  Blood  was  discovered  by 

Harvey  161 9 
The   Microscope,  invented  by  Jansen,  enabled 

the  inventor  to  see  millions  of  animalculse  16 19 

Coffee  first  brought  to  England  1641 

Pendulum  clocks  were  invented  1649 
The  Steam  Engine  invented   by  the  Marquis  of 

Worcester  1659 

The  Fire  Engine  was  invented  1663 

Electricity  discovered  by  Guerrick  1667 

The  Diving  Bell  was  invented  1683 

Cotton  raised  in  the  United  States  1702 

The  Chronometer  invented  by  Sir  John  Harrison  1764 

Air-balloons  were  first  used  by  Mongolfier  1782 
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Sunday-schools  were  established  in  England  by 

Raikes  1784 

The    Power-loom    invented  by  Arkwright  1785 

Mesmerism    or  Animal  Magnetism,  discovered 

by  Mesmer  1788 

Mnemotechny  was  first  invented  by  Feinaigle  1807 

McAdamizing  streets  was  commenced  in  Lon- 
don by  McAdam  1824 

The  Locomotive  was  patented   in  America,   by 

Wm.  Howard,  of  Baltimore  1828 

The  Outside  Bearing  to  railroad  carriages  in- 
vented by  Ross  Winans  1828 

First  Steam  Car  trip  in  America,  from  Balti- 
more to  EUicotts  Mills,  made  by  Peter 
Cooper  1830 

Daguerreotype  portraits  were  taken  by  Daguerre  1839 

Mnemotechny  first  taught  in  the  United  States 

by  Gouraud  1844 

The  Sun  Iron  Building,  Baltimore,  the  first 
iron  newspaper  building  *  erected  in  the 
world  1852 

The    Telephone  was    invented    by   Gray,  Bell, 

Dolbear  and  Edison  ^^77 

The  Phonograph  invented  by  Thomas  Edison  '^^77 
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.     CONTAINING 

MOST  OF  THE  English  Words  in  Common  Use, 

COMBINING 

CLASSICAL,      GEOGRAPHICAL,     ANCIENT    AND 

MODERN  TERMS,  AND  FR  OPER  NAMES, 

ALL  ARRANGED  IN  NUMERICAL 

ORDER. 
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THE     STUDENT    WILL    FIND    THIS 

DICTIONARY 

OF    GREAT    ASSISTANCE     IN    MASTERING    THIS    SYSTEM     OF 

MNEMOTECHY. 


THE  DICTIONARY  AND  ITS  USES. 


The  great  value  of  this  Dictionary  in  its  application  to 
this  system,  will  be  found  by  the  student  to  be  indispensa- 
ble, especially  to  those  who  are  not  apt  in  selecting  appro- 
priate words  for  formulas.  There  is  hardly  any  date  or 
number  for  which  an  applicable  word  or  phrase  cannot  be 
found  in  this  Dictionary, 

If  the  student  desires  a  word  for  *'  The  American  Con- 
tinent discovered  by  the  Northmen,  looi  A.D."  by  turning 
to  that  number  in  the  Dictionary  they  will  find  "  Deceased, 
Desert,  Diseased,"  from  which  a  suitable  word  can  be  se- 
lected and  the  following  formula  can  be  constructed : 
The  Aiii(*rican  Continent  was  discovered  by  the  Northmen, 
many  of  whom  became  Diseased. 

lOOI 
If  you    cannot   find  a  word  giving  the  four  figures  re- 
quired, remember  you  can  prefix  the   i   and  turn  to  ooi  in 
the  Dictionary  and  select  among  the  other  words  "  seized," 
and  construct  the  formula  thus : 

The  American   Continent   was  discovered   by  Northmen, 
many  of  Avhom  the  Indians  Seized. 

lOOI 
If  a  suitable  word  to  represent  the  date  cannot  be  found, 
two  words  of  different  numbers  should  be  selected,  making 
the  whole  number  read,  viz.: 

Florida  was  discovered  by  Ponce  Dc  Leon, 

and  he  declared  every  native  an  Idle      HeatJien. 

I  -5  -  12 
In  constructing  formulas  for  facts  or  dates,  it  will  be  best 
for  the  student  to  make  a  note  of  each  fact  or  date,  and 
then  make  a  number  of  formulas  at  once  for  each;  this  will 
save  time  and  labor,  without  taking  their  attention  alto- 
gether from  the  reading  or  studying  in  which  they  may  be 
engaged. 
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SECTION  I.— ZERO  WORDS. 


0 — Esau,  Hays,  Isaiah,  Scio,  Sue, 
Yazoo.  Ace,  assay,  ease,  easy, 
essay,  eyes,  haze,  hazy,  high- 
ways, hiss,  hoes,  hose,  house, 
huzza,  ice,  icy,  ooze,  saw,  sea, 
see,  sew,  sigh,  so,  sow,  sue, 
sway,  use,  ways,  whiz,  whose, 
wise,  woes,  yes. 

00 — Issus,  Suez,  Swiss.  Aces, 
essays,  high-seas,  ice-house, 
ices,  oasis,  sauce,  saucy,  saws, 
seas,  see-saw,  seize,  sighs,  size, 
souse,  uses. 

000 — Ice-houses,  sauces,  see-saws, 
sizes. 

01 — Iowa  city,  Southey,  Swede, 
West.  Acid,  aside,  assayed, 
cede,  cite,  city,  east,  essaj'ed, 
eye-sight,  haste,  hasty,  highest, 
hoist,  host,  housed,  iced,  oust, 
sad,  said,  sat,  sate,  sawed, 
scythe,  seat,  sea-weed,  seed, 
seedy,  set,  settee,  sewed,  side, 
sight,  sit,  site,  sod,  soda,  soot, 
soothe,  sooty,  sot,  sought,  south, 
sowed,  stay,  stew,  stow,  sty, 
sued,  suet,  suit,  suite,  swath, 
swayed,  sweat,  sweet,  waist, 
wast,  waste,  way-side,  west, 
whist,  yeast,  yeasty. 

02 — Seine,  Sinai,  Zeno,  Zion.  As- 
sign, assignee,  hosanua,  hj^son, 
sane,  scene,  scion,  sea-siren, 
seen,  seine,  senna,  sign,  sin, 
sine,  sinew,  sinewy,  snow, 
snowy,   son,   soon,    sown,    sun, 


sunny,  swam,  swan,  swme, 
swoon,  zany,  zone. 

03— Siam.  Assume,  asthma,  psalm, 
same,  seam,  seem,  semi,  some, 
sum,  swam,  swim,  swum,  woe- 
some. 

04— Assyria,  Ezra,  Sarah,  Syria, 
Zoar.  Assayer,  czar,  eye-sore, 
hussar,  sawyer,  sear,  seer,  sew- 
er, sigher,  sir,  sire,  soar,  sore, 
sorrow,  sorry,  sower,  swear, 
user,  zero. 

05— Sally,  Saul,  Scilly,  Sewall, 
Siloa,  Sully,  Wesley.  Assail, 
cell,  easel,  easily,  hazel,  sail, 
sale,  sallow,  sally,  sea-eel,  sea- 
holly,  seal,  sea-owl,  seel,  sell, 
slay,  sleigh,  slew,  sley,  slough, 
slow,  sly,  sill,  silly,  soil,  sole, 
solo,  soul,  swallow,  swell, 
swill,  wassail,  weasel,  wisely, 
zeal. 

06 — Assuage,  eschew,  sage,  sash, 
sedge,  sedgy,  siege,  usage. 

07— Isaac,  Oswego,  Skye.  Ask, 
assaying,  easing,  essaying,  has- 
soc,  hissing,  husk,  husky,  icing, 
oozing,  sack,  sag,  sago,  sang, 
saying,  seek,  sewing,  sick,  sing, 
sky,  soak,  sock,  song,  sowing, 
swing,  swung,  wheezing,  whisk, 
whiskey,  whizzing. 

08— Sappho,  Sophia.  Eye-salve, 
house-wife,  ossify,  safe,  salve, 
save,  sea-wave,  sieve,  sofa. 
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09 — ^Esop,  Scipio.  Asp,  hasp, 
sap,  sappy,  sea-boy,  sea-pie, 
sip,  soap,  sob,  soup,  spy,  sup, 
swob,  sweep,  swipe,  swoop, 
swop,  wasp. 

001 — Assessed,  assist,  essayist,  sea- 
side, seized,  society,  zest. 

002 — Susau.     Assassin,  season. 

003 — Sesame. 

004 — Caesar,  Cicero.  Assessor, 
saucer,  seizer,  yes-sir. 

005— Cicil.     Sicily. 

006 — A  wise  sage. 

007— Sea-sick,  seizing. 

008— Suasive. 

009 — A  wise  sea-boj',  sea-soup. 

010 — Sadducee,  South-sea, 
Swedes.       Assiduous,     cities, 
hostess,    hosts,    scythes,     seats, 
seeds,    sides,     sidewise,    sights, 
sites,  stays,  stews,  sties,  suits. 

Oil— Assiduity,  ceded,  estate, 
hesitate,  high-seated,  hoisted, 
seated,  sea-toad,  sedate,  seeded, 
seethed,  sighted,  situate,  sooted, 
staid,  state,  statue,  stayed,  stead, 
steady,  steed,  stewed,  stood, 
stout,  stowed,  stud,  sweet-wood, 
wasted. 

012— Asa  Whitney,  Austin,  Eas- 
ton,  Houston,  Sidon,  Sweden, 
Sydney,  Weston.  Eye-stone, 
hasten,  sadden,  satin,  stain, 
stone,  stony,  stun,  sudden, 
sweeten. 

013— Sodom.  Esteem,  steam, 
stem,  wisdom. 

014— Astor,  Austria,  Esther,  Story, 
Wooster.  Aster,  astray,  austere, 
cedar,  cider,  history,  oyster, 
satire,  sea-water,  seeder,  setter, 
sitter,  soother,  stair,  stare, 
starry,  stayer,  steer,  stir,  store, 
story,  straw,  stray,  strew,  suitor, 
sweeter. 


015 — Steele.  Hastily,  hostile,  sad- 
dle, sadly,  settle,  sightly,  stale, 
stall,  steal,  steel,  stile,  still, 
still}',  stole,  stood,  style,  subtle, 
sweetly. 

016 — Swedish.     Hostage,  stowage. 

017 — Southwick.  Ceding,  hay- 
stack, hoisting,  house-dog,  sea- 
dog,  seating,  setting,  siding,  sit- 
ting, soothing,  southing,  stack, 
stag,  stake,  stalk,  steak,  stew- 
ing, stick,  stick}%  sting,  stock, 
stocky,  stowing,  stuck^,  stung, 
suiting,  sweating,  wasting,  zo- 
diac. 

018 — Sea-thief,  set-off,  staff,  stave, 
stiff,  stove,  stuff. 

019 — House-top,  stab,  steep,  step, 
stoop,  stop,  stub,  sweet  pea. 

020 — Essence,  scenes,  science, 
sense,  signs,  since,  sinews,  sins, 
sneeze,  snooze,  snows,  sons,  suns, 
sw^ains,  swans,  zones. 

021 — Sunday.  Ascend,  ascent, 
cent,  hyacinth,  saint,  sand, 
sandy,  scent,  senate,  send,  sent, 
sine  die,  sinuate,  sonnet,  snout, 
snow-white,  sun  dew,  synod, 
zenith. 

022 — Sea  onion. 

023 — A  sunny  home. 

024 — Assigner,  scenery,  senior, 
signer,  sinner,  snare,  sneer, 
snore. 

025 — Snail,  snow  hill,  son  iVi-hnv. 

020 — Singe,  snatch,  snow-shoe. 

027 — Assigning,  hastening,  sank, 
scenic,  sink,  sinning,  snack, 
snag,  snake,  sneak,  snug,  sun- 
ning, swooning,  zinc. 

028— Snuff,  snuffy. 

029 — Snajj,  snipe,  snub. 

030 — Isthmus,  psalms,  sea-mews, 
sea-moss,  sea-mouse,  seams, 
sums. 
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house- 
smith, 
smutty, 


Siilmon,       seaman, 

Smear,    sximmer, 
Saw-mill,    seemly, 


031 — Smith.        Assumed, 

maid,     seamed,     smite, 

smooth,   smote,    smut, 

summit. 
033— Simon. 

summon. 

033 — Simoon. 

034 — Seymour, 
swimmer. 

035— Samuel, 
small,  smile. 

036— Smash. 

037 — Assuming,  seeming,  smack, 
smoke,  sumack,  swimming. 

038— Some  foe. 

039 — Sambo.     Swamp. 

040 — Ceres,  Cyrus.  Czars,  sea- 
horse, series,  serious,  sires, 
source. 

041  —  Seward.  Assert,  assort,  haz- 
ard, seaward,  sorrowed,  sort, 
soured,  sward,  swarthy,  sword, 
wizard. 

042 — Syrian.     Serene,  sworn. 

043 — House-room,  sea-room, 
swarm. 

044 — Swearer,  a  wise  warrior. 

045 — Israel.     Serial,  sorely,  sorrel, 

sorrily,  surly. 
046 — Search,  serge,  sourish,  surge. 
047 — Soaring,  sorrowing,  swearing. 
048— House-roof,       seraph,      serf, 

serve,  surf,  survey,  swerve. 

049— Usurp. 

050 — Silas.  Cells,  house-less,  sails, 
slice,  slicjs  solace,  soils,  souls, 
swallows,  useless,  zealous. 

051 — Oswald.  Assailed,  assault, 
isolate,  osciilate.  sailed,  salad, 
salt,  salute,  slade,  slat,  slate, 
sled,  sleet,  sleight,  slewed,  slid, 
slide,  slight,  slightjs  soiled, 
sold,      solid,      solute,      souled. 


swallowed,       swelled, 
whistled. 

052 — Solon.     House-line, 
slain,  sullen,  swollen. 

053— Selim,  Selma,  Siloam. 
lum,  house-lamb,  salam, 
slim,  slime,  slimy,  solemn. 

054— Assailer,   celery,   cellar 
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swilled, 
sea-lion. 


Asy- 
slam, 

host- 


seller,  slayer. 


ler,  sailor,  salary, 
solar,  Avhistler. 

055 — Slily,  slowly. 

056 — Slash,  sledge,  slouch,  slouchy, 
slush,  zoology. 

057— Aslake,  assailing,  ceiling, 
sailing,  sea-like,  sealing,  selling, 
silk,  silky,  slack,  slake,  slang, 
slaying,  sleek,  slick,  sling,  slung, 
soiling,  sulk,  sulky,  sullying, 
swallowing,  swelling,  swilling. 

058— Saliva,  sea-wolf,  self,  slave, 
sleeve,  solve. 

059 — Asleep,  slab,  slap,  sleep,  slip, 
slope,  sloppy. 

060 — Sages,  sieges. 

061 — Associate,  eschewed,  sedged. 

062 — Sea-chain,  session,  suasion. 

063— Sachem. 

064 — Assuager,  estuary,  sea-shore, 
seizure. 

065— Sagely, 
socially. 

066 — A  wise  judge. 

067— Sedgwick.     Sea-liedge-hog. 

068 — A  wise  chief. 

069 — A  sea-ship. 

070— Essex.  Sacks,  scows,  sex,  six, 
socks,  songs. 

071— Scott.  Asked,  husked, 
sacked,  scath,  scout,  scud,  sea- 
god,  sect,  skate,  skid,  soaked, 
socket,  squad. 

072 — Scan,  sea  gown,  sicken, 
skeim,  skin,  skinny,  suck-in. 


sea  -  shell,       social, 
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073 — Scheme,  ycmn,  skim. 

074 — Zacliary.     Asker,  cigar,  scar, 
scare,     score,    scour,    sea-crow, 
secure,    seeker,    singer,    soaker, 
square,  swagger,  swinger, 
whisker. 

075 — Ezekiel.  Cycle,  icicle,  scale, 
scaly,  scowl,  scull,  sea-coal,  sea- 
gull, sea-cale,  sequel,  sickle, 
sickly,  siugle,  skill,  skull,  squall, 
squeal. 

076— Scotch,  Scotia.  Sickish, 
sketch. 

077— Asking,     husking;,     sackiuir) 


soaking, 


swinsi'muc. 


078— Scoff,  sea-calf,  skiff. 

070— Escape,  scab,  scoop,  scope, 
skip. 

080-Cepheus.  Salves,  sieves, 
sofas,  siiffice. 

081  — Swift.  Ossified,  safety, saved, 
sea-fight,  sift,  soft,  swift. 

082— Savannah.     Savau,  seven. 

083 -Sea-foam. 

084— Saviour.  Cipher,  house- 
wifery, sapphire,  savor,  savory, 
sever,  sphere,  suffer,  zephyr. 

085 — Seville.  Civil,  civilly,  save- 
all,  sea-fowl. 

086 — Savage,    sea-fish,  sea-voyage. 

087 — Suffolk.     Civic,    saving,    sea- 
fog. 
088— A  house-fife. 
089 — A  wise  fop. 

090 — Auspice,  espouse,  sea-piece, 
space,  spice,  spies,  spouse,  sup- 
pose. 

091 — Ice-boat,  sabbath,  sapid,  sea- 
boat,  sipped,  spade,  speed,  spite, 
spot,  spout,  subdue,  swept. 

092— Spain.  Span,  spawn,  spin, 
spine,  spxm. 


094— Hesper,  Siberia.  Aspire, 
ospray,  sabre,  sipper,  sober, 
spar,  spare,  sparrow,  spear,  spire, 
spray,  spry,  supper,  whisper, 
zebra. 

095 — Isabella.  Sable,  sea-pool, 
spell,  spile,  spill,  sjDoil,  spool, 
supple,  supply. 

090 — Specie,  waspish. 

097 — Icy  Peak.  Sipping,  sobbing, 
spake,  speak,  speck,  spike, 
spiky,  spoke,  sweeping. 

099 — A  wise  booby. 
0010— Cestus. 
0011— Assisted. 
0012— Sustain. 
0013— System. 

0014 — Sea-star,  seceder,  sister. 
0015— Suicidal. 
0017— Seceding. 
0020 — Sauciness. 
0021— Seasoned. 
0022— Socinian. 
0024— Seasoner. 
0026 — Seasonage. 
0027— Seasoning. 
0033 — Sesamum. 
0040— Saucers. 
0042— Cicerone. 
0045 — House  ^/-Israel. 
0050 — Ceaseless. 
0062 — Association,  secession. 
0070— Sussex. 
0072 — Susquehanna. 
0092 — Sauce-pan. 
0094— Suspire. 
0095— Seizable. 
0100 — Sadducees,  South-seas. 
0101 — Saw-dust,  southeast, 
southwest. 
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0103— Citizen. 

0104— Soothsayer. 

0105— Stay-sail. 

0107— Soothsaying. 

0108— Satisfy. 

0110 — States,  statues,  studious. 

0111 — Hesitated,  situated,  stated, 
statute,  studied. 

0112 — Soutli-down.     Set-down. 

0113— Seed-time. 

0114 — Sweet- water.  Soda  -  water, 
stater,  statuary,  stature. 

0115 — Citadel,  sedately,  stately, 
steadih',  stoutly. 

0117— Hesitating. 

0120 — Scythians.  Acidness,  hasti- 
ness,  sadness,  stone-house, 
stones,  sweetness. 

0121 — East-wind,  S  o  u  t  h-w  i  n  d, 
West-wind.  Astound,  stained, 
stand,  stoned,  sweetened. 

0124 — Hastener,  stainer,  stone- 
ware. 

0125— Stanley,  Stony  Hill. 
Stone-wall. 

0126 — Astonish,  staunch,  stingy. 

0127 — Staining,  stoning. 

0131 — Esteemed,  estimate, 

steamed,  sweet-meat. 
0132 — Stamen,  stamina. 
0134 — Esteemer,  steamer. 

0137 — Esteeming,  steaming,  sto- 
mach. 

0139 — South  Amboy.  Stamp, 
stump. 

0140— Astor  House,  Zuyder  Zee. 
Oysters,  sea  otters,  stairs,  stars, 
storehouse,  stores,  straws,  stress, 
suitors. 

0141— Saturday,  Street,  Stuart, 
Westward.  Asteroid,  astride, 
eastward,    saturate,    southward, 


string,     stroke. 


steered,  steward,  stored,  straight, 
strait,  street,  stride,  strode,  strut, 
sturdy,  sweet-root,  westward, 
yesterday. 
0142 — Austrian,  Saturn,  Southron, 
Stern.  Astern,  citron,  eastern, 
historian,  southern,  stern,  strain, 
strown,  western. 

0143 — Storm,  stormy,  stream, 
streamy. 

0144 — Starer,  storer  strayer. 

0145 — Australia.     Astral,  cider-oil. 

0146 — Ostrich,  starch,  steerage, 
storage. 

0147— Southwark,  Star  k.  Awe- 
struck, historic,  satiric,  staring, 
stark,  starring,  stork,  straying, 
streak,  strike 
strong,  struck,  strung. 

0148 — Starve,  strive,  strove. 

0149 — Oyster  Bay,  oyster-pie,  stir- 
rup, strap,  stripe. 

0150 — Staj'-lace,  stay -less,  styles. 

0151 — Hostility,     settled,     stealth, 

stealthy,  steeled,  styled. 
0152— Stolen. 

0154 — Settler,  stealer,  sutler. 
0156— Stylish. 
0159 — Saddle  bow,  steel-bow. 

OIGO — Seditious,     stage-house, 

stages,  stitclies. 
0162 — Hesitation,  sedition,  station. 
0164— Stager. 
0167— Staging. 

0170— Hastings,  Styx.  House- 
dogs,  hustings,  stags,  stalks, 
sticks,  stocks. 

0171 — South  gate.  See  d-c  oat, 
staked,  stockade,  stocked,  waist- 
coat. 

0173 — Stockholm.  Stigma,  sweet- 
gum. 

0174— Stalker. 
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0175 — Stickle,  stoical,  zodiacal. 

0176— Stockish. 

0177 — Seed-cake,  stacking,  stak- 
ing, sticking,  stinging,  stocking. 

0179— East  Cape. 

0180— Staffs,  stuffs. 

0181— Acidified,  stuffed. 

0182— Stephen,  Zutphen. 

0184 — Steever,  stover. 

0185 — Stifle,  wasteful,  wistful. 

0187— Staving,  stuffing. 

0190 — Steps,  stops,  sweet-peas. 

0191 — Seed  bud,  seed-pod,  steeped, 

stooped,  stupid. 
0192 — Steuben.     Stew-pan. 
0194 — Steeper,  stooper,  stupor. 

0195 — Stable,  staple,  steeple,  stip- 
ple, suitable. 

0197 — Steeping,  stooping,  stop- 
ping. 

0198— Stupefy. 

0200 — Census,  sciences,  senses. 

0201 — Swine  sty. 

0204 — Censor,  sincere,  snoozer. 

0207 — Sneezing,  snoozing. 

0210 — Cents,  sands,  senate-house, 
senates. 

0211 — Sainted,  sounded. 

0212 — Santa  Anna.  S  u  n-d  own, 
swan's  down. 

0214— Syuder.  Asunder,  centre, 
cinder,  saunter,  senator,  sender, 
sentry,  sunder,  sundry. 

0215— Sandy  Hill.  Saintly,  sandal, 
sea-nettle,  soundly,  sundial, 
swindle. 

0216— Sandwich. 

0217 — Sandy  Hook,  Santiago, 
sounding. 

0218— Santa  Fe.     Sanative. 

0219— Xantippe. 


0232 — Cinnamon,  sea-anemony. 

0238 — Sea-nymph . 

0240 — Seigniors,    signers,    sinners, 
sonorous,  sun-rise. 

0241 — Seniority,    snared,    sneered, 

snored,  swine-herd. 
0244 — Snarer,  sneerer. 
0245— Snarl. 
0247 — Snaring,    sneering,    snoring. 

0250 — Sinless,  snails,  s  n  o  w  1  e  s  8, 
sunless. 

0251— Sun-light. 
0257 — Snow-like,  sunlike. 
0260 — Snow-shoes. 
0261 — Signed,  snatched. 
0262 — Ascension,  sun-shine. 
0264 — Censure,  century. 
0265— Sensual. 
0207— Singeing. 

0270 — Sinks,  snacks,  snags,  snakes. 
0271 — Snake-weed,  snake-wood. 
0374 — Sinecure,    sneaker,   snicker. 
0275 — Cynical,  sniggle,  snugly. 
0277 — Snaking,    sneaking,    s  y  u  a- 
gogue. 

0281— Snuffed. 

0282 — Xenophon. 

0285 — Sinful,  snivel. 

0294 — Suubury.     Snapper. 

0295— Snow-ball. 

0296— Snappish. 

0302  — Samson. 

0310 — Smiths,  summits. 

0311— Smoothed. 

0312 — Semitone,   smitten,  smooth- 
en. 

0313 — Sometime. 

0314 — Cemetery,  smiter,  smoother, 
smother. 

0315 — Smoothly,  smuttily. 
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0317— Asthmatic,   smithiug,    smit- 
ing, something. 
0320— Sameness,  summons. 
0331  -Simond.      Cement,   s  u  m 

moned. 
0324— Sumner.     Seminary. 
0340  -  Somers.      Summers,    swim 

mers. 
0342— Smyrna. 
0350— Seemless,  smiles. 
0351 — Simulate,  smelt. 
0354— Similar,  smeller,  smiler. 
0357  -  Smelling,  smiling. 
0361     Smashed. 
0364— Smasher. 
0367— Smashing. 
0371— Smoked. 
0374-Smoker. 
0375— Seemingly,  smuggle. 
0377— Smoking. 
0382— Symphony. 
0385— Semi-oval,  semi-vowel. 
0390— Swamps. 
0391— Somebody,  sympathy. 
0394— Simper,  sombre. 

0395— Cymbal,     sample,     semble, 
simple,  symbol. 

0397— Semi-opaque. 

0400— Sea-horses,     sources,      sur- 
cease. 

0404— House-raiser,     sorcer,     sor- 
cery. 

0405— Seriously. 

0410- Hazardous,  sorties,  swords. 

0411— Serrated,  sordid,  sworded. 

0412— Sardinia,       Sartain.        Cer- 
tain. 

0414— Swarder,  sword-o/-war. 

0415— Swarthily. 

0416— Swartish. 


0417— Saratoga.     Hazarding. 
0418— Certify. 

0420— Soreness,  sourness,  syrens. 
0421 — Serenade,  serenity. 
0423— Surname. 
0425— Serenely. 
0426— Syringe. 
043  J — Surmise. 
0432— Ceremony,  sermon. 
0437— House-warming,  swarming. 
0446— Czar  ^/-Russia. 
0450— Cerulous. 
0451 — Israelite. 
0452— Cerulean,  sirloin. 
0455— Surlily. 
0461— Searched. 

0462— Assertion,   sea  urchin,  sur- 
geon. 
0464— Searcher,  surgery. 
0467— Searching,  surging. 
0470— Syracuse.     Circus. 
0471— Circuit. 
0475— Scio's-Rocky-Isle.     Circle. 

0476— Circassia. 

0480— Service,  surface. 

0481— Served,  surfeit,  surveyed. 

0484— Sea-rover,  surveyor. 

0485— Servile. 

0487 -Seraphic,    serving,    survey- 
ing, swerving. 

0488— Survive. 

0490— Surpass. 

0494— Usurper. 

0497— Usurping. 

0500— Celsus. 

0501-Sanust.       Sliced,     solaced, 
solicit. 

0505— Uselessly,  zealously. 

0507— Soul-sick. 
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0510— Salts. 

0511 — Ciliated,  isolated,  salted, 
saluted,  slated,  solidity,  soli- 
tude. 

0513— Seldom. 

0514— Slater,  Slaughter.  Hazel- 
tree,  house  -  holder,  salutary, 
slider,  solder,  solitaire,  solitary, 
sultry. 

0515— Saltly,  solidly,  swallow's- 
tail. 

0517 — Isolating,  salting,  slating, 
sliding. 

0518— Solidify. 

0520— Silence,  silliness,  sliness. 

0521 — Iceland,  Sea-island,  Zealand. 
Hazelnut,  silent,  slant. 

0530 -Solway  Moss.     Asylums. 

0532— Solomon. 

0535-Solemnly. 

0539 — House-lamp,  slumpy. 

0540 — Cellars,  sailors,  salaries. 

0541 — Celerity,  sail-yard,  salaried. 

0550— Scilly  Isles. 

0557— Soliloquy. 

0560— Silicious,  slashes,  sledges. 

0561— Slashed. 

0562— Oscillation. 

0564 — Slasher,  soldier,  soldiery, 

0567 — Slashing,  slouching. 

0570-Silks,  slugs. 

0571— Select. 

0573-  Silken,  slacken. 

0574— Slinger. 

0575— Slackly,  sleekly,  sulkily. 
Salivous,  selves,  sleeves. 

0581 — Salivate,  sleeved,  solved. 

0583— Sullivan.     Sloven. 

0384 — Silver,  silvery,  slaver,  sla- 
very, sliver,  solver,  sulplmr. 


0585-Salival,  self-will. 
0586— Salvage,  selfish. 
0590 — Celibacy,  slabs,  slips, 
slojjes,  syllabus. 

0591 — Slapped,       slept,      slipped, 

sloped,  slopped. 
0594— Slabber,  sleeper,  slippery. 

0595 — Sailable,     salable,     sleepily, 
soluble. 

0597 — Slapping,  sleeping,  slipping, 
sloping. 

0601— Suggest. 

0610 — Associates. 

0620 — Sageness,  sea-chance. 

0640 — Sea  shores. 

0641— Sea-chart. 

0642— Sojourn. 

0647— Sea  shark. 

0650— Satchels,  sea-shells. 

0670— Sea-hedgehogs. 

0695 — Sociable,  sociably. 

0700 — Success,  sexes. 

0701 — Sagacity,    sea    coast,   sixth, 
sixty,  squeezed,  succeed. 

0702— Saxon,  Saxony. 

0707 — Sing  Sing.     Squeezing,  zig- 
zag. 

0710— Scouts,  sea-gods,  skates. 

0711— Skated,  sky-dyed. 

0714 — Sectary,  skater. 

0715 — Schedule,  scuddle,  scuttle. 

0716— Scottish.     Skittish. 

0717 — Scudding,  skating. 

0720 — Huskiness,  sickness, 
skeins,  skins. 

0721 — Cygnet,   scant,    second, 
skinned. 

0724 — Skinner.     Schooner. 

0727— Skinning. 

0730— Esquimaux.    Schemes. 
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0734— Schemer,  sycamore. 

0736 — Squeamish. 

0737— Scheming,  skimming. 

0739— Scamp,  succumb. 

0740— Cigars,  esquires,  scarce, 
scars,  screws,  sea  grass,  wliis- 
kers. 

0741— Iscariot.  Escort,  sacred, 
scared,  scored,  scoured,  secret, 
secrete,  secured,  security,  whisk- 
ered. 

0742— Scorn,  screen,  sea-green. 

0743— Ice-cream,  scream,  squirm. 

0744 — Scourer,  securer. 

0745— Scroll,  securely,  squarely, 
squirrel. 

0746— Scorch,  scourge. 

0747— Scoring,  scouring,  scrag. 

0748 — Scarf,  scurf,  scurvy. 

0749— Ascribe,  scrape,  scribe, 
scrip,  scrub. 

0750— Icicles,  scales,  schools,  sea- 
gulls, sickles,  skulls. 

0751— Scald,  scaled,  scold,  school- 
day,  seclude,  sickled,  singled, 
skilled,  skillet,  squalid. 

0754— Schuyler.  Scholar,  secular, 
singular. 

0757 — Schooling,  scowling, 
squealing. 

0759 — Scalp,  school-boy. 

0760— Sketches. 

0762 — Escutcheon,  section,  suc- 
tion. 

0770— Huskings. 

0774— Squeaker. 
0777 — Squeaking. 
0780— Skiffs. 
0785— Sack-full,  scuffle. 

0787— Scoffing. 

0791 — Escaped,  scooped. 


0794— Singapore.     Escaper, 
house-keeper,  scooper. 

0795 — Scapula,  squabble. 

0797— Escaping,      house  -  keeping, 
scopping. 

0801— Sophist. 

0803— Sophism. 

0811 — Assafffitida,  sifted. 

0814— Sifter,  swifter. 

0817— Sifting. 

0820— Safeuess,  savans. 

0821— Softened. 

0827— Softening. 

0840— Ciphers,  sapphires. 

0841— Severed,  severity,  spheroid. 

0842— Severn.        Saffron,       sover- 
eign. 

0845— Severely. 

0847— Ciphering,  sea-faring, 
spheric,  suffering. 

0851— Suffield.     Civility. 

0852— Cephalonia.     Civilian. 

0860— Savages. 

0862— Suffusion. 

0864— Savagery. 

0865— Savagely. 

0900— Spices. 

0901— Espoused,  sea-beast,  spiced, 
subside. 

0903— Spasm. 

0905^Spicer,  spicery. 

0906— Espousal,  sub  soil. 

0908— Specify. 

0910— Ice-boats,  sea-boats,  spouts. 

0911— Sabbath-day,  sea-bathed, 
sapidity,  spouted,  subdued. 

0912— Sea  beaten,  subdean. 

0914— Sceptre,  spider,  subduer. 

0915— Hospital,  speedily,  spittle. 
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0917 — Sea-bathing,  spouting. 

0921 — Husband,  ice-bound,  sea- 
bound,  spend,  spent,  sweep- 
net. 

0925 — Spaniel,  spinal,  supinel3^ 

0926 — Spanish.  Spinage,  sponge, 
spongy. 

0931— Submit. 

0940 — Asperse,  cypress,  sabres, 
sparrows,  spars,  sparse,  spears, 
spruce,  suppress,  wliispers. 

0941 — Sparta.  Asperate,  aspirate, 
sea-board,  sea-bread,  sea-port, 
separate,  sobered,  sobriety, 
spared,  speared,  spirit,  sport, 
suppurate,  whispered. 

0942 — Siberian,  Hesperian.  Sea- 
born, spurn,  suborn. 

0943 — Sperm,  supreme. 

0944 — Aspirer,  superior,  Avliis- 
perer. 

0945 — Soberly,  spiral,  sprawl. 

0947 — Sa^'brook.  Aspiring,  ice- 
berg, spark,  sparing,  sparring, 
sprag,  sprang,  spring,  sprung, 
whispering. 

0949 — Suburb,  superb. 

0950 — Sapless,  splice,  spoils,  spools. 

0961~Ice    bnilt,    sea-built,    spalt 
spelled,    spilled,    spilt,    spoiled, 
suppled,  supplied. 

0953— Sul)lime. 

0954 — Spoiler,  supplier. 

0956— Splash,  splashy. 

0957 — Sapling,  spoiling,  supplying. 

0960 — Aiispicious,  sebaceous, 

species,  specious. 
0962 — House,  pegion,  subjoin. 
0965— Especial. 

0?"0— Spikes. 

0971 — Aspect,  specked,  spigot, 
spiked. 


0972— Spoken. 

0974— Speaker. 

0975— Spangle. 

0977 — Speaking,  spiking. 

0985— Wasp-fly. 

0991— Spj' boat. 

00120— Assistance. 

00121 — Assistant,  sustained. 

00124— Sustainer. 

00127— Sustaining. 

00130— Systems. 

00140 — Seceders,  sisters. 

00141— Sisterhood. 

00142— Cistern. 

00145— Sisterly. 

00150— Society  Isles. 

00214 — Assassinator. 

00295 — Seasonable,  seasonably. 

00321 — Assessment. 

00422 — Ciceronian. 

00462 — Sea  surgeon. 

00480— Sea-service. 

00505 — Ceaselessly. 

00625 — Associational. 

00716 — Swiss  cottage. 

00720 — Sea  sickness. 

00840— Sassafras. 

00920 — Sauce  pans,  suspense. 

00921— Suspend. 

00960— Suspicious. 

00962 — Suspicion. 

00970— Sauce-box. 

00971— Suspect. 

01015— Side  saddle. 

01020— Citizens. 
01021— Scythe  snath. 
01032— Seeds-man. 
01050— Stay-sails. 
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01081— Satisfied. 
01084— Satisfier. 

01087— Satisfying, 

01105— Studiously. 

OHIO— Statutes. 

01115— Statedly. 

01120— Sedateness,  steadiness, 

stoutness. 
01121— Student. 
01143— State-room. 
01147— Stuttering. 
01150— Stateless. 
01175— Stay-tackle, 
01200 — Stone-houses. 
01203— Satanism. 
01208— Ostensive. 
01210— East  Indies,    West   Indies. 
01211— Stinted,  stone  dead. 
01212— Staunton. 
01214 — Sedentary,  stander. 
01220— Stoniness. 
01247— Stone-work. 
01250 — Stainless,  stone-walls. 
01261 — Astonished,  staunched. 
01264— Stancher. 
01265— Stingily. 
01267— Astonishing. 
01274 — Stone  quarry. 
01284— Stono  Ferry. 
01219— Stone  pit. 
01311— Estimated. 
01314— Estimator. 
01317— Estimating. 
01331 — Sediment,  staminate. 
01340 — Steamers,  steam-horse. 
01347— South  America. 
01350 — Stemless,  stimulus. 
01351— Stimulate. 
01362— Estimation. 


stewardly,    strait- 


Straight  edge. 


01369— Steam-ship. 
01374 — Stay-maker,  steam  car. 
01377— Steam  King. 
01390— Stamps,  stumps. 
01391 — Stamped,  stampede,  steam- 
boat. 
01395— Estimable,  stumble. 
01400 — Ostracise,  store-houses. 
01401 — Satirist,  satirized. 
01407— Asterisk. 
01410— Straits. 
01411 — Saturated,  started. 
01412— Straiten. 
01413— Stratum. 
01414— Strutter. 

01415— Startle, 
ly,  sturdily. 

01416— Stratege. 

01418— Stratify. 

01419 — Start  up,  stereotype. 

01420— Austrians.     Saturnus.    Cit- 
rons, sternness. 

01421 — Southern-wood,      strained, 

strand,  strond. 
01423 — Astronomy,  sternum. 
01424 — Sterner,  strainer. 
01425 — Saturnalii,  sternly. 
01426 — Strange,  sweet  orange. 
01430 — Storms,  streams. 
01431 — Stormed,  streamed. 
01434— Streamer. 
01441— Star-wort. 
01450— Starless,  strolls. 
01451— Star-light,  sterility. 
01454— Stroller. 
01456— Astrology. 
01457— Star-like,  sterling. 
01460— Ostriches. 
01461 — Starched,  star  shed. 
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01463— Sturgeon. 

01464— Starcher. 

01470— Stair-case,  storks. 

01471— Streaked,  strict. 

01472— Sea-dragon,  stricken. 

01474— Striker. 

01475 — Historical,  straggle. 

01477 — Streaking,  striking. 

01481— Starved. 

01484— Striver. 

01485— Cedarville. 

01486— Star-fisli. 

01491 — Stir-about,      strapped, 
striped,  stripped. 

01494 — Strawberry,  stripper. 

01495—  Star-apple,  straw-bail. 

01505— Sedulously. 

01510— Stilts. 

01514— Stillwater. 

01518— Stultify. 

01530 — Staleness,  stillness. 

01540 — Stealers,  steel- wareboTise. 

01541— Steelyard. 

01543- Stall-worn. 

01543— Still-worm. 

01581— Stall-fed. 

01593— Steel-pen. 

01597— Saddleback. 

01605— Seditiously. 

01619— Stage  top. 

01634— Seditiouary,  stationary,  sta- 
tioner, stationery. 

01035— Statioual. 

01640— Stage  horse. 

01641 — Stage-ride,  stage  road. 

01643— Stage  born. 

01653— Stage-line. 

01676— Stage-coach. 

01680— Stage-offlce. 


01684— Stage-fare. 

01695— Stage-play. 

01710 -Stockades. 

01713— Stockton. 

01718  — Seductive,  stock-dove. 

01720— Stickiness. 

01731— Stagnate. 

01740— Staggers. 

01741 — City-court,  staggered. 

01743 — Seed-corn,  sweet-corn. 

01754— Stickler. 

01757— Stock-lock. 

01786— Stock-fish. 

01805— Seed-vessel. 

01814^Staff-tree,  stevedore. 

01830— Stephens.     Stiffness. 

01841— Stafford. 

01851— Westfield. 

01857— Sweet-flag. 

01903— Step-son. 

01911— Stupidity. 

01915— Stupidly. 

01917— Stiptic. 

01930— Steepness. 

01931— Southbeud,     West     Point. 
Stipend. 

01935— Stub-nail. 

01941— Eastport,  Southport,  West- 
port.     Side  board,   sweet-bread. 

01943— Stu])boru. 

01944— Sweet  briar. 

01945— Seed-pearl. 

01950— Steeple  house. 

01951 — Seed-plat,  stability,  stabled, 
stippled,  stipulate. 

01956— Establish. 

01959— Stable-boy. 

01970— Side-box."   ^ 

01977— Stop-cock. 
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01984-Stnpefier. 

01987— Stupefying. 

03018— Sensitive. 

03031— Cincinnati. 

03040— Sensorious. 

03041— Sincerity,  sneeze  wort. 

03043— Sensorian. 

03043— Sensorium. 

03045 — Sensorial,  sincerely. 

03051— Snow-slide. 

03059— Snow-slip. 

03063— Sensation. 

03073— Swan-skin. 

03085— Zanesville. 

03091— Sinciput. 

03095— Sensible,  sensibly. 

03108— Sandusky. 

03117— Synthetic. 

03130— Ascendencj^   sentence, 

soundness. 
03134— Centenary. 
03135 — Centennial,  sentinel. 
03131— Saint  Matthew. 
03134— Saint  Marie,  Saint  Mary. 
03140— Centres,  sundries. 

03141 — Centred,     sand-word,    sun- 
dered, sun-dried. 

03143 — Centurion,  senatoriau. 

03143— Sanhedrim. 

03144— Saunterer. 

03145— Central,  senatorial. 

03146— Sandy  Ridge. 

03150— Saint  Louis. 

03151 — Sandal-wood. 

03153— Saint  Helena. 

03157— Saint  Luke,  Sandlake. 
Saint-like. 

03163— Saint  John. 

03167— Saint  Jago. 


03169— Saintship. 

03170— Syntax. 

03171— Sandgate.     Syndicate. 

03174— Saint  Croix. 

03175- Synodical. 

03185— Scentful. 

03188— Scientific. 

03191 — Centipede,  sand  bath. 

03195— Saint  Paul. 

03197— Sand-bag. 

03330 — Synonymous,  synonyms. 

03335— Synonymal. 

03331— Assignment. 

03401— Sea  nursed. 

03405— Sonorously. 

03414— Snorter. 

03454— Suarler. 

03485— Sneerful. 

03557— Snail-like. 

03631— Ascension  day,  sentient. 

03651—  Sensuality. 

03711— Sanctity. 

03713— Sanctum. 

03718— Sanctify. 

03730— Sanguineous,  snuguess. 

02721— Sanguinity. 

03734— Sanguinary. 

03735— Sanguiuely. 

03740  -  Swine-grass. 

03741— Snake  root. 

03748— Scenography. 

03754— Sinclair. 

03764— Sanctuary. 

03840— Snuffers. 

03841— Sanford. 

03850— Snuffles. 

03854— Snuffler,  sun-flower. 

03857-JSnuff-like,  snuffling. 
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03900— Synopsis. 

03767— Smoke-jack. 

03030— Suub-Dose. 

03784— Semi-quaver. 

03941— Snow-bird. 

03830 — Symphonious. 

03943 -Sun-burn. 

03851— Semi-fluid. 

03948 -Sun-proof. 

03875— Semi-vocal. 

03014— Seamster. 

03903— Simpson. 

03086 — Semi-savage. 

03910 -Sympathize. 

03120-Smoothness. 

03914— Sumpter. 

03130— Sometimes. 

03940— Sombrous. 

03145 — Symmetrical. 

03950 — Samples,   siniples,  symbol- 

03169—Smith  shop. 

ize. 

03185— Smithville. 

03951— Assembled. 

03195— Semi-double. 

03954 — Assembler,  sampler. 

03310— Simonides. 

03956— Assemblage. 

03311— Cemented. 

03957— Symbolic. 

03314— Cementer. 

03958 -Simplifj^ 

03317— Cementing. 

03960 — Sumptuous. 

03354 — Semi-annular. 

03964 — Sumptuary. 

03269— Seamanship. 

04030 — Seriousness. 

03315— Semi-mental. 

04044— Sorcerer. 

03401— Somerset. 

04051— Sursolid. 

03411 — Smart-weed. 

04079— Circe's  cup. 

03413— Samaritan. 

04115— Sordidly. 

03485 — Somerville.        Summer-fal- 

04130— C  e  r  t  a  i  n  ness,  sea-worthi- 

low. 

ness,  swarthiness. 

03511 — Assimilated,         similitude, 

04131 — Ascertained,  certainty, 

simulated,  smelted. 

sword-knot. 

03514— Smelter. 

04133— Sardonian. 

03530— Smallness. 

04134 — Ascertainer. 

03534— Semi-lunar. 

04125— Certainly. 

03540— Smellers. 

04137 — Ascertaining,  sardonic. 

03541— Similarity. 

04133— Sword-man. 

03545— Similarly. 

04140— Sartorius. 

03575— Small-coal. 

04181— Certified,  sword-fight. 

03750— Smokeless. 

04184-Certifier. 

03751— Smuggled. 

04186— Sword-fish. 

03753 -Semi-colon. 

04195— Sortable. 

03754— Smuggler. 

04303— Syrianism. 

03757— Smuggling. 

04314 — Serenade,  surrender. 
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04320— Sereneness. 

04331— Surnamed. 

04304— Surmiser. 

04320— Ceremonious,       sermonize, 

sermons. 
04321— Cerement,  surmount. 
04325 — Ceremonial . 
04436— Sour-orange. 
04510— Israelites. 
04514— Sorrel-tree. 
04519— Sorrel-top. 
04530— Surliness. 
04631— Sergeant. 
04650— Searchless,  surgeless. 
04675— Surgical. 
04695— Searchable. 
04700— Xerxes. 
04703— Sarcasm. 
01710— Circuitous. 
04717— Sarcotic. 
04740— Sere-grass,  sour-grass. 
04751— Circled,  circlet,  circulate. 
04754— Circular. 
04756— Sarcology. 
04811— Servitude,  surfeited. 
04814— Servitor,  surfeiter. 
04831— Servant. 
04851— Servility. 
04875— Seraphical. 
04884— Surviver. 
04885— Survival. 
04901— Surpassed. 
04931— Serpent. 
04940— Surprise. 
04943— Cerebrine. 
04943— Cerebrum. 
04945— Cerebral. 
04950— Surplus. 
<)4953 -Cerebellum. 


04963 — Usurpation. 

05010— Solicitous,  solstice. 

05011— Solicitude. 

05013— Swallow-stone. 

05014— Solicitor. 

05030— Uselessness,  zealousness. 

05033— Salesman. 

05065— Celestial. 

05073— Seal-skin. 

05094— Salisbury. 

05114— Salt-water,  salutatory. 

05130— Sultans,  saltness,  slight- 

ness,  solidness. 
05124— Sultanry. 
05133 — Salt-mine. 
05140— Slaughter-house. 
05141— S  a  1 1  -  w  o  r  t,    slaughtered, 

sweltered. 
05142— Solitarian.    - 
05147— Salt-work. 
05150— Sal  tless. 
05162— Salutation. 
05191— Salt-pit. 
05193— Salt-pan. 
05198— Salt  beef. 
05310— Slantwise. 
05314— Slender.    Cylinder,  slender. 
05215— Silently,  slantly. 
05330— Slimeness,  solemnize. 
05331— Assailant,  solemnity. 
05374— Sailmaker. 
05391— Slimepit. 
05394— Slumber. 
05570— Soliloquize. 
05601— Zoologist. 
05604— Syllogiser. 
05634  -Sledge-hammer. 
05645— Soldierly. 
05711— Selected. 
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05714— Selector. 

05717— Selecting. 

05718— Selective. 

05720 — Silkiness,  slackness,  sleek 
ness. 

05733— Silkman. 

05743— Silk-worm. 

05762— Selection. 

05770 — Sealing-wax. 

05784— Silk-weaver. 

05811— Salivated. 

05814— Salvador,  Salvator. 

05821— Solvent. 

05840— Sulphurous. 

05841 — Silvered,    sulphurate,     sul- 
phuret. 

05845— Silverly. 

05850— Sleeveless. 

05851— Self-willed. 

05857— Slave  Lake.     Slave  like. 

05858— Self-love. 

05862 — Salivation,  salvation. 

05865— Selfishly. 

05890— Self-abuse. 

05895— Solvable. 

05921— Slip-knot. 

05941— Celebrate,     celebrity,     sal- 
lyport, salubrity,  slippered. 

05942— Sail-borne. 

05947— Siloa's  Brook. 

05950— Sleepless,  sleigh-bells. 

05951— Solubility. 

05961— Slipshod. 

05975— Syllabical. 

05985— Sleepful. 

061 69 — Associateship. 

06424 — Sojourner. 

06520 — Socialness. 

06551— Sociability. 


07000 — Successes, 

07004 — Successor. 

07008 — Successive. 

07011 — Sixtieth,     sixty-two,     suc- 
ceeded. 

07012 — Sexton,  sixteen,  sixty-one. 

07014 — Succeeder. 

07015— Sextile,  sixthly. 

07017— Succeeding. 

07051— Sexuality. 

07092— Six-penny. 

07141— Scattered. 

07142 — Sectarian,  squadron. 

07147— Scattering. 

07150— Scuttles,  skittles. 

07151— Scuttled. 

07155— Scuttle-hole. 

07165— Skittishly. 

07184— Scot  free. 

07185— Scathful. 

07202— Wisconsin. 

07211— Seconded. 

07212— Isaac  Newton. 

07214 — Secondary,    seconder, 
squander. 

07215 — Scandal,  scantil}-,  secondly. 

07219— Skin-deep. 

07301— Schemist. 

07321— Segment. 

07365— Schemishly. 

07390 — Sea-compass. 

07394— Scamper. 

07395— Scamble. 

07401— Scarcity. 

07405 — Scarcely,  square  sail. 

07410— Socrates. 

07411 — Escorted,  secreted,  skirted. 
07414— Secretary. 
07415-Secretly. 
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07420 — Secureness,  squareness. 

07431 — Scorned,  screened. 

07424— Scorner,  screener. 

07426  —Scringe,  scrancli. 

07434— Screamer. 

07436 — Skirmisli,  skrimmage. 

07437— Screaming. 

07439— Scrimp. 

07451 — Scarlet,  scurrility. 

07454— Scrawler. 

07456— Sacrilege. 

07458— Sugar-loaf. 

07461 — Scorclied,  scoiirged. 

07462— Secretion. 

07464 — Scourger. 

07465— Screecli-owl. 

07469— Squireship. 

07471 — Scragged,  sky-roclcet. 

07474 — Scare-crow. 

07475— Scraggily. 

07480— Sacrifice. 

07481— Scarified. 

07484— Sacrifier. 

07485 — Scrofula,  scurvily. 

07491 — Ascribed,   scraped,    script, 
scrubbed. 

07492 -Scorpion. 

07494— Sagg  Harbor.     Scraper. 

07495— Scrabble,  scribble,  scruple- 

O7501— Sick  list. 

07508— Seclusive. 

07510— Cyclades. 

07511 — Scaled,       scald-head,       se- 
cluded. 

07512— Skeleton. 

07513— School-time. 

07514 — Scalder,     scolder,     swingle 
tree. 

07520— Scaliuess,  sickliness. 


07521— Succulent. 

07528— Swingle-knife. 

07531 — School-maid,    school-mate. 

07532 — School-man,  sickle-man. 

07541 — Scholarity,  secularity,    sic- 
kle-wort. 

07545— Secxilarly. 

07547— Sky-lark. 

07550— Scaleless. 

07562— Seclusion. 

07575— Schuylkill. 

07579— Skull-cap. 

07585— School-fellow,  skillful,  skill- 
fully. 

07590 -School-boys. 
07591— Scalped. 
07592-Skull-bone. 
07594— Scalper. 

07595— Scalable,    scalped,    school- 
bell. 
07597— School-book. 
07605— Sagaciously, 
07620— Sickishness. 
07625— Sectional. 
07751— Sack-cloth. 
07754 -Sky-color. 
07840-Skivers. 
07851— Scaffold. 
07917-Skeptic. 
07920— Scabbiness. 
07940 — House-keepers. 
07941— Scabbard. 
07950 — Scapeless,  scopulous. 
07967- Skip-jack. 
07971 — Scape  goat. 
08014 -Sophistry. 
08017— Sophistic. 
08021— Sea  pheasant. 
08120— Softness,  swiftness. 
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08151— Swift-heeled. 

08181— Swift-foot. 

08211 — Seventieth,  seventy-two. 

08212 — Seventeen,  seventy-one. 

08215-Seventhly. 

08417— Spheroidic. 

08420— Severance,        sovereignize, 

sovereigns,  sufferance. 
08450 — Severalize,  savorless. 
08451— Severality. 
08470— Spherics. 
08475 — Spherical,  splierically. 
08495— Sufferable,  sufferably. 
08501— Civilist,  civilized. 
08504— Civilizer. 
08510— Asphaltus. 
08517— Asphaltic. 
08520— Usefulness. 
08603— Savagisra. 
08620 — Savageness,  sufficiency. 
08621— Sufficient. 
08701— Suffixed. 
08711— Suffocated. 
08741— Safeguard. 
08750— Sophocles. 
08762 — Ossification,  suffocation. 
09010 — Soap  suds,  subsidies. 
09012— Soap-stone. 
09014 — Subsidiary,  suppository. 
09015— Sub  style. 
09017— Sweepstake. 
09018— Suppositive. 
09048— Subserve. 
09050— Spouseless. 
09062 — Sebastian.     Supposition. 
09081— Specified. 
09087— Specific. 
09095— Supposable. 
09101— Spottswood. 


09124— Septenary. 

09141 — Sceptred,   spattered,    sput- 
tered. 

09142— Subterrane. 

09144 — Spatterer,  sputterer. 

09150 — Spotless,  subtilize. 

09151 — Spatulate,  subtility. 

09171— Subduct. 

09172— Sub-deacon. 

09181— Subdivide. 

09185 — Spadeful,    speedful,    spite- 
ful. 

09204 — Spencer.     Sponsor. 

09205— Spousal. 

09211— Sea  bounded. 

09212— Spontoon. 

09214 — Sea-panther,  spender. 

09215— Spindle. 

09217— Spending. 

09220— Supineness. 

09231— Spoon-meat. 

09241— Spaniard. 

09242— Spun-yarn. 

09260 — Saponaceous,  sponges. 

09261 — Spanish-white,  spunged. 

09264— Spunger. 

09267— Spunging. 

09274— Spanker. 

09285— Spoonful. 

09308— Submissive. 

09314— Submitter. 

09340— Submerse. 

09342— Sub-marine. 

09346— Submerge. 

09362— Submission. 

09401 — Supersede,  suppressed. 
09404 — Asperser,  suppressor. 
09405— Sprucely. 
09408— Suppressive. 
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09410— Spirituous,  sprouts. 
09411 — Aspirated,  separated,  spirit- 
ed, supported,  suppurated. 
09413— Spartan. 

09414— Separater,      sj^orter,     sup- 
porter. 

09415— Separately,  spiritual,  spirit- 
ually, sprightly. 
09417— Sporting,  supporting. 
09418 -Sportive. 
09420 — Soberness,  spareness. 

09421 — Spirant,  sprained, 

spurned,  suborned,  superauuate. 

09424— Spurner,  suborner. 

09425 -Supernal. 

09426— Springe. 

09430— Supremacy. 

09432 — Spearman,  super-human. 

09435 — Supremely. 

09441 — Superiority. 

09449— Spare-rib. 

09450— Supperless. 

09462— Asperation,    aspersion,    as- 
piration, separation. 

09470— Sparks.     Asparagus. 

09474— Sub-worker. 

09475— Sparkle. 

09480-Superfice. 

09481— Spear-foot. 

09482— Superfine,  supervene. 


09491— Suburbed. 
09492— Suburban. 

09495 — Separable,  sparable,  super- 
able,  superbly. 

09520— Suppleness,  suppliance. 

09521 — Sea-plant,  spleened,  splint, 
suppliant. 

09524 — Sublunar,  sublunary. 

09526-Splenish. 

09527— Splenic. 

09531 — Sublimate,  sublimity. 

09532— Spelman. 

09535— Sublimely. 

09571— Supplicate. 

09574 — Sepulchre. 

09585— Spoilful. 

09605 — Spaciously,  speciously. 

09621— Subjoined. 

09650— Speechless. 

09651— Speciality. 

09671 — Subject,  subjugate. 

09714-Spectre. 

09718— Sub-octave. 

09741— Sub-acrid. 

09750-Spy-glass. 

09751 — SpecKied,  speculate. 

09840-Subverse. 

09841— Subvert. 
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1— Ada,  Ate,  Dee,  Dow,  Eddy, 
Eutaw,  Hathaway,  Hayti,  Head, 
Heath,  Heywood,  Hood,  Hjatt, 
Hyde,  Ida,  "Ottawa,  Otto,  Otway, 
Wade,  Wait,  Wheat,  White, 
Wood,  Wythe.  Add,  adieu,  ado, 
ahead,  aid,  ate,  aiight,  await, 
awed,  daw,  day,  dew,  die,  doe, 
dough,  due,  dye,  eat,  eddy, 
eight,  hat,  hate,  hay-day,  head, 
headway,  heat,  heath,  heed, 
height,  hewed,  hid,  hide,  hight, 
hit,  hod,  hoddy,  hoed,  hood, 
hoot,  hot,  hut,  idea,  iota,  oat, 
oath,  odd,  tea,  thaw,  they,  thigh, 
tie,  toe,  tow,  toy,  wad',  wade, 
Avait,  wed,  weed,  weight, 
weighty,  wet,  wheat,  white, 
wide,  widow,  wit,  withe,  withy, 
witty,  wood,  w^oody,  yacht, 
youth. 

2 — Anne,  Hannah,  Hayne,  Ionia, 
Ney,  Noah,  Owen.  Anew,  annoy, 
awn,  ennui,  hen,  hewn,  honey, 
hyena,  inn,  knee,  knee-high, 
new,  nigh,  wane,  wean,  ween, 
whine,  win,  wine,  winnow, 
3'awn. 

3 — Emma,  Ham,  Home,  May, 
Mayhew,  Mayo.  Aim,  ham,  hay- 
mow, hem,  home,  hum,  hymn, 
maw,  mew,  mow,  mue,  whim, 
whom. 

4— Ayr,  Eric,  Harrow,  Harry, 
Hero,  Hor,  JIaliway,  Ray,  Rhea, 
Rio,  Rowc,  Ure,  Uriah.  Air,  are. 


area,  array,  arrow,  aware,  awry, 
ear,  era,  ere,  hair,  hare,  harrow, 
heir,  hero,  hewer,  higher,  hire, 
hoar,  hoer,  hour,  hurrah,  horry, 
ire,  oar,  ore,  raw,  ray,  roe,  row, 
rue,  rye,  war,  wear,  weary, 
where,  wherry,  whurr,  wire, 
wiry,  woorer,  wore,  worry,  wry, 
year,  yore. 

—Allah,  Alloway,  Eli,  Fly,  Hale, 
Hall,  Halley,  Hawley,  Healy, 
Hill,  Hoyle,  Hull,  lola,  Leah, 
Lee,  Lehigh,  Wall,  Will,  Willie, 
Wool,  Yale.  Ail,  aisle,  ale, 
allay,  alley,  allow,  alloy,  ally, 
aloe,  awl,  eel,  hail,  hale,  hall, 
halloo,  hallow,  halo,  haul,  heal, 
heel,  hill,  hole,  hollow,  holly, 
holy,  howl,  hull,  ill,  isle,  law, 
lay,  lea,  lee,  leeway,  lie,  lieu, 
lye,  oil,  owl,  wail,  wale,  wall, 
wallow,  weal,  well,  whale, 
wheel,  while,  whole,  wholly, 
willow,  wily,  wool,  yell,  yel- 
low. 

— Asia,  Hygeia,  Jew,  Joe.  Age, 
ash,  chew,  edge,  etch,  hash, 
hatch,  hatchway,  hedge,  hitch, 
huge,  hush,  issue,  itch,  jaw,  joy, 
pshaw,  shoe,  show,  showy,  shy, 
wage, 
witch. 


wash,       watch,      wish, 


-Gay, 

Hogg, 

ugTie, 

echo, 


Guy,     Hague,     Ilawke, 

Hook,    Young.      Ache, 

awake,    caw,    coo,    coy, 

egg,     gay,    hack,    han 


•&' 
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hawk,  hawk-eye,  hock,  hoii;, 
hook,  houiili,  hug,  kej',  otik, 
owing,  quay,  wag,  wake,  walk, 
weak,  week,  whack,  whig,  wick, 
wig,  wiug,  wooing,  yoke,  young. 

8 — Ava,  Eve,  Fay,  Hough.  Ave, 
avow,  fee,  few,  foe,  half,  half- 
way, halve,  have,  heave,  heavy, 
hive,  hoof,  hove,  huff,  huffy,  ivy, 
ouphe,  view,  vow,  waif,  waive, 
wave,  wavy,  weave,  whiff,  wife, 
wive,  wove. 

9 — Ahab,  Bowie,  Poe,  Webb. 
Abbe,  abbey,  ape,  bay,  beau, 
bee,  bey,  boa,  bough,  bow, 
bowow,  boy,  buoy,  buy,  bye, 
hai),  happy,  heap,  highway-boy, 
hip,  hob,  hobby,  hoop,  hop, 
hope,  hub,  hj'po,  obey,  paw, 
pay,  pea,  pew,  pie,  powow, 
weep,  whip,  whoop,  wipe. 

10— Eudes,  Hades,  Otis,  Watts, 
Yates.  Adduce,  adieus,  dace, 
daisy,  daws,  days,  deuce,  dews, 
dice,  dies,  dizzy,  dose,  doze, 
dues,  eddies,  hats,  heads,  heaths, 
heights,  hideous,  hides,  hits, 
hoods,  hot-house,  huts,  ideas, 
idiocy,  oaths,  oats,  odds,  odious, 
out-house,  teas,  tease,  thews, 
toes,  toise,  toj^s,  twice,  weeds, 
weights,  white-house,  widows, 
wights,  withes,  wits,  wood- 
house,  woods,  youths. 

11— Diety,  DeWitt,  Dodd,  Dwight, 
Edith,  Hadad,  Hittite,  Tate, 
Todd,  Tweed,  Whitehead.  Add- 
ed, aided,  awaited,  dad,  daddy, 
date,  dead,  dead  eye,  death,  debt, 
deed,  deitj-,  died,  diet,  ditto, 
ditty,  doat,  dodo,  dot,  doughtj^, 
duty,  dyed,  eightieth,  eighty- 
two,  eye-tooth,  hated,  headed, 
heated,  heeded,  hooded,  how- 
do-you-do  ?  idiot,  oddity,  out-do, 
out-weighed,  out-weight,  out- 
wit,  tattoo,   taught,  teeth,  that. 


tide,  tide-way,  tid}^  tied,  tight, 
tithe,  toad,  to-day,  toddy,  tooth, 
wadded,  waded,  waited,  wed- 
ded, weeded,  whited,  white- 
wood,  widowed,  widowhood, 
width,  witted,  wooded. 
13 — ^Etua,  Athenia,  Dan,  Dane, 
Dean,  Diana,  Duane,  Dunn, 
Eaten,  Eden,  Edwin,  Ethan, 
Eton,  Haydeu,  Taney,  Woden. 
Atone,  attain,  attune,  dawn, 
deau,  den,  deny,  din,  dine,  dou, 
done,  down,  downy,  dun,  eaten, 
eighteen,  eiglitj^-one,  heathen, 
hidden,  iodine,  tan,  tawny,  teen, 
ten,  thane,  thin,  thine,  tin,  tiny, 
ton,  tone,  tun,  tune,  twin, 
wheaten,  whiten,  white  wine, 
within,  wooden. 

13  —  Adam,  Haddam,  Idumea, 
Tom.  Atom,  autumn,  dam, 
dame,  demi,  dim,  dime,  dome, 
dumb,  dummy,  item,  odivim, 
tame,  team,  theme,  thumb, 
thyme,  time,  tomb,^tome. 

14— Drew,  Dyer,  Otter,  Troy,  Tyre. 
Adder,  adore,  aider,  attire,  au- 
thor, dairy,  dear,  deer,  diary, 
dire,  doer,  door,  dower,  dowry, 
dray,  drew,  dry,  dyer,  eater, 
eider,  either,  ether,  hater,  hatter, 
header,  heater,  heather,  high- 
Avater,  hither,  hydra,  odor, 
other,  otter,  outer,  outre,  out- 
wear, tar,  tare,  tarry,  tear,  terra, 
their,  theory,  there,  thorough, 
three,  threw,  throe,  throw,  tier, 
tire,  tory,  tower,  tray,  tree,  trey, 
trio,  trow,  true,  try,  tryo,  udder, 
litter,*  wader,  waiter,  water, 
watery,  weather,  weeder, 
wether,  w^heat  ear,  widower, 
wither,  yew-tree. 

15 — Dale,  Dolly,  Doyle,  Hadley, 
Italy,  Othello,  Tell,  TuUy, 
Whately,  Whitehall,  Wood- 
hull.     Addle,    dally,  dale,  daily. 
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(leal,  delay,  dell,  dial,  dole,  doll, 
dool,  dull,  dulj'^,  dwell,  eighthly, 
ideal,  idle,  idly,  idol,  hotel,  hud- 
dle, oddly,  outlaw,  outlay,  out- 
wall,  tale,  tall,  tallow,  tell,  tile, 
till,  toil,  toll,  tool,  twill,  waddle, 
wattle,  weightily,  whittle,  wide- 
ly, wittily,  wood-hole. 

16 — Dutch.  Adage,  attach,  attache, 
dash,  dish,  ditch,  dodge,  doge, 
duchj',  outwash,  teach,  thatch, 
toyish,  wettish,  whitea'-h,  white- 
wash, whittish,  wood-wash. 

17 -Dick,  Tioga,  Tycho,  Utica, 
Whiting.  Aiding,  adding",  at- 
tack, attic,  aw^aiting,  decaj-, 
deck,  decoy,  dig,  dike,  dock, 
dog,  doing,  dong,  duke,  dyeing, 
dj'ing,  eating,  ethic,  head-ache, 
heading,  head-wing,  heating, 
hiding,  hitting,  hooting,  out-go, 
out-walk,  tack,  tag,  take,  teague, 
thawing,  thick,  "thing,  thong, 
tick,  took,  tongue,  tuck,  tug. 
tying,  wadding,  wading,  w^aiting, 
wedding,  weeding,  white-oak 
whiting,  wooding,  yachting. 

18— Davy.  Deaf,  defy,  deif}^,  dive, 
tloft',  dove,  edif\',  outvie,  thief, 
thieve,  tough,  taffy. 

19 — Ethiopia.  Dauby,  debut,  deep, 
depot,  dip,  dupe,  heath-pea,  out- 
weep,  tabby,  tip,  top,  tub,  tube, 
type,  whey-tub,  wood-up. 

20  —  Nassau,  Nice,  Owens.  Any- 
wise, ensue,  heuious,  hen-house, 
hens,  hyenas,  inns,  news,  nice, 
niece,  noise,  noisy,  noose,  nose, 
nowise,  once,  ounce,  \ineasy,  un- 
say, unwise,  wince,  wines. 

21 — Hindoo,  India,  Ned,  Oneida. 
Annoyed,  annuity,  aunt,  endow, 
endue,  gnat,  gnawed,  hand, 
handy,  haunt,  hint,  honied, 
hound,  hunt,  innate,  knead, 
knight,  knit,  knot,  naught, 
naughty,  neat,  need,  needj^,  net. 


night,  nit,  nod,  nodd}%  node, 
not,  note,  nude,  nut,  owned,  un- 
awed,  undo,  unit,  unite,  unity, 
untie,  unwed,  unwooed,  wand, 
want,  weaned,  wend,  w^ent, 
Avind,  window,  windj^,  winnow- 
ed, wound. 

22— Ionian,  Nann^^  Union.  Anon, 
known,  ninny,  none,  nonny, 
noon,  noun,  nun,  onion,  union, 
unwon. 

23 — Nahum,  Naomi,  Nehemiah. 
Anoinia,  enemj%  gnome,  inhume, 
name,  numb,unum. 

24 — Henn^,  Nero,  Norway.  A.nnoy- 
er,  gnawer,  honor,  inner,  nar- 
row, near,  new-year,  nowhere, 
owner,  unaware,  xinwary,  un- 
Avearj^,  whiner,  winner,  winrow. 

25— Neal,  Newell,  Nile,  O'Neil. 
Anneal,  annual,  annually,  annul, 
inhale,  inlay,  knee-holly,  kneel, 
knell,  knoll,  nail,  newly,  nighly, 
null,  only,  unhallow,  unholy, 
imwell. 

26 — Nash.  Enjoy,  gnash,  haunch, 
hinge,  hunch,  inch,  nausea,  new- 
ish, niche,  notch,  wench. 

27 — Enoch,  Nick,  Onega,  Yankee. 
Annoying,  awning,  gnawing, 
hank,  hen-hawk,  ink, ink}',  ionic, 
knack,  knock,  knowing,  nag, 
neck,  newiug,  nick,  nog,  im- 
haug,  vmique,  waning,  weaning, 
whining,  wink,  winning,  win- 
nowing, yawning. 

28 — Nauvoo.  Enough,  envy,  en- 
voy hay  knife,  inweave,  knave, 
knife,  navy,  nephew. 

29 — Knapp,  Nebo,  Nubia.  Knap, 
knob,  knobby,  nap,  nape,  nappy, 
nib,  nip,  unljow,  unhappy,  un- 
pay. 

30 — Amos,  Messiah,  Muse.  Alms, 
amass,  amiss,  amuse,  hams,  hay- 
mows,   homes,     hymns,    mace, 
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maize,  mass,  maze,  mazy,  mess, 
mice,  miss,  moose,  moss,  mossy, 
mouse,  muse,  whims,  yams. 
31--Mattliew,  Moody, Mott.  Aimed, 
amid,  amity,  emit,  humid,  mad, 
made,    maid,    mat,    mate,    may- 
day,  may-dew,  may-weed,  mead, 
meadow,  meat,  meet, met,  mete, 
mid,    middy,    midway,     might, 
mighty,    mite,     mode,      mood, 
moody,     mote,      moth,    motliy, 
motto,    mouth,    mow-ed,    mud, 
muddy,  mute,  omit. 
32— Ammou,  Maine.  Amain,  amen, 
ammonia,    liighway-mau,    hom- 
mouy,  how-many,    human,    hu- 
mane, main,  man,    mania,  man- 
na, mean,  men,  mien,  mine,  min- 
now,     moan,      money,      moon, 
mown,   omen,    woman,    women, 
yoeman,  yoemen. 
33 — Maumee.      Humhum,     maim, 
mamma,    meum,    mine,   mome, 
mum,  mummy,  whimwham. 
34 — Amour,  Homer,  Maria,   Mary, 
Moor,  Moore,    Moreau,    Moriah, 
Murray.     Aimer,  amour,  emery, 
hammer,    humor,    hummer,  im- 
mure, mar,   mare,    mayor,    mar- 
row,   marrow}',      marry,    meer, 
mere,     merry,      miry,      mohair, 
moor,    moory,     more,    morrow, 
mower,  myrrli. 
35 — Amelia,     Emily,      Himalaya, 
Mull.    Homely,  mail,  male,  mall, 
mallow,  maul,  meal,  mealy,  mell, 
mellow,      mellowy,    mile,    mill, 
mole,  mule. 
36 — Homage,  image,  match,  mesh, 
meshy,    midge,    much,    mudge, 
mush. 
37 — Micah,    Mohawk,    Wyoming. 
Aiming,      hammock,    hymning, 
macaw,  make,  mawky,  maying, 
meek,    mewing,     mica,     mock, 
mowing,    muck,   mucky,    mug, 
muggy7  omega. 


38 — Miff,  miffy,  move,  muff. 

39 — Amboy,  hemp,  hempy,  hump, 

imbow,  imbue,  imp,  map,  mob, 

mop,  mope. 

40— Aries,  Harris,  Horace,  Iris, 
Reese,  Rose,  Ross,  Warsaw. 
Airs,  araise,  areas,  arise,  arose, 
arouse,  arrows,  ears,  eras,  erase, 
hairs,  harass,  hares,  hearsay, 
hearse,  heiress,  heirs,  heresy, 
heroes,  hoarse,  horse,  horse-waj% 
hours,  oars,  ores,  orris,  ours, 
race,  racy,  raise,  rays,  raze, 
razee,  rice,  rise,  roes,  rose,  ross, 
rossy,  rosy,  rouse,  rows,  ruse, 
russ,  rye-house,  ware-house, 
wares,  wars,  whereas,  wires, 
worse,  years. 

41 — Hardy,  Harriet,  Hayward, 
Herod,  Howard,  Ruth,  Ward, 
Worth,  Wirt,  Wright.  Arid, 
aright,  arrayed,  arrowhead,  art, 
award,  earth,  haired,  hard, 
hardy,  harrowed,  hart,  heard, 
heart,  hearth,  hearty,  herd, 
hereto,  herewith,  high-wrought, 
hoard,  horde,  horrid,  hurried, 
hurt,  rat,  rate,  raw  head,  read, 
ready,  red,  red-eye,  reed,  reedy, 
rid,  ride,  right,  riot,  rite,  road, 
road-way,  rod,  rood,  roody,  root, 
rout,  route,  rowdy,  ruddy,  rude, 
rut,  ward,  wart,  wayward, 
weird,  whereto,  wherewith, 
wherret,  word,  wordy,  worried, 
worth,  worthy,  wrath,  wreath, 
write,  writhe,  wrote,  wroth, 
wrought,  yard. 

42 — Aaron,  Home,  Huron,  Orion, 
Rhine,  Rhone,  Wren.  Arena, 
arraign,  earn,  hern,  heroine, 
heron,  horn,  horny,  iron, 
irouy,  rain,  rainy,  ran,  reign, 
rein,  renew,  rino,  roan,  rowen, 
ruin,  run,  run-away,  rune,  warn, 
warren,  wherein,  whereon,  worn, 
wren,  yearn. 
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48 — Rome,  Romeo.  Aroma,  arm, 
army,  aurum,  harem,  harm, ream, 
rhyme,  rim,  roam,  room,  rum, 
warm,  worm,  wormy. 

44 — Aurora.  Airer,  a  r  r  ay  e  r, 
arrear,  error,  harrier,  liearer, 
horary,  horror,  orrery,  rare, 
rear,  roar,  rower,  Avarrior, 
wearer. 

45 — Harley ,  Harrow  -  on  -the-  Hill , 
Raleigli.  Air-hole,  earl,  hour- 
ly, hurl,  hurly,  oral,  oriel, 
oriole,  rally,  real,  reel,  rely, 
rile,  rill,  roll,  rowed,  royal, 
rule,  warel}',  warily,  whirl, 
Avhorl,  yarely,  yearl3\ 

46 — Horatio,  Irish,  Ridgeway, 
Rusli,  Russia.  Arch,  harsh, 
rage,  rash,  ratio,  rawish, 
reach,  rich,  rouge,  rush,  urge, 
wretch. 

47 — Arc,  Riga,  Rock  away, 
Rooke,  Warwick,  York.  Air- 
ing, are,  argue,  ark,  arraying, 
earache,  earing,  earwig,  ergo, 
erring,  eureka,  hark,  harrow- 
ing, hay-rick,  hearing,  Iieroic, 
herring,  hiring,  hurr^dng,  irk, 
rack,  rag,  rake,  rang,  reed,  rick, 
rig,  ring,  rock,  rogue,  rook,  row- 
ing, ruck,  rug,  rung,  wearing, 
work,  worrying,  wreak,  wreck, 
wring,  wrong,  wrung. 

48 — Harvey.  Arefy,  arrive,  raff, 
rave,  reef,  reeve,  review,  rife, 
rive,  roof,  rough,  rove,  wharf. 

49— Arabia,  Europe,  Horeb,  Harp, 
herb,  orb,  rap,  rappee,  reap,  re- 
pay, rib,  rip,  ripe,  rob,  robe, 
rope,  rub,  war-whoop,  warp, 
wrap. 

50— Alice,  Elias,  Eliza,  Lewis, 
Louis,  Louisa,  Lucy,  Wales, 
Wells.  Alas,  ale  house,  alias, 
alleys,  allies,  aloes,  awls,  eels, 
eyeless,  halls,  halos,  hills,  holes, 
hollys,  ills,  isles,  lace,  lass,  lazy. 


lease,  less,  lies,  loose,  lose,  loss. 
Avails,  wayless,  Avells,  whales, 
wheels,  whiles,  wiles,  willows, 
Avills. 

51— Holt,  Holyhead,  Iliad,  Isle-o/ 
Wight,  Lloyd,  Lot,  Lydia,  Wild. 
Alight,  allayed,  allied,  allot,  al- 
lowed, alloyed,  allude,  alto, 
elate,  elude,  evelet,  eyelid,  liailed, 
hallowed,  halt,  healed,  health, 
healthy,  held,  hild,  hilt,  hold, 
holiday,  hollowed,  howled,  il- 
lude,  islet,  lad,  lady,  laid,  laity, 
late,  laid,  laud,  law-daj^  lead, 
led,  lid,  light,  lit,  lithe,  load, 
loathe,  lot,  loth,  loud,  lute,  oiled, 
old.  Availed,  Avallet,  Avall-eyed, 
way-laid,  M^ealth,  weld,  welt, 
wheeled,  wneld,  Avild,  Avilled, 
willow-weed.  Avoid. 

53— Allen,  Ellen,  Helen,  Illinois, 
Lane,  Leon,  Lj'nu.  Alien, 
alone,  lane,  laAvn,  lean,  lien, 
line,  lion,  loan,  loin,  lone,  loon, 
luue,  woollen. 

53 — Lamb,  Lima,  William.  Alum, 
elm,  helm,  illume,  lama,  lamb, 
lame,  limb,  lime,  limj',  loam, 
loom,  Avhelm. 

54 — Laura,  Lear,  Lyra.  Allower, 
allure,  hauler,  healer,  heeler, 
howler,  lair,  lawj^er,  layer,  leer, 
liar,  lore,  lower,  lure,  lyre,  oiler, 
walloAver,  Avallrue,  whaler,  wili- 
er. 

55 — Hallelujah,  HalloAvell,  Hole- 
/rt-the-wall,  LoAvell.  All-hail, 
all-heal,  ill-will,  lily,  loll,  loy- 
al, lull,   Avell-hole,  Avhale-hole. 

56— Elijah,  Welsh.  Allege,  elegy, 
eulogy,  eye-lash,  lash,  latch, 
ledge,  leech,  lodge,  owlish,  wil- 
lowish,  yellowish. 

57 — Holyoke,  Locke,  Luke, 
Wheeling.  Ailing,  alack,  alike, 
allying,  eeling,  elk,  hailing,  hal- 
looing,  halloAving,   heeling,  hill- 
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ing,  hillock,  hollowing,  holly- 
hock, howling,  hulk,  lack,  lake, 
lawing,  laying,  league,  leak, 
leek,  leg,  lick,  like,  lingo,  lock, 
long,  look,  luck,  lug,  hike,  lung, 
lying,  oiling,  owling,  wailing, 
walling,  whaling,  whilk,  whiliug, 
wiling,  willing,  yelling. 

58— Alpha,  Levi,  Olive,  Wolfe. 
Ale-wife,  alive,  aloof,  elf,  helve, 
laugh,  lava,  lave,  leaf,  leave, 
levee,  lief,  lieve,  life,  live,  loaf, 
loof,  love,  luff,  wolf. 

59— Alba,  alibi,  all-happy,  elbow, 
elope,  help,  lap,  leap,  lip,  lobby, 
lobe,  loop,  lope,  wallop,  whelp, 
yellowboy,  yelp. 

60— Jesse,  Jewess,  Jews,  Josiah. 
Ages,  ashes,  chaise,  chase, 
cheese,  chess,  choice,  choose, 
chose,  edges,  hedges,  joys,  juice, 
shoes,  sliows,  wages,  watches. 

61  Hesii  d,  Jeddo,  Jude,  Judea, 
Wedgwood.  Aged,  ashweed, 
chat,  chateau,  cheat,  chewed, 
chid,  chide,  chit,  edged,  etched, 
eyeshot,  hatched,  hatchet, 
hedged,  hitched,  issued,  jade, 
jawed,  jet,  jot,  joyed,  jut,  shad, 
shave,  shadow,  sheath,  shed, 
sheet  shoetie,  shod,  shoot,  shot, 
should,  shout,  shut,  waged, 
washed,  watched. 

62 — Asian,  China,  Jane,  Jean, 
John,  Jonah,  June.  Ashen, 
chain,  chin,  chine,  gin,  join, 
ocean,  sheen,  shiu,  shine,  shone, 
shown,  sheen. 

63— Jem,  Jim,  Shem.  Chamois, 
chime,  gem,  jam,  sham,  shame. 

64— Shore.  Ajar,  ashore,  assure, 
azure,  chair,  char,  cheer,  chore, 
edger,  gyre,  hedger,  hosier,  jar, 
jeer,  jury,  osier,  share,  shear, 
shire,  shoer,  shore,  shower, 
shrew,  usher,  usury,  wager, 
washer,  watcher,  wisher, witcher. 


65— Chili,  Chiloe,  Joel,  Julia,  July, 
Shallow,  Shiloh.  Agile,  ash 
liole,  chill,  gill,  hatchel,  hugely, 
jail,  jelly,  jewel,  jole,  jowl,  shall, 
shallow,  shally,  shawl,  shell, 
shoal,  shyly,  usual. 

66 — Jewish,  Joshua.  Judge,  show- 
ish. 

67 — Jack.  Chalk,  check,  cheek, 
chewing,  chicli,  chigoe,  chock, 
choke,  chuck,  edging,  etching, 
hatching,  hedge  hog,  hedging, 
hitching,  issuing,  jack,  jag,  jig, 
joke,  jug,  shake,  shock,  shook, 
showing,  washing,  watching, 
wedging,  wishing. 

68— Java,  Jehovah,  Jove.  Achieve, 
chafe,  chaff,  cliaffy,  chief,  chive, 
chough,  chuff,  chuffy,  shave, 
sheaf,  shove. 

69 — Chippeway,  Job,  Joppa. 
Chap,  chapeau,  cheap,  chip, 
chop,  chub,  gibe,  jib,  job,  shab- 
by, shape,  sheep,  ship,  shoe-boy, 
shop. 

70— Case,  Cass,  Guise,  {(jhe  zo), 
Hicks.  Accuse,  axe,  case, 
cause,  chaos,  cow  house,  cows, 
echoes,  eggs,  gas,  ga\ize,  gaze, 
goose,  guise,  hacks,  hawks, 
hoax,  hogs,  kiss,  oaks,  ox,  quiz, 
wags,  wax,  weighing-house, 
whigs,   wicks. 

71 — Cato,  Gath,  Gay-head,  High- 
gate,  Kate,  Kidd,  Quito.  Ac- 
quit, act,  acute,  agate,  cad,  cat, 
cate,  coat,  cod,  code,  cot-cote, 
cow-weed,  cuddy,  cut,  echoed, 
egad,  equity,  gait,  gate,  goad, 
go  ahead,  goat,  good,  got,  gout, 
guide,  hacked,  hawked,  hawk- 
eyed,  hawk-weed,  hooked,  kid, 
kite,  kit,  kith,  quid,  quiet,  quit, 
quite,  quod,  quoit,  quota,  quote, 
quoth,  week-day,  wicked,  wick- 
et, winged. 
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72 — Cain,  Cayenne,  Guinea,  Ka- 
nawlia,  Keene,  Quin.  Agony, 
akin,  awaken,  cane,  canoe,  coin, 
cone,  coon,  gain,  gone,  gown, 
guano,  guinea,  gun,  hackney, 
keen,  kin,  kine,  oaken,  queen, 
wagon,  waken,  weaken. 

73 — Combe.  Acme,  calm,  cameo, 
comb,  come,  comma,  game, 
gum,  oakum,  qualm,  wig- 
wam. 

74 — Acre,  Cairo,  Gray,  Hager, 
Hooker,  Kerr.  Acre,  auger, 
augur,  car,  caraway,  choir, 
cohere,  core,  cower,  crew,  crow, 
cry,  cure,  eager,  euchre,  goer, 
gore  gray,  grew,  grow,  hawker, 
occur,  ochre,  queer,  quire, 
waggery,  waker,  walker,  wicker. 

75— Clay,  Gale,  Oak-hill,  Whee- 
lock.  Accloy,  call,  callow,  clajs 
claw,  cloy,  clue,  coal,  coil,  cool, 
cowl,  copy,  cull,  eagle,  equal, 
gala,  gale,  gall,  gallj',  gill,  glee, 
glow,  glue,  goal,  guile,  gull, 
hackle,  haggle,  heckle,  huckle, 
kale,  keel,  kill,  ogle,  oglio, 
quail,  quell,  quill,  ugi}%  weakly, 
weekly. 

76 — Cush.     Acacia,    aguish,    cage, 
cash,   catch,  coach,  couch,  coy- 
ish,    gage,    gash,    gauge,    gush, 
hagffish,  hedge,  waggish, 
youngish. 

77 — Coke,  Cook,  King.  Acliiug, 
cake,  caulk,  cocoa,  cog,  t;oke, 
cooing,  cook,  cuckoo,  echoing, 
egging,  gang,  gawk,  gig,  gong, 
hacking,  hanging,  hawking,  haj^- 
cock,  hoe-cake,  hooking,  hug- 
ging, keg,  kick,  king,  quack, 
quake,  quick,  wa^'ging,  wak- 
ing, walking,   winging,  j'oking. 

78— Gough.  Agave,  cafe,  caif, 
calf,  calve,  cave,  coffee,  c-ougli, 
cove,  cuff,  quaff. 


79 — Cobb,  Cuba,  Keep.  Agape, 
cab,  cap,  cape,  cobb,  coop,  cub, 
cube,  cup,  equip,  gab,  gape, 
go-by,  hiccough,  quip. 

80 — Eaves,  effuse,  face,  fays,  fees, 
foes,  fuse,  fuss,  half-way-house, 
halves,  heaves,  hives,  hoofs, 
office,  phase,  vase,  vice,  views, 
vise,  waves,  wives. 

81^Fayette,  Ovid.  Afoot,  aft, 
avoid,  avowed,  evade,  fade, 
faith,  fat,  feat,  fed,  feed,  feet, 
fight,  fit,  food,  foot,  fought, 
half-a-day,  halved,  ovate,  veto, 
viewed,  void,  vote,  vowed,  waft, 
waved. 

82 — Fanny,  Fin,  Heaven,  Ivauhoe, 
Vane.  Avenue,  euphou}',  fain, 
fan,  faun,  fawn,  feign,  fin,  fine, 
fun,  haven,  hyphen,  oven,  vain, 
van,  vane,  vein,  vine. 

83 — Fame,  foam,  fume. 

84 — Fry,  Havre,  Pharoah.  Affair, 
affray,  afire,  afore,  avower,  fair, 
far,  fare,  fear,  fiery,  fir,  fire, 
fore,  four,  fray,  free,  fro,  fry, 
fur,  fur}',  halver,  heaver,  heifer, 
hover,  ivory,  offer,  ovary, 
vower,  wafer,  waver,  weaver. 

85— Afoul,  avail,  avowal,  awful, 
evil,  fail,  fall,  feel,  fell,  file,  fill, 
flaw,  flay,  fiea,  flew,  flow,  folio, 
follow,  folly,  foul,  fuel,  full, 
heavily,  hovel,  oval,  phial,  vale, 
valley,  value,  vial,  waflie,  woful. 

86— Fejee,  Fish.  Avouch,  effigy, 
fadge,  fetch,  fish,  fuchsia,  fudge, 
half-joe,  vouch,  voyage. 

87  -Avowing,  fag,  fake,  fang,  fig, 
fog,  having,  havec,  heaving, 
vague,  vieing,  viewing,  vogue, 
waving,  weaving. 

88— Fief,  fife,  five. 

89— Fib,  fob,  fop,  lialf-pay,  Jicavy- 
pay. 
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90 — Bess,  Bias,  Boaz.  Abase, 
abbacy,  abbess,  abbeys,  abyss, 
apiece,  appease,  base,  bass, bays, 
beaux,  bees,  bias,  boose,  bose, 
boss,  bougli- house,  bowess, 
bows,  boys,  buoys,  buss,  buzz, 
heaps,  hoops,  hopes,  hops, obese, 
oppose,  pace,  pass,  pause,  peace, 
pies,  posy,  poesy,  poise,  puss, 
upas,  whips,  whip-saw. 

91— Betty,  Boyd,  Obed,  Obadiah, 
Pedee,  Pitt.  Abate,  abed,  abet, 
abide,  abode,  apathy,  bait,  bat, 
bath,  bathe,  bayed,  bead,  beat, 
beauty,  bed,  bedew,  beet,  be- 
head, bid,  bide,  bit,  bite,  bitt, 
boat,  bode,  body,  boot,  booth, 
bowed,  boyhood,  bud,  butt, 
habit,  heaped,  hoped,  liowbeit, 
obeyed,  opiate,  pad,  path,  path- 
way, pay-day,  peat,  pet,  piety, 
pity,  pod,  poet,  pot,  pout,  putty, 
webbed,  whipped. 

93 — Bayoune,  Pawuee,  Penn.  Ban, 
bane,  bean,  bin,  bone,  bonny, 
boon,  bunn,  ebony,  happen, 
open,  opine,  pain,  pan,  pane, 
pen,  peony,  piano,  pin,  pine, 
pony,  pun,  weapon. 

93 — Bohemia.  Balm,  balmy,  beam, 
bomb,  boom,  eye-beam,  opium, 
palm,  poem. 

94 — Burr,  Heber,  Hooper,  Parr, 
Perry,  Peru,  Pierre,  Power, 
Weber.  Abhor,  appear,  bar, 
bare,  bear,  berry,  beer,  bier, 
boar,  bore,  borough,  borrow, 
bower,  bray,  brew,brow,bureau, 
burr,  bury,  buyer,  heaper, 
hooper,  hoper,  hopper,  opera, 
pair,  pare,  payer,  pear,  peer, 
pier,  poor,  pore,  pour,  prow, 
pure,  purr,  upper,  weeper, 
whopper. 

95— Abel,  Baal,  Bell,  Paul,  Peel, 
Pillow.  Able,  ajjpeal,  apple, 
bail,  bale,  ball,  belay,  belie,  bell. 


below,  bewail,  bill,  billow,  blew, 
boil,  bole,  boll,  bowl,  bull's  eye, 
by-law,  eye-ball,  haply,  pail, pale, 
pall,  peal,  pile,  pill,  pillow,  plea, 
plough,  pole,  pull,  up  hill, 
wabble. 

96 — Patch,  Wabash.  Abash,  apish, 
badge,  bash,  batch,  beach, 
beauish,  bewitch,  bosh,  botchy, 
boyish,  budge,  bush,  page, 
peach,  pish,  pitch,  poach,  podge, 
push. 

97— Pike,  Polk,  Puck.  Aback, 
back,  bag,  bake,  balk,  bang, 
beak,  beck,  beg,  being,  big,  bog, 
book,  bowing,  buck-eye,  bug, 
bung,  buying,  ebbing,  epic, 
heaping,  hooping,  hopmg,  obey- 
ing, opaque,  paca,  pack,  pang, 
peck,  peg,  pick,  pig,  poke,  pug, 
weeping,  whipping. 

98 — Beef,  bee-hive,  be-hoof,  bevy, 
buff,  by-view,  pave,  puff. 

99 — Pawpaw,  Pope.  Babe,  be- 
weep,  bib,  bob,  booby,  bub,  hub- 
bub, pap,  papaw,  peep,  pipe, 
pop,  pope,  pup, 

100 — Daisies,  decease,  diocese,  dis- 
ease, doses,  hothouses,  out- 
houses, wood-houses. 

101  —  DeSoto,  Tuesday.  Atheist, 
attest,  audacit}^,  daisied,  deceit, 
decide,  dost,  dust,  edacity, 
educed,  outside,  taste,  teased, 
test,  theist,  twist. 

102 — Addison,  Hudson,  Watson. 
Design,  disown,  dozen. 

103 — Atheism,  dismay. 

104 — Desire,  dozer,  howitzer, 
teaser,  tower,  v>  ood-sawer. 

105 — Dazzle,  docile,  head-sail, 
hideously,  odiouslj',  outsail,  out- 
sell, tassel,  thistle,  tussel. 

106 — Wood-sage,  wood-sash,  a 
witty  sage. 
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107 — Desk,  disk,  dosiug,  dusk, 
educing,  task,  teasing,  tossing, 
tusli. 

108 — Adhesive,  deceive,  disavow. 

109— Disobey. 

110- Dead  Sea,  Tliaddeus,  Titus. 
Dates,  debts,  deeds,  deities, dots, 
dough-heads,  duties,  idiots, 
oddities,  tattoos,  tedious,  tides, 
tithes,  toadies. 

Ill — Attitude,  dated,  dead-weiglit, 
dead-wood,  debted,  doted, doubt- 
ed, dutied,  edited,  liot  headed, 
out-date,  out-witted,  tattooed, 
tedded,  toothed,  twitted. 

112 — Dayton.  Deaden,  detain, 
out-done,  tigliten. 

113 — Day-time,  diadem,  tedium. 

114 — Theodore,  Tudor.  Auditor, 
dater,  daugliter,  deter,  detour, 
dodder,  doter,  doubter,  editor, 
head-tire,  outdare,  tatter,  taw- 
dry, tea-tree,  tetter,  theatre, 
tighter,  tutor,  twitter,  white- 
water,  withdraAV,  witlidrew. 

115 — Daddle,  deadly,  detail,  dotal, 
tidal,  tighth',  title,  twattle, 
tweedle. 

116 — Death-watch,  detach,  do- 
tage, toadish,  toothedge,  a  wet 
ditch. 

117 — Dating,  dieting,  doting, 
doubting,  editing,  idiotic,  out- 
doing, out  talk,  teething,  tithing, 
tooth-ache,  wood-duck. 

118 — Dative,  a  dead  foe,  a  white 

dove,  a  witty  thief. 
119 — Dye-tub,  out-top,  tied  up. 

120— Atliens,  Danes,  Tennessee. 
Audience,  dance,  dens,  dense, 
dunce,  duns,  eye-witness, 
haughtiness,  headiuess,  heath- 
ens, hotness,  tansy,  teens,  ten- 
nis, tense,  tines,  tones,  tons, 
tuues,  twins,  weiglxtiuess,  white- 


ness, white-wines,  witness,  wit- 
tiness,  woodness. 

121 — Dante.  Adaunt,  atoned,  at- 
tained, attend,  attenuate,  attun- 
ed, daint,  dandy,  daunt,  dent, 
dint,  dough-nut,  donned,  down- 
weed,  eighteen,  heightened, high- 
toned,  out-wind,  taint,  tanned, 
taunt,  teint,  tend,  tenet,  tenuity, 
tinned,  tint,  to-night,  tuned, 
twenty,  twined,  whitened,  wood- 
note,  a  wet  night. 

122 — Athenian.     Eighty-nine, 
tenon. 

123 — Atheneum.  A  weighty  name, 
out-name. 

124 — Atoner,  dinner,  donary,  don- 
er, dunner,  tanner,  tenor,  tinner, 
tuner,  whitener. 

125 — Daniel.  Denial,  down-haul, 
down-hill,  thinlj^,  tunnel. 

126 — Danish.  Dingy,  dunnage, 
duunish,  tinge,  tonnage, 
twinge. 

127 — Atoning,  dank,  dawning, 
deigning,  dining,  donkey,  dun- 
ning, hoodwink,  tanning,  think, 
tink,  tunic,  tuning,  twining, 
tank. 

128 — Do  euougli,  a  weighty  knife, 
a  witty  knave. 

129— Danube.     Twin-boy. 

180 — Adams,  Thames,  Thomas. 
Atoms,  dames,  demise,  dimes, 
domes,  items,  teams,  thumbs, 
tomes. 

131 — Timothy.  Admit,  doomed, 
thumbed,  timid,  tumid,  white- 
meat,  wood-mite. 

132 — Damon,  Tammany,  Wight- 
man,  Woodman.  Day-woman, 
demon,  domain,  domino,  head- 
man, liead-money,  hod-man,  toy- 
man, whiteman,  wood-man. 

133 — A  white  mummy. 
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134 — Admire,  demur,  tamer,  to- 
morrow, tumor. 

135 — Dimly,  tamely,  timely,  wood- 
mill. 

136 — Damage,  a  wood  image. 

137 — Dooming,  taming,  teeming, 
time-key. 

138 — A  tame  foe,  a  weighty  move, 
a  white  muflt'. 

139 — Tampa.  Damp,  d  n  m  p  y , 
thump,  a  white  map. 

140 — Darius,  Hatteras,  Taurus. 
Adders,  authoress,  authors, 
dairy-house,  diaries,  doors,  dow- 
ries, draws,  drays,  dress,  dressy, 
dross,  drossy,  dyers,  eaters,  hat- 
ters, odorous,  odors,  otherwise, 
tears,  terrace,  theorize,  terse, 
thrice,  lierce,  tires,  tories,  trace, 
trees,  trice,  truce,  waiters, 
wheat  -  ears,  weather-wise,  a 
white  horse. 

141 — Druid,  Edward,  "Woodward. 
Adored,  authority,  dart,  dearth, 
deride,  dirt,  dread,  drought, 
natred,  high-towered,  out-right, 
out-rode,  oxitward,  tardy,  there- 
to, third,  thirty,  thread,  threat, 
throat,  thwart,  tirade,  tired, 
trade,  trait,  tread,  treat,  treaty, 
trite,  trod,  trot,  trout,  troj'- 
weight,  watered,  weathered, 
withered. 

142 — Darwin,  Thorn,  Adorn,  at- 
torney, drone,  eteru,  hawthorn, 
out-reign,  out-ruu,  out-worn, 
terrene,  thorn,  thorny,  throne, 
thrown,  train,  trine,  triune, 
tureen,  turn,  tyranny,  water- 
hen. 

143 — Trim.  Dram,  drama,  dream, 
term,  trim,  wood-worm. 

144 — Adherer,  adorer,  a  1 1  i  r  e  r , 
drawer,  drear,  drier,  out-roar, 
tearer,  terror,  waterer. 

145— Waterloo.       Dearly,-    drawl, 


drill,  droll,  outer-wall,  thrall, 
thrill,  trail,  trial,  trill,  trowel, 
twirl,  water-wheel. 

146 — Dirge,  dredge,  outrage,  out- 
reach, thrash,  thresh,  thrush, 
torch,  trash,  trudge,  waterish. 

147 — Drake,  Turkey.  Adorning, 
attiring,  daring,  dark,  day's- 
work,"dirk,  door-key,  drag, 
drake,  drawing,  drug,  head- 
work,  out-work,  tarring,  tearing, 
tiring,  track,  treague,  trick, 
truck,  water-hog,  watering,  wat- 
er-oak, weathering,  withering. 

148— Derive,  draff,  drive,  drove, 
dwarf,  tariff,  terrify,  thrive, 
throve,  trophy,  turf. 

149— Darby,  Derby.  Drab,  drape, 
drip,  droop,  drop,  head-rope, 
throla,  tow-rope,  trap,  tribe,  trip, 
tripe,  troop. 

150— Atlas,  Dallas,  Tallahassee. 
Aidless,  atlas,  delays,  dells,  dials, 
hatless,  headless,  heatless,  hotels, 
idealize,  idols,  outlaws,  tails, 
tales,  tiles,  toll-house,  weight- 
less, witless,  woodless. 

151— Toledo.  Addled,  adult,  ath- 
lete, daylight,  delight,  delude, 
dilute,  dolt,  doll-eyed,  huddled, 
outlawed,  outlet,  tailed,  tiled, 
tilt,  toilet,  told,  tolled,  twilight, 
waddled,  wattled,  wheedled. 

152— Italian.      Outline,  white  lion. 

153— Talma.  Dilemma,  a  dull 
home,  a  white  lamb. 

154— Delaw^are,  Taylor.  Dealer, 
delayer,  dollar,  dweller,  hud- 
dler,  idler,  tailor,  teller,  tiler, 
tiller,  toiler,  toller,  wood-layer. 

155— Day-lily,  a  tall  hill,  a  white- 
lily,  witty  and  loyal. 

156— Deluge,  etiology,  idolish, 
theology,  tillage. 

157— Dallying,  dealing,  delaying, 
dialogue,    dwelling,    head-long, 
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huddliug  idling,  italic,  outlook, 
tale,  tallying  tiling,  tilling,  toil- 
ing, tolling,  waddling,  wedlock 

158 — Dclf,  deljihia,  delve,  out-live, 

twelve. 
159 — Dewlap,  outleap,  tulip,  a  tall 

boy. 

1(30 — Adages,  audacious,  dashes, 
dishes,  ditches,  doges,  duchess, 
wood-ashes. 

161 — Attached,  dashed,  dished, 
hot-shot,  thatched,  two  edged, 
wet-shod,  white-washed. 

162— Addition,  adhesion,  adjoin, 
edition,  outshine. 

163  Teach  him,  a  weighty  gem,  a 
witty  chum. 

164 — Adjure,  ditcher,  dodger, 
dowager,  teacher,  thatcher. 

166 — Adjudge,     a    Dutch    Jew,    a 

witty  judge. 
167— Attaching,  dashing,  dodging, 

teaching,     thatching,    touching, 

twitching,  woodchuk. 

168 — Dash  off,  a  witty  chief. 

169^Headsliip,  toy-shop. 

170— Dix.  Attacks,  attics,  decks, 
docks,  dog-house,  dogs,  doings, 
eating-house,  hat-case,  tacks, 
twigs,  white-wax. 

171 — Addict,  adequate,  attacked, 
dogged,  decade,  decayed,  deck- 
ed, decoyed,  docket,  dog-wood, 
diicut,  edict,  educate,  etiquet, 
tacked,  thicket,  ticket,  tucket, 
wood-cut. 

172 — Deacon,  taken,  thicken,  to- 
ken. 

173 — Dogma,  white  gum,  a  witty 
game. 

174 — Daguerre.  Attacker,  dagger, 
decayer,  decker,  decree,  digger, 
head-gear,  outcry,  out-grow, 
tacker,  tiger,,  tucker,  tugger. 


175 — DangiC,  day- coal,  dingle, 
ethical,  tackle,  thickly,  tickle, 
tingle,  wood-coal,  a  white  gull. 

176 — Doggish,  wood-coach, 
weighty,  cash. 

177 — Attacking,  decaying,  decking, 
decoying,  docking,  ducking, 
out-going,  tacking,  taking,  tuck- 
ing, a  white  cuckoo. 

178 — Outgive,  take  off,  a  w^et  cave, 
a  white  calf. 

179 — Take  up,  tea-cup. 

180 — Dives.  Advice,  advise,  ad- 
viso,  deface,  device,  devious, 
devise,  diffuse,  dove-house, 
doves,  edifice,  thieves,  typhus, 
white-face. 

181— David,  Tophet.  Defe'at, 
deified,  deviate,  devoid,  devote, 
devotee,  devout,  edified,  out-fit, 
tuft,  typhoid,  white-foot. 

182 — Dauphin.  Deafen,  define, 
divine,  out-fawn. 

183— Defame. 

184 — Dover.  Defraj',  devour,  diver> 
edifier,  eighty-four,  wood-fire. 

185— Devil.  Duval,  Odd-Fellow, 
Tivoli,  Woodfall.  Defile,  hate- 
ful, heedful,  tovful,  youthful. 

186— Odd-fish,      thievish,      white- 
fish. 
187 — Defying,  diving,  edifying. 

188 — Eighty-five,  a  wood  fife. 

189 — A  tough  pie,  a  witty  fop. 

190 — Thebes.  Debase,  depose, 
head-piece,  tapes,  tips,  tipsj^, 
topaz,  tops,  tubes,  tubs,  types. 

191 — Thibet.  Adapt,  adept,  adopt, 
day-bed,  debate,  depth,  deputy, 
hot-bed,  tea-pot,  tepid,  tip  toe. 

193 — Deepen,  headpan,  two-penny, 

white-pine,  woodbine. 
193 — Day-beam,      white-beam,     a 

witty  poem. 
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194— Taber,  Tiber,  Tupper,  Wood- 
berry.  Debar,  dewberry,  dipper, 
out-bar,  out-bear,  out-pour,  out- 
praj%  taper,  tapir,  toper,  wliite 
bear. 

195 — Audible,  audibly,  deeply, 
deploy,  double,  duple,  estable, 
edible,  table,  tableau. 

196 — Debauch,  a  witty  page. 

197 — Daubing,  day-book,  dipping, 
tabbing,  tapping,  tipping,  to- 
bacco, topic. 

198 — Top-heavy,  typify. 

199— A  white  baby,  a  white  poppy, 
a  white  pupp3^ 

200 — Hen-houses,  nieces,  noises, 
nooses,  noses,  ounces. 

301 — Honest,  honey-sweet,  incite, 
insight,  nest,  nicety,  noised, 
nosed,  onset,  unseat,  unset,  un- 
sought, unswayed,  unused, 
Wednesday. 

203— Ensign,  insane,  unison,  un- 
sown. 

203— Inseam,  noisome,  winsome, 
a  noisy  home. 

304— Answer,  nicer,  no  sir,  a  noisy 
war. 

305— Wlnslow.  Enseal,  nestle, 
nicely,  noisily,  unseal. 

306— A  new  siege,  noisy  Jew. 

207 — Nosegay,  unseeing. 

308— Ensafe,  a  new  safe,  a  noisy 
foe. 

309— Naseby.  News-boy,  a  noisy 
boy. 

310— Andes,  Hindoos,  Indies. 
Ants,  ends,  entice,  gnats,  hands, 
hinds,  hounds,  hunts,  iudice, 
knights,  knots,  needs,  nets, 
nights,  notes,  now-a-days,  nuts, 
wands,  wants,  windows,  winds, 
wounds. 

311— Endowed,  handed,    haunted, 


indebt,  indite,  kneaded,  knight- 
hood, knotted,  needed,  noted, 
united,  untaught,  imthawed,  \m- 
tidy,  untied,  wanted. 

313— Antony,  Indian,  Newton. 
Anodyne,  intwiue,  untune,  wan- 
ton, a  new  tune. 

313— Anatomy,  anthem,  entame, 
entomb,  no  time,  one  at  a  time, 
a  new  tomb. 

314— Andre,  Andrew,  Endor,  On- 
tario. Endear,  endower,  endure, 
enter,  entire,  entry,  hinder,  hunt- 
er, inter,  nadir,  nether,  neuter, 
notary,  tmdoer,  uniter,  wander, 
winder,  winter,  wounder. 

315— Handle.  Ant-hill,  entail, 
handily,  hoe-handle,  knightly, 
natal,  naughtily,  neatly,  needle, 
nettle,  nightly,  unwittily. 

316— Night-watch,  unteach,  wind- 
hatch,  a  new  ditch. 

317— Antioch.  Antic,  antique, 
endowing,  haunting,  indigo, 
kneading,  knighting,  netting, 
night-key,  nodding,  noting,  tin- 
deck,  undying,  uniting,  wanting, 
wending. 

318— Native,  notify,  a  night  foe. 

219— Hand-bow,  knee-deep. 

330— Nancy.  Announce,  annoy- 
ance, newness,  nighness,  nouns, 
nuns,  onions,  imions. 

231— Anoint,  ninety,  ninth,  noon 
day,  unhand,  unknit,  unwound. 

333— Ninian,  Ninon.     Unknown. 

333— Anew  enemy,  a  new  name. 

334— Nunnery. 

335— Union  Hall,  Union  Hill.  A 
new  nail. 

336 — A  new  niche,  a  new  notch. 

337— Nooning,  unknowing. 

338— Ninevah,  a  new  knife. 

339— A  new  knob. 
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330 — Enemies,  names. 

331 — Animate,  enmity,  honey- 
mouth,  inmate,  named,  unaimed, 
immighty. 

332 — Naaman.  Newman.  Ane- 
mone, honey-moon,  inhuman, 
new-moon. 

233 — No  ma'am,    a   name  at  home. 
234 — Hannah  More.    Enamor,  un- 
moor. 

235 — Animal,    enamel,    namel}',    a 

new  mail,  a  new  mill. 
330 — New  mush,   a   new  image,  a 

new  match,  know  much. 

337 — Naming,  unaiming,  unmake, 
a  new  hammock,  a  new  mug. 

338-^Nymph,  a  new  muff. 

339 — A  new  map,  a  new  mob. 

340 — Narrows.  Annoj-ers,  annu- 
aries,  honors,  nurse,  owners, 
unawares,  winners,  a  new  race. 

341 — Henrietta,  Henry-i/;f-Eighth, 
North.  Honeywort,  honored, 
inherit,  inroad,  inward,  in- 
wrought, narrate,  narrowed,  un- 
heard, unhurt,  unread,  unroot, 
unworthj"^,  a  new  road,  a  new 
word. 

343 — Inurn,  a  new  urn. 

243 — Unarm,  imharm,  anew  room, 

new  rum. 
244 — Honorary,  honorer,  narrower, 

a  new  orrrey. 

345 — Enrol,  gnarl,  knurly.  nar- 
rowly, nearly,  unrol,  unroyal, 
unruly. 

346 — Norwich.  Energy,  enrage, 
enrich,  nourish. 

247— Newark,  New-York,  Noah's 
Ark.  Anarchy,  honoring,  in- 
uring, narrowing. 

248 — Nerve,  unreave,  luiroof,  a 
new  roof. 


349— Enrobe,  enwrap,  unripe,  un- 
robe,  unwrap,  a  new  rope. 

350 — Analyse,  annals,  honeyless, 
inlace,  knells,  knolls,  nails,  new 
lace. 

251 — Annihilate,  enlight,  inliailed, 
inhold,  inlaid,  iulef,  nailed,  new- 
light,  unallowed,  unalloyed,  un- 
laid, xinload. 

352 — New  line,  a  new  lion. 
253 — New  elm,  new  lamb. 
254 — Naylor.       Inhaler,      iulaj-er, 
kneeler. 

255 — Nail-hole,  a  new  lily. 

256 — Analogy,  knowledge,  imlatch, 
a  new  latch. 

257 — Inhaling,  inlaying,  inlock, 
kneeling,  nailing,  unlike,  un- 
lock, unwilling. 

258 — Nullify,  a  new  leaf,  a  new 
life. 

259 — A  new  leap,  a  new  lobby. 
260 — Natchez.      Enchase,    hinges, 
inches,  niches,  unjoyous. 

261 — Inched,  unjoyed,  unsheath, 
unshod,  imshot,  unwashed,  un- 
wished, a  new  shot. 

362 — Engine,  enjoin,  nation,  no- 
tion, unchain. 

263 — Noah  or  Shem.      A  new  gem. 

204 — Niger.  Enjoyer,  injure,  na- 
ture, uncheerj^  a  new  chair,  a 
new  share. 

265 — Angelo.  Angel,  inshell,  a 
new  jail,  a  new  jewel,  a  new 
shell. 

266 — A  new  judge,  no  judge. 

267 — Enjoying,  gnashing,  hinging, 

a  new  shock. 
268 — Unchafe,  a  new  chief. 

269 — Unshape,  imship,  a  new  ship. 

370 — I^nox,     Yankees,        Incase, 
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inks,  nags,  necks,  onyx,  uncase, 
winks,  a  new  case. 

271 — Enact,  iniquity,  knocked,  un- 
caught,  uncut,  unquiet,  un- 
yoked, a  new  gate,  anew  coat. 

272 — New-Guiuea.     A  new  gun. 

273 — Enigma,  honey-comb,  in- 
come, a  new  game. 

274 — Hungary,  Niagara.  Anchor, 
encore,  "hanker,  incur,  inquire, 
knocker,  negro,  ungear,  winker, 
a  new  car. 

275 — Yankee  Hill.  Ancle,  angle, 
knowingly,  knuckle,  nickel, 
imcle,  unequal,  unglue,  whin- 
ningly. 

276 — Encage,  encoach,  engage,  no 
cash,  a  new  cage,  a  new  coach. 

277 — Hancock.  Knocking,  unyok- 
ing, winking. 

278 — Encave,  a  new  cave. 

279 — Encoop,  un-cap,  a  new  cab. 

280 — Envious,  infuse,  invoice, 
knaves,  knives,  nephews,  novice, 
a  new  face,  a  new  office. 

281 — Envied,  innovate,  invade,  in- 
vite, unfed,  unfit,  unfought. 

282— New-Fane,  New-Haven.  In- 
woven, uneven,  no  fun. 

283 — Infamy,  new  fame. 

284 — Hanover.  Envier,  infer,  \m- 
fair,  unfree,  a  new  lire. 

285— Naively,  naval,  novel,  unveil, 
wine-fly. 

286— A  new  fish,  a  new  voyage. 

287— Envying,  invoke. 

288— A  new  fife.  " 

289— A  new  top,  a  knife,  and  a  boy. 

290— Knobs,  nibs,  \mbias. 

291 — Any-body,  inhabit,  neaped, 
nobody,  unapt,  imhit,  unbought, 
unobeyed,  unpaid,    unwhipped. 

292— Henbane,  knee-pan,  unpin. 


293— A  new  beam,  a  new  poem. 
294— Neighbor,  nipper,  un-bar. 

295— Hannibal  Noble.  Enable, 
knowable,  nebula,  nibble,  \m- 
able,  unbowed,  unhappily,  a 
new  bill. 

296 — Anne  Page.     Knappish. 

297 — Winnebago,     Wiunepeg. 
Honeybag,      napping,     nipping, 
unpack,  unpeg,  a  new  book. 

298— New  beef,  a  new  puff. 

299— Nabob,  a  new  pipe. 

300— Messias,  Moses,  Muses. 
Alms-house,  masses,  mazes, 
misses,  mosses. 

301 — Amassed,  amazed,  amused, 
highmost,  homicide,  mast, 
misdo,  missed  mist,  moist, 
moose-wood,  mossed,  must. 

302— Amazon,  Messina.  Mason, 
mizzen,  moisten. 

303 — Miasma,  museum. 

304— Missouri.  Amuser,  emissary, 
miser,  mouse-ear,  mouser. 

305— Measle,  mislay,  missile, 
mouse-hole,  muscle,  muzzle. 

306— Message. 

307 — Moscow.  Amassing,  amaz- 
ing, amusing,  home-sick,  mask, 
missing,  mosaic,  mouse-hawk, 
music,  musk. 

308 — Massive,  missive. 

309— Mazeppa,  Mizpah.      Mishap. 

310— Mathews,   Meadows,   Medes. 

Emmets,      mad-house,      maids, 

mates,    maps,    mid-sea,     mites, 

modes,    moods,    motes,    moths, 

mouths. 
311— Emitted,    liumidity,   imitate, 

immediate,     method,     mid-day, 

mooted,  mouthed. 
312— Madden,   madonna,    maiden, 

matin,  mitten,  mutiny,  mutton. 
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313 — Madam,  mediiun. 

314 — Maderia,  Medary.  Amateur, 
immateur,  madder,  mature, 
meadow-ore,  meteor,  metre, 
mitre,  mother. 

315— Matthew,  Hale.  Medal,  me- 
dial, medley,  meetly,  metal, 
mettle,  middle,  moddle,  motley, 
mud-wall,  mutely. 

316 — Midage,  modish,  a  mad  show. 

317 — Emetic,  emitting,  maddiug, 
mattock,  meeting,  mouthing, 
muddying,  omitting. 

318— Modify,  motive. 

319 — Mad  boy,  meat-pie,  mud-pie. 

320. — Minos.  Immense,  meanness, 
menace,  mince,  mines,  moans, 
moons,  omens,  ominous. 

321 — Amanda,  Hammond,Monday. 
Almond,  amend,  amount,  hu- 
manity, immunity,  maned,  man- 
hood, manito,  meant,  mend, 
mind,  mint,  minute,  moAth, 
moaned,  moon-ej'ed,  mound, 
mount,  womanhood. 

322 — Menan.  Ammonian,  hy- 
menian,  minion. 

323 — Omnium,  a  mean  home,  my 
name. 

324 — Monroe,  Almoner,  almonry, 
manner,  manor,  man-o'-war, 
miner,  minor. 

325 — Emanuel,  Hymeneal.  Hu- 
manely, mauljr,  manual,  menial, 
womanly. 

326— Manage,  mantua,  maunch, 
menage,  money-age,  moonage, 
womanish. 

327— Mungo,  Munich.  Maniac, 
meaning,  mining,  mink,  moan- 
ing, monk,  monkey. 

328— Main  view,  mean  foe,  money- 
fee,  my  knife. 


329— Humane  boy,  mean  boy,  mean 

pay. 

330 — Mummies,  whim-whams. 

331 — Mahomet.  Home-made, mam- 
moth. 

332 — Mammon,  a  home  man,  mj- 
man. 

333 — My  mamma. 

334 — Maimer,    memoir,     memory, 

mummery. 
335 — Mammalia,  my  mail. 
337 — Maiming,  mammock, mimick. 

338 — A  home  muff,  my  move,  my 
muff. 

339 — Mump,  a  home  map,  my  map. 

340— Mars  Moors,  Morse.  Ham- 
mers, humorous,  immerse,  may- 
ors, mercy,  morass,  morose, 
morris. 

341 — Marietta,  Martha.  Ham- 
mered, home-ward,  humored, 
married,  marred,  mart,  merit, 
mirth,  moored,  mort,  myriad. 

342 — Marion.  Marino,  maroon, 
moor-hen,  morn,  mourn. 

343— Miriam.  A  home  room,  my 
room. 

344 — Hammerer,  mirror,  a  home 
orrery,  my  orrery. 

345 — Aumoral,  immoral,  marl, 
merrily,  moral,  mural. 

346 — Marsh,  Moorish.  Emerge, 
hemorrhage,  march,  marriage, 
merge. 

347 — America,  Mark,  Morocco. 
Hammering,  humoring,  mark, 
marrying,  mooring,  murky, 
way-mark,  a  home  rock. 

348 — Moravia.     Morphia,    a  home 

roof. 
350 — Miles.      Aimless,     homeless, 

homilies,   malice,   mails,   males, 

malls,  mills. 
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351— Hamlet,  Malta.  Emulate, 
hamlet,  home-lot,  humilit}',  im- 
molate, malady,  mallet,  malt, 
may-la(lj%  melody,  melt,  mild, 
mildew,  millet,  milt,  mould,  mu- 
latto, mullet,  omelet. 

352— Hamliu,  Malone,  Mullen. 
Homelyn,  melon,  million. 

353 — A  home  lamb,  a  home  loom, 
a  mealj-  yam,  my  lamb,  mj'  loom, 

354— Miller,  Muller.     Molar. 

355 — May-lily,    mole-hill,   a   home 

lily. 
356 — Milch,        mileage,       militia, 

mulch,  mulish. 

357 — Malacca,  Malachi,  Malaga, 
Milwaukee,  Moloch.  Hemlock, 
mailing,  mauling,  milk,  milky- 
way. 

358 — Mollify,  my  life,  my  love. 

3")9 — Mill-boy,  a  homely  boy. 

360  -Images,  matches,  home  joys. 

361 — Mashed,  matched. 

362 — Emission,  emotion,  machine, 
mission,  motion,  omission. 

363 — Mosheim.  Home  chum,  a 
home  gem,  my  chum. 

364 — Imagery,  major,  measure. 

365— Mitchell.     Mutual. 

366 — Much  joy,  a  home  judge. 

367 — Magic,  mashing,  matching. 

368— Home  chief,  may  sheaf. 

369 — Home  shop,  much  pay. 

370— Mohawks.  Hammocl^s,  mug- 
house,  mugs. 

371 — Make-weight,  mocked,  mug- 
weed. 

372— Mackinaw,  Macon,  Mohegan. 
Mahogany. 

373— Macomb.     May-game. 
374 — Haymaker,    maker,  mocker, 
mockery. 


375 — Macaulay,  Michael,  Mogul. 
Meekly,  mickle,  mingle,  muck- 
hill. 

376— Mawkish,  muggish,  home 
coach,  my  cash,  my  coach. 

377 — Magog.     Hay-making. 

378 — A  home  in  a  cave. 

379 — Magpie,  muck-heap. 

380 — Moves,  muffs,  a  home  office. 

381 — Maffit.     A  home  vote. 

382 — Homophony,  muffin. 

383 — A  home  in  the  foam,  liome 
fame. 

384 — Humphrey.    Mover. 

385— MalHe,  may-fly,  muffie. 

386 — Home  voyage,  may-fish. 

387— May-fig,  moving. 

388 — riome-fife,  may-fife,  move  off. 

389— Home-fop,  may-fop. 

390 — Embassy,  emboss,  humps, 
impious,  mobs,  mopes,  mops. 

391 — IMoabite.  Embody,  empty, 
imbued,  impede,  impiety,  im- 
pute. 

392 — Impugn,  a  home  pun. 

393 — Embalm,  wampum. 

394 — Amber,  ember,  embryo,  em- 
pire, hamper,  impair,  impure, 
umpire. 

395 — Mobile.  .  Amiable,  ample, 
humble,  impel,  maple,  may- 
apple,  may-pole,  mobile. 

396 — Ambush,  impeach,  may-bush, 
mobbish,  mopish. 

397 — Humbug,  hymn-book,  lam- 
bing, may-bug,  mobbing,  mo- 
ping. 

398— Map  view. 

400 -Hearses,  horse-hoes,  horses, 
recess,  roses,  ware-houses. 

401 — Aroused,  arrest,  erased, 
harassed,  raised,   razed,  recede, 
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receipt,  re-set,  reside,  residue, 
roast,  roost,  roset,  rosewood, 
russet,  rust,  rusty,  worst,  wrest, 
wrist. 

402 — Harrison.  Arson,  liorizon, 
raisin,  reason. 

403 — Heroism,  resume,  wearisome. 

404 — Harasser,  horse  hair,  horse- 
hire,  racer,  razor,  riser. 

405 — Russell.  Re-sail,  re-sale,  re- 
seal,  re-sell,  rose-hill. 

406 — Plorse-shoe,  a  war  siege. 

407 — Roscoe.  Arousing,  harass- 
ing, rescue,  re-seek,  risk,  rous- 
ing, rusk. 

408— Receive. 

409 — HoFse-hoy,  horse-whip,  rasp, 
recipe,  rosebay. 

410 — Red  Sea,  Rhodes.  Arduous, 
arrowheads,  hearths,  hearts, 
herds,  radius,  rates,  riotous, 
rites,  rods,  root-house,  roots, 
routes,  wards,  words,  worthies, 
yards. 

411 — Awarded,  erudite,  hard-head, 
hardihood,  hard-wood,  high- 
hearted, irradiate,  irritate,  red- 
head,red-hot,  red-wood,  righted, 
wreathed. 

412 — Rodney.  Earthen,  ordain, 
retain,  retina,  retinue,  ridden, 
rotten,  routine,  warden,  written. 

413 — Redeem,  rhythm. 

414 — Arthur.  Ardor,  artery, 
hard-ware,  orator,  order,  reader, 
retire,  rider,  rioter,  rotary, 
rudder,  wire-draw,  writer. 

415 — Earthly,  heartily,  hurdle, 
ordeal,  rattle,  readily,  retail, 
riddle,  rightly,  ritual,  rudely, 
waywardly. 

416 — Heritage,  radish,  re-attach, 
reddish,  retouch. 

417— Redhook,  Red  Oak,  Redding. 


Erratic,  heartache,  heretic, 
hoarding,  reading,  red-oak,  red- 
wing, ridding,  rooting,  writhing, 
writing. 

418 — Ratafia,  ratify,  readify. 

420 — Uranus.  Hairiness,  harness, 
hoariness,  horns,  irons,  rawness, 
rinse,  ruinous,  ruins,  runaways, 
urns,  weariness. 

421 — Aeronaut,  around,  arranged, 
errand,  horehound,  horned, hour- 
hand,  ironed,  iron-wood,  orient, 
rend,  renewed,  rent,  re-unite, 
rind,  ruined,  warned,  yearned. 

422 — Renown,  re-union 

424 — Renewer,  miner,  runner, 
Warner,  warrener. 

425 — Horn  owl,  renewal,  run 
well. 

426 — Arrange,  orange,  range,  re- 
enjo}^,  wrench. 

427 — Reuwick,  Roanoak.  Earning, 
raining,  rank,  reigning,  running, 
warning,  yearning. 

429— Rainbow. 

430 — Ramsay,  Remus.  Armies, 
arms,  miss,  rhymes,  rooms. 

431 — Yarmouth.  Armed,  hermit, 
remedy,  remit,  remote,  war-maid, 
warmth,  worm-wood. 

432 — Armenia,  Roman,  Romney. 
Harmony,  remain,  war-man. 

433— A    warm    room,    a    room    at 

home. 
434— Armor,      armory,       rammer, 

rhymer,  roamer,  rumor. 

435 — Arm  hole,  warmly,  worm- 
hole. 

436— Rummage,  war-image. 

437 — Arming,  harming,  ramming, 
re-make,  rhyming,  roaming. 

438 — Ramif}',  remove. 

440  —  Arrears,  errors,  horrors, 
orreries,  rehearse,  war-horse. 
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441 — Ararat.  Arrow-root,  hare- 
wort,  rarity,  reared,  reward,  re- 
write. 

442 — War-horn,  war-worn. 

443 — Hair-worm,  wire-worm. 

444 — Rarer,  roarer,  a  rare  war. 

445 — Rarely,  rural,  rurally. 

446 — Arrearage,  a  rare  show. 

447 — Ear-ring,  hierarchy,  a  rehear- 
ing, roaring. 

448 — Rarefy,  a  rare  fee. 
449 — Hair-rope,  wire-rope. 
450 — Aral  Sea.     Airless,  hair-lace, 
orioles,  rails,  railways,  release. 

451 — Harold.  Airy-light,  herald, 
realitj^,  re-laid,  relate,  re-light, 
rolled,  royalty,  world. 

453 — Aurelian,  Rollin.  Re-loan,  a 
war-lion. 

453 — Harlem.  Heir-loom,  realm. 

454 — Raillery,  roller,  ruler. 

455 — Real-law,  royal-law,  warlily. 

456 — Horologj%  relisli,  war-lash. 

457 — Ear-lock,  hireling,  relic,  roll- 
ing, row-lock,  war-like,  warlock, 
yearling. 

458 — Ralph,  Rolfe.  Relief,  relieve, 
re-live,  re-love,  war  life. 

460 — Archwise,  ratios,  rejoice, 
riches,  righteous. 

461 — Arched,  ear-shot,  ratchet^ 
rigid,   rushed    urged,  wretched' 

462 — Russian.  Erasion,  oration, 
origin,  ration,  region,  rejoin. 

463— Reach  him,  rich  home. 

464 — Archer,  Ayrshire,  Roger. 
Archer,  reassure,   rusher,  urger. 

465 — Herschel,   Rachel,    Richlieu. 

Harshly,  rashly,  richly. 
466 — Rich  age.     War  judge. 
467 — Raging,  reaching,  rushing. 
468 — Arch-foe,  arch-wife. 


469 — Heir-ship,  hero  ship,  war- 
ship, worship,  rich  boy,  rich  and 
happy. 

470— Argos,  Argus.  Hay -ricks, 
rags,  recuse,  ricks,  rogues, work- 
house, works,  wrecks. 

471 — Arcot,  Rockwood.  Arcade, 
erect,  irrigate,  racket,  gagged, 
re-echoed,  regatta,  rickety, 
rocket,  rugged,  wrecked, 
worked. 

472— Oregon.  Air-gun,  hearken, 
hurricane,  organ,  racoon,  re- 
gain. 

473 — Requiem,  war-game. 

474 — Raker,  recur,  require,  rigor, 
ringer,  rocker,  war-cry,  worker. 

475— Argyle,  Rocky  Hill,  War- 
Eagle.  Heroical,  oracle,  recall, 
regall,  riggle,  rock-oil. 

476 — Rakish,    roguish,   war-coach. 

477 — Arguing,  raking,  reeking, 
rigging,  ringing,  rocking,  work- 
ing, wringing. 

478 — Weir's  cave.     Heroic  foe. 

479— Rock-a-by,  war-cap,  war- 
cup. 

480 — Orpheus,      Rufus.        Orilice, 
refuse,  revise,  war-office, 
wharves. 

481 — Hare-foot,  high-roof,  raft, 
re-tit,  rivet,  roofed. 

482 — Ravenna.  Orphan,  raven, 
ravine,  refine,  revenue,  ruffian. 

483 — Hero's  fame,  war  fame. 

i84 — Raver,  refer,  referee,  revery, 
reviewer,  river,  rover,  warfare. 

485 — Raphael.  Arrival,  ravel,  re- 
veal, revel,  rifle,  rival. 

486 — Ravage,  ravish,  refuge. 

487 — Irving.     Horrific,  revoke. 

488 — Revive,  war-fife. 

489 — Rough  boy,  war-fop. 
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490 — Arabs.  Harps,  herbs,  rebus, 
repass,  repose,  robes,  ropes, 
nibies,  rubs. 

491 — Orbed,  orbit,  rabbit,  rabid, 
rapid,  re-paid,  repeat,  repute, 
ripped,  robbed,  robed,  Avar-beat, 
war-path,  warped. 

492 — Arabian,  European,  Reuben. 
Hair-pin,  ribbon,  robin. 

493 — Rehoboam.     War-poem. 

494 — Harper.  Arbor,  harbor,  har- 
per, herber,  higliway  -  robber, 
reaper,  robber,    roper,  wrapper. 

495 — Arbela.  Hare-bell,  horrible, 
rebel,  repeal,  repel,  reply,  ripple, 
warble,  wearable. 

496 — Herbage,  rubbage. 

497— Arabic,  Rebecca.  Harping, 
rapping,  reaping, rebuke,  repack, 
robbing,  warping,  wrajiping, 
year-book,  rubbing. 

498— Rebuff,  war-beef. 

499 — Arab  boy,  ripe  pea,  war-pipe- 

500 — Ulysses.     Ale  houses,  lasses, 

leases,  lessees,  losses. 
501— Holy-city.        Hill-side,     last, 

law-suit,   leased,   least,  lee-side. 

lest,   list,    loosed,    lost,    lowest, 

lucid,  lust. 
502 — Louisiana,   Wilsou.      Lessen, 

lesson,  listen,  loosen. 

503 — Lj'ceum,  Avholesome. 

504 — Leaser,  lessor,  loser,  idcer. 

505 — Halsewell.       Lazil}-,     whole- 
sale. 
506 — A  holy  sage. 

507 — Isle-(>/-Skye.  Lacing,  leasing, 
loosing,  wool-sack. 

508 — Elusive,  illusive,    a  lazy  foe. 

509— Lisj),  well-sweep,  a  lazy  boy. 

510-Leeds,  Old  Hayes.  Holidays, 
eye-lids,  ladies,  lads,  law-days, 
lettuce,  light-house,  lights,  loads, 
wilds. 


511— Elated,  eluded,  illuded,  laud 
ed,  lee-tide,  lighted,  loaded 
wielded. 

512 — Alton,  Latiu,  Lawtou,  Wal- 
ton. Laden,  leaden,  lighten, 
wild-honey. 

513 — Altamaha,  Oldham.  Low 
dome. 

514 — Loder.  Luther,  Walter.  Al- 
tar, elder,  halter,  holder,  holly- 
tree,  ladder,  leader,  leather,  let- 
ter, litter,  loader,  loiter,  low- 
Avater,  oil-tree,  well-Avater,  Avil- 
low-tree. 

515— Little,  LudloAv.  Eyelet-hole, 
ladle,  liglitlv,  little,  wildly. 

516— LoAv-Dutch.  Latish,  old- 
ish. 

517 — Ladoga.  Alhxding,  eludiug, 
halting,  illudiug,  leading,loading, 
Avelding,  Avielding. 

518 — Ladify,  lady-Avife,  old-wife. 

519 — Hill-top,  hold-up,  load-up. 

520— Alonzo,  Lyons.  Aliens,  al- 
liance, alloAvance,  holIoAvness, 
illness,  lens,  lions,  loons,  Ioav- 
Avines. 

521 — Highland,  Holland,  Linwood, 
Lundy.  Alienate,  allnight, island, 
land,  lend,  lent,  lineate,  lined, 
linnet,  lint,  Avalnut. 

522 — Leonine.     Linen,  Avell- 

known. 
523 — Holy    name,    ill    name,    lone 

home. 
524 — Eleanor.     Lunar,  lunary. 
525 — Lineal,  lineally,  lonely. 

526 — Lynch.  Alienage,  launch, 
lineage,  lounge,  lunch. 

527 — Lank,   leaning,   lining,    link, 

loaning. 
528— A  low  knave. 

529 — Lean  boy,  lion's  paAv. 

530 — Williams.  Elms,  hallow-mass> 
lambs,  limbs,  looms. 
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531— Almighty,  Williamette,  Wil- 
mot.  Helniet,  illumed,  limbed, 
limed,  limit,  whelmed. 

533 — Lemau,  Lymau.  Alimony 
alumui.  laj^mau,  lemau,  lemou, 
oil-mau,  whale-men. 

533 — A  lamb-at-home,  lame  him. 

534— Almira,  Elmira,  Lamar, 
Wilmer. 

535— Elm-hill.  Lamely,  oil-mill,  a 
low  mill. 

536 — Alumish,  a  hollow  image,  a 
lame  Jew. 

537 — Almack.  Limning,  looming, 
whelming. 

538 — Lymph,  a  lame  foe. 

539  —  Olympia.  Lamp,  limp> 
lump. 

540— Holly-rose,  lawyers,  lyres,  a 
low  horse. 

541— Lord  Howe,  Willard.  Alert, 
allured,  hilarity,  hollow-root, 
h')ly-rood,  1  u'd  lee-ward,  liard, 
lured,  lurid,  wall-wort,  wheel- 
right,  willow-wort,  yellow 
earth. 

543 — Lorraine.     Learn. 

543 — Alarm,  well-room,*  a  low 
room. 

544— AUurer,  a  low  orrery. 

545 — Laurel,  lawyerly. 

546 — Large,  lurch. 

,547 — Alaric.     Alluring,    lark,    lor- 

ing,  luring,  lyric. 
548 — Larva,  a  low  roof. 

549— Larrabee.  Willow-herb,  a 
lawyer  boy. 

550 — Lawless,  lilies,  a  loyal  house. 
551  -  Loyalty,  lulled. 
553— Lilian      A  low  lion. 
553  — Wilhelm.     A  low  lamb. 
554 — lU-willer,   luUer,   a  low  law- 
yer. 


555 — Lowlily,  low-lily. 
556 — A  low  dodge,  a  loyal  Jew. 
557 — Lilac,  lulling,  owl-like,  a  hol- 
low log. 

558— A  loyal  foe,  a  loyal  wnfe,  low 
life,  all  alive. 

.559 — Lollup,  lullaby. 
560 — Elegies,  eulogize,  eye-lashes, 
latches,  ledges,  lodges,  luscious. 

561 — Ale-washed,  hail-shot,  lashed, 

latcliet,  lodged. 
563— Elgin.         Allusion,      elation, 

elusion,  elysian,   illusion,  legion. 
.563— Elysium,  eulogium. 
564— Lasher,       lecher,     lee-shore, 

leisure,  well-wisher. 
565— A  lodge  on  a  hill. 
566— Law- judge. 
5o7— Alleging,     eulogic,     lashing, 

lodging,  logic. 
G68— A  low  chief,  a  yellow  sheaf. 

569— Oil-shop,  a  low  ship,  a  low 
shop,  whale-ship. 

570— Wilkes.  Elks,  hillocks,  lax, 
leeks,  legacy,  legs,  licks,  locks, 
log-house,  logs,  lugs,  oil-gas. 

571— Ellicott,  Hell-gate,  Leggett, 
Lockwood,  Lookout.  All-good, 
elect,  lack-a-day,  leagued, legate, 
legatee,  liquid,  locate,  locked, 
locket,  log-hut,  logwood. 

573  —  Alleghany,  Lackawanna, 
Logan.     Liken,  a  hollow  gun. 

573— Alchemy,  welcome,  a  low 
game. 

574— Allegory,  lacker,  lagger, 
leaguer,  licker,  linger,  liquor, 
locker. 

575— Alcohol,  alkali,  illegal,  legal, 
local,  luckily,  willingly. 

576— Leakage,  lee-gage,  lockage, 
luggage. 
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577 — Licking.      Leaking,   locking, 

looking,  lugging. 
578 — Alcove,  liquefy. 
579 — Lock-up,  look-up. 
580 — Alpheus.        Helves,     leavesi 

levees,      lives,      loaves,     oliveS) 

wolves. 
581— La    Fayette,    Levite.     Aloft- 

elevate,      hay -loft,     high-lived, 

levity,    lift,  'lived,    loft,    loved, 

love-day. 
583 — Lavina.    Eleven,  elfin,  leaven, 

olivin. 

583 — Leave  liim,  hollow  fame,  love 
(if  home. 

584 — Lover,  Oliver.  Laugher, 
laver,  leaver,  lever,  life-weary, 
liver,  lover,  welfare,  wheel-fire. 

585— Lovell.  Lawful,  level,  lively, 
lovely,  olive-oil,  wilful. 

586 — Lavish,  lovage,  wolfish. 

587 — Laughing,  leaving,  live-oak, 
living. 

588— A  hollow  fife,  leave  ofE,  life 
o/a  foe,  a  low  fife. 

589 — Low  fop,  love  f/pay. 

590 — Alps.  Elapse,  ellipse,  heel- 
piece, helps,  lapse,  lips,  lobbies, 
whelps. 

591— Eel-bed,  halibut,  lapped, 
leaped,  lipped,  lobed,  looped, 
lopped,  waliopped,  wheel-boat. 

592— Albany,  Albion,  Alpin. 
Whale-bone. 

593  —  Alabama.  Album,  oily- 
palm. 

594 — Liberia,  Libra.  Helper, 
labor,  leaper,  leap-year,  leper, 
wheel-barrow. 

595 — Walpole.  Allowable,  heal- 
able,  label,  lapel,  liable,  libel, 
loop-hole,  wood-ball. 

597 — Lubec.  Alpacca,  eloping, 
lapping,  law,l)opk,  leaping,  loop. 


ing,   loping,   oil-bag,  walloping, 
wool-pack. 

598 — Lop  off,  low  puff. 

599— Help  o/a  boy,  leap  up. 

600 — Jesus,  Joses.Josias.     Chaises, 

cheeses,  juices. 
601 — Jesuit.     Chased,   chest,    jest, 

joist. 
602— Jason.     Chasten,  showy 

scenes. 
603  — Choice      home,    huge     sum, 

juicy  ham. 
604 — Chaucer.     Chaser,  chooser. 

605 — ^^Chisel,  choicely,  jostle,  joy- 
ously. 

606 — Choice  age,  showy  age. 

607 — Chasing,  choosing. 

608 — Joseph.     Huge    safe,  joyous 

foe. 
609 — Jessup.     Joyous  boy. 
610 — Judas.         Chateaus,     cheats, 

jades,     shades,     sheds,    sheets, 

shots,  shouts. 

611 — Judith.  Agitate,  chatted, 
chatwood,  cheated,  shaded, 
shadowed,  sheathed,  shadow  by 
day. 

613— A  cheat  hew,  huge  den. 

613 — Chatham,  Jotham. 

614— Jethro.  Ash  tree,  chatter, 
cheater,  chowder,  shooter, 
shouter,  sliTitter,  watch-tower. 

615— Agedly,  shuttle. 
616— Chattahoochie.        A       huge 
ditch. 

617 — Asiatic,  Chateaugay.  Cheat- 
ing, jotting,  shaddock,  shading, 
shedding,  shooting,  shouting. 

618— Huge  thief,  shoot  a  foe,  shot 

off. 
619 — Ash-tub.     hedge-top,     wasU^ 

tub. 
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630 — Chinese,  Genesee,  Jonas, 
Jones.  Agency,  chains,  chance, 
genius,  oceans,  showiuess,  shy- 
ness. 

621 — Juniata.  Agent,  cliained, 
chant,  gent,  giant,  hedge-note, 
joined,  joint,  junto,  sliuuned. 

623 — Shannon.     Genuine. 

633 — Showy  name. 

624— January,  Jeuuer.  China- 
ware,  joiner,  junior,  chain  of 
wire. 

635 — Cliannel,  genial,  genially. 

636 — John  Jay.     Change. 

627— Channing,  Shunk.  Chain- 
ing, chinlv,  junk,  shank,  sliiuing. 

628 — Geneva.     Shoe-knife. 

639— China  boy. 

630-  James.  Chimes,        gems, 

showy  homes. 

631 — Asliamed,  shamed. 

633 — Gemini.  Chimney,  hush- 
money,   show-man,   watch-man. 

633 — Jemina.     A  gem  at  home. 

634 — Chimer,  sliamer. 

635 — Ashmole,  Islimael.  A  huge 
mail,  a  huge  mill. 

636 — A  huge  match,  a  showy 
match. 

637 — Jamaica.      Chiming,    sumac. 

638— A  huge  muff,  a  sham  view. 

639 — Champ,  chump,  jump,  a  huge 
map. 

640 — Jersey.  Chairs,        chars, 

hosiers,  jars,  juries,  shears. 

641 — Jared,  SherAvood.  Assured, 
charade,  chariot,  charity, 
charred,  chart,  jeered,  sheared, 
shirt,  short,  showered,  shred, 
ushered,  watch-word. 

642 — Sharon.  Churn,  journey, 
shorn,  shrine. 


643 — Jeremiah,  Jerome,  Joram. 
Charm,  germ,  watch-room. 

644 — Assurer,  sharer,  shearer. 

645 — Shirle3^  Charily,  cheerily, 
churl,  shrill,  surely. 

646 — George,  Georgia.  Charge, 
cherish,  church,  shrewish. 

647 — Cherokee,  Jericho.  Cheer- 
ing, jarriug,  jerk,  sharing, 
shark,  shirk,  shriek,  shrug. 

648- -Giraffe,  sheriff,  shrive. 

649 — Cheer-up,  cherry-bay, cherub, 
chirp,  sharp,  shrub. 

650— Chelsea,  Giles,  Julius. 
Chalice,  jealous,  jewels,  jojdess, 
shells,  shoals,  shoeless. 

651— Child,  Childe,  Juliet.  Agil- 
ity, jilt,  jolt,  shield. 

653— Chilian,  Chillon,  Julian.  A 
huge  lion. 

653 — Witch-elm,  a  huge  loom. 

654 — Jowler.     Jailer,  jewelry. 

655 — Jollily,    shallowly,    a    showy 

lily. 
656 — Geology,  a  jolly   age,  a  jolly 

Joe. 

657— Jewlike,    Shylock.     Chilling, 

shelliuo;. 
658— Shell,  shelve. 
659 — Shelby.     Julep,  shallop. 
660 — Judges,  a  judge's  house. 
661 — Judged,  a  judge's  wit. 
6G3 — A  show  in  China. 
663 — Joachim.     A   judge  at  home. 
664 — Cheshire,  Jashar.     Judger. 
665 — Jewishly. 

666 — Judge  Jay.     A  showy  judge. 
667 — Judging. 

668 — Jewish  foe,  a  judge's  fee. 
669 — Jujube,  a  judge  and  a  boy. 

670— Checks,  cheeks,  hedge-hogs, 
jockeys,  jocose,  jokes,  jugs. 
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(571 — Choctaw.  Checked,  chick- 
weed,  choked,  jacket,  jaa-ged, 
shagged, shocked. 

673 — Chicken,  shaken,  a  huge  gun. 

673 — Edgecombe,  Shechera.  A 
showy  game. 

674 — Shalcer.  Chequer,  choker, 
jogger,  joker,  shalcer,  sugar. 

G75— Jingle,  joggle,  jungle, 
shackle,  shekel. 

676 — A  huge  coach,  showy  cash, 
a  Jew's  cash. 

677 — Chicago.  Checking,  jagging, 
jogging,  joking,  shaking,  sliock- 
ing. 

678— A  huge  calf,  shake  off. 
679 — Jacob.    Ash-cup,  jockej'-bo}', 
a  huge  cab. 

680 — Chiefs,  chives,  sheaves. 

681 — Japhet.  Achieved,  chafed, 
shaft,  shaved,  sheaved,  sliift, 
shoved. 

682 — Showy  fun,  a  chief  nigh. 
683 — Age    of  fame,    shame     him, 
showy  fame. 

684 — Geoffrey.  Achiever,  a.sh-fire, 
shaver,  shiver. 

685— Asliville.  Ash-fly,  chiefly, 
jovial,  joyful,  shovel,  shuffle, 
wishful. 

686— Chiefage,  a  huge  flsh. 

687 — Achieving,  chafing,   shaving. 

688 — A  Inige  fife,  shove  off. 

689—  Chief  boy,  chief  vMli  a  bow. 

690  Chaps,  cliips,  chops,  gipsy, 
ships,  shops. 

()91  -  Egypt.  Chapped,  gibbet, 
shv[)ped. 

692— Japan.     Cheapen,  shippen. 

693 — Chew  opium,  a  huge  beam,  a 
showy  poem. 

694— Chopper,  jabber,  jobber. 


695 — Joe  Bailey,  Shipley.  Ashy- 
pale,  chapel,  cheai^ly,  jubilee, 
shabbily,  shapely. 

696— Sheepish. 

697 — Chapping,  chipping,  chop- 
ping, shipping,  shopping. 

698 — Cheap  view,  huge  bee-hive. 

699— Ship  boy,  shop-boy. 

700 — Access,  axis,  causes,  kisses, 
weighing-houses. 

701 — August,  Key  West.  Acceed, 
accost,  accused,  axe-head,  cas- 
sada,  castaway,  cosset,  exode, 
gazette,  ghost,  guest,  gusset, 
hogshead,  hog-sty,  kissed,  weak- 
side. 

702 — Cassina,  Cassini.  Cassino, 
cousin,  waxen. 

703 — Chasm,  egoism,  gaysome. 

704 — Accuser,   causer,  gazer,   gej-- 

ser, 

705 — Axle,  castle,  exile,  exhale, 
guzzle. 

706— Axe  edge,  ox-jaw. 

707 — Casco,  Cossack.  Accusing! 
cask,  cassock,  goose-egg,  goose- 
wing,  guessing,  high-gazing, 
waxing. 

708 — Cohesive,  gasify. 

709 — Gasp,  gossip,  ox-bow. 

710 — Acts,  Coates,  Gates.  Acts> 
cats,  coats,  egotize,  gads,  goads, 
goats,  goddess,  gods,  goods, 
kites,  quoits,  quits,  quods. 

711 — Gatewood,  Godhead.  Cat- 
eyed,  coated,  gaited,  goaded, 
good-day,  quieted,  quietude, 
quitted. 

712 — Cotton,  Godwin,  Goodwin, 
Ogden  Cotton,  cudden,  good- 
deu,  kidney,  kitten. 

713 — Gotham.  Acadeni}-,  heca- 
tomb. 
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714— Ecuador,  Goodyear,  Hector. 
Actor,  catarrh,  cater,  cotter, 
equator,  gather,  goat's-rue, 
guider,  guitar,  gutter,  oak-tree, 
quitter,  quoter. 

715— Goodale  Acutely,  cat-hole, 
cattle,  coddle,  cuddle,  cuttle, 
gaudily,  good-will,  kettle,  quiet- 
ly, quittal. 

716— Cottage,  goatish. 

717 — Acting,  aquatic,  coating, 
cutting,  getting,  gothic,  hectic. 

718— Octavia.  Active,  good-wife, 
octavo. 

719— Catawba,  Good  Hope.  Good- 
ly. 

720— Agnes,  Gaines,  Queen's,  Quin- 
cy.  "Agonies,  canes,  canoes, 
coins,  gains,  gayness,  guineas, 
guns,  quince,  wagons,  weakness. 

721— Canada,  Caudia,  Canute, 
Kent.  Account,  awakened,  can- 
dy, cant,  canto,  coined,  count, 
county,  gained,  gaunt,  ignite, 
kind,  keen-eyed,  quaint,  waken- 
ed, weakened. 

722— Canaan,  Guinea-hen,  Queen 
Anne.     Canine,  cannon,  quinine. 

723— Economy,  iguomy,  a  gay 
name. 

724— Canary.  Awakener,  coiner, 
gainer,  giiuner,  ignore,  wagoner, 
weakener. 

725 — Canal,  gainly,  gunwale,  keen- 
ly, kennel. 

726— Co-enjoy,  coinage,  gainage, 
wagonage. 

727— Canning,  Congo.  Canhook, 
caning,  coining  conic,  cunning, 
gaining,  gunning,  queening, 
wagoning,  wakening,  weaken- 
ing. 

728 — Connive,  convey,  convoy. 

729 — Canopy,  a  gun  and  a  bow. 


730 — Cameos,  combs,  commas, 
games,  gums,  wigwams. 

731 — Co-mate,  combed,  comedy, 
comet,  commode,  commute. 

732 — Hickman.  Acumen,  com- 
mune, gammon. 

783 — Come  home,  a  game  at  home. 
734r— Comer,    Gomorrah.      Gamer, 

gimmer. 
735 — Calmly,  camel,  comely. 
736— Qualmish,  a  gay  image. 

737«— Calming,  combing,  comic, 
gaming. 

738 — Come-off,    commove. 

739— Cambay.  Camp,  gimp,  kim- 
bo. 

740— Crusoe,  Grace,  Greece.  Ac- 
curacy, acres,  cares,  caress, 
cars,  choirs,  coarse,  co-heirs, 
corse,  craze,  crazy,  crease, 
crews,  cries,  cross  way,  cruse, 
curse,  egress,  grace,  grass,  graze, 
grease,  grouse,  hawkers,  kersey, 
quarries. 

741_Crete,  Garrett.  Accord, 
{giir-te).  Accord,  accurate, 
agreed,  augured,  awkward, 
carat,  card,  caret,  carrot,  cart, 
chord,  cord,  cort,  coward,  cow- 
herd, crate,  create,  creed,  crout, 
crowd,  crude,  cruel,  curate,  cur- 
ried, garrot,  gird,  girt,  gourd, 
grade,  grate,  gray-eyed,  great, 
greedy,  greet,  grit,  growth, 
guard,  haggard,  hay-cart,  hog- 
herd,  quart. 

742— Curran,  Greene,  Koran. 
Corn,  cornea,  corny,  corona, 
crane,  crone,  crown,  grain, 
green,  grin,  groan,  grown,  high- 
grown. 

743— Graham.  Chrome,  cram, 
cream,  crime,  crumb,  grim, 
grime,  groom,  quorum. 
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744 — Currier.     Career,  carrier,  cri- 
er, currier,  grower. 
745— Carroll.  Greeley.     Augerhole, 

carle,  caral,  choral,  coral,  crawl. 

carry-all,    cruel,     eagerly,    girl, 

growl,  gruel,  quarrel. 
746— Grosli.      Carriage,      courage, 

crash,    crush,     gorge,      grayish, 

grudge. 
747— Cork,  Creek.  Greek.      Cargo, 

cork,  crag,    crack,  creak,  creek. 

croak,  crook,  crowing,  currying, 

gearing,    grog,    growing,    kirk, 

quarrying. 

748 — Carve,  crave,  curfew,  curve, 
graft",  greave,  grief,  grove,  gruff. 

749 — Agrippa,  Crabbe.  Carp, 
crab,  creep,  crop,  croup,  curb, 
grab,  grape,  grip,  grope,  group, 
grub. 

750 — Callous,  calls,  class,  clause, 
claws,  close,  coal-house,  equal- 
ize, eye-glass,  gales,  gills,  glass, 
glaze,  gloss,  wingless,  gallows. 

751— Chaldea,  Claude,  Colt,  Euclid, 
Goliath,  Kelat.  Aglet,  called, 
clad,  clawed,  clayed,  cleat,  clod, 
clot,  cloth,  clothe,  cloud,  cloyed, 
collate,  collet,  colt,  cooled,  cowl- 
ed, culled,  eagle  eyed,  eaglet, 
galled,  gild,  glade,  glowed, 
glued,  gold,  gilt,  gulled,  haggled, 
keeled,  killed,  oculate,  quailed, 
quelled,  quilt. 

752 — Calhoun,  Cologne,  Cullen, 
Galena,  Glenn,  Killin,  Kline. 
Aquiline,  clan,  clean,  clown, 
colony,  glean,  glen. 

753 — Claim,  clam,  climb,  column, 
gleam,  gloom,  glum. 

754— Clair,  Clare.  Cholera,  clear, 
collar,  collier,  color,  cooler, 
gallery,  glaire,  glare,  glory, gluer, 
guller,  killer,  ocular,  a  gay 
lawyer. 


755— Colwell.  Galilee,  Galileo. 
Keel-haul,  uglily. 

756 — Calash,  clash,  clayish,  cledge, 
closh,  clutch,  college,  coolish, 
keelage,  english. 

757 — Kellogg.  Calico,  cling,  cloak, 
clock,  clog,  cluck,  clung,  coiling, 
colic,  colleague,  colling,  cooling, 
galling,  glowing,  killing,  quail- 
ing, quelling. 

758 — Wiclif.  Cleave,  clef,  cleve, 
cliff,  clove,  gulf,  qualif}'. 

759— Caleb,  Galba.  Clap,  clip, 
club,  gallop,  glib,  globe. 

760 — Cassius.  Acacias,  cage.s, 
catches,  cautious,  coacli-iiouse, 
coaches,  gashes,  gauges. 

761 — Actuate,  caged,  couched, 
gaged,  gashed. 

763— Goshen.  Action,  auction, 
caution,  cushion,  equation. 

763 — Ketchem.     A    gay    chum,    a 

gay  gem. 
764 — Actuary,      cashier,      catcher, 

coach-hire,  gager. 
765 — Actvuxl,    casual,  coach-wheel, 

egg-shell. 

766 — A  gay  judge. 

767 — Cushing.  Catching,  couch- 
ing, gaging,  gashing,  gushing. 

768 — Cask    fee,    catch  a    foe,   gay 

chief. 
769 — Catchup,  liagship. 

770 — Cakes,  caucus,  cooks,  gags, 
digs,  haycocks,  kegs,  kings. 

771 — Cockade,  cooked,  coquet, 
coquette,  kicked. 

772 — Cocoon,  quickened. 
773  —Gingham,  a  king  at  home. 
774 — Quaker.       Acquire,     cogger, 
cookery,  kicker,  quackery. 

775 — Guaquill.  Cackle,  cog-wlieel, 
giggle,  goggle,  kingly,  quickly. 
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776— Caucasia.      Kickshaw,    kick- 
shoe,  cmackish. 

777 — Hockhockiug,    Hono;    Kong. 
Cooking,  kicking,  quaking. 

778— Gay  cave,  kick  a  foe. 

779 — Kickapoo.     Kick-up. 

780— Cafes,    calves,   caves,    coffee- 
house, coveys. 

781 — Ague-fit,  cavity,  gaft.  gift, 
quaffed. 

782— Coffin,  gay  fun,  go  to- 
heaven. 

783 — Gay  fame,  go-off-home. 

784 — Coffer,  giver,  quaffer,  quiver. 

785 — Cavil,  gavel,  wake-fellow, 
wakeful. 

786 — Gay  voyage,  go-a-voyage. 

787 — Giving,  quaffing. 

788 — Give-a-fee,  qui-vive. 

789 — Gay  fop,  give-up, 

790— Gibbs.  Caboose,  capes,  caps, 
copious,  copse,  cubs,  equipoise, 
gaps. 

791— Cabot,       Cupid.  Capped, 

cooped,    cubit,    cupped,    equip- 
ped. 

792— Cape  Ann,  Capen,  Gibbon. 
Cabin,  cow-bane,  cow-pen. 

793— Cape  May.     Gay  poem. 

794 — Cooper,  Cowper.  Caper, 
copier,  copper,  keeper. 

795 — Cabool.  Cable,  cobble, copal, 
couple,  cupola,  equable,  gabble, 
gable. 

796— Cabbage,  equipage. 

797 — Hog-back,  Quebec.  Capping, 
coping,  cubic,  cujjpmg,  equip- 
ping, keeping. 

798 — A  gay  puff,  keep  off. 
799 — Cap-a-pie,  cob-web,  cubed. 
800 — Ephesus.     Faces,  offices, 
phases,  vases,  vices. 


SOI— Faust,  Vesta.  Avast,  effaced, 
fast,  faucet,  feast,  fist,  foist,  off- 
set, vast,  vest,  visit,  vista. 

802 — Fascine,  fasten. 

803 — Heavesome,  office-a^-home. 

804— Officer,  viceroy,  visor. 

805 — Facile,  fossil,  vassal,  vessel. 

806— Few  such,  visage,  voice-«/- 
age. 

807— Fisk,  Vasco,  Effacing,  effus- 
ing, facing,  physick. 

808 — Effusive,   evasive,  face-a-foe. 

809— Face-a-boy,  foes  obey,  office- 
^>/-pay. 

810— Phidias.  Fates,  feats,  feuds, 
fiats,  fights,  fits,  votes. 

811 — Avidity,  evaded,  faded,  fated, 
•fitted,     foot-hot,    ovated,   voted, 
wafted. 

813— Phaeton.  Fatten,  a  fight 
new. 

813 — Fathom,  fight-ai-home. 

814 — Father,  feather,  feeder,  fetter, 
fighter,  fodder,  votar}',  voter. 

815 — Avowedly,  fatal,  fatly,  fiddle, 
fitly,  fuddle,  futile,  victual, 
vital. 

816 — Fattisb,  waftage. 

817 — Evading,  fading,  fatigue,feed- 

ihg,    fighting,   footing,    voiding, 

wafting. 

818— Pat-fee,  fight  a  foe,  votive. 

819— Fat-boy,  foot-boy. 

830 — Evans,  Venice,  Venus.  Even- 
ness, evince,  fancy,  fans,  fence, 
fines,  finis,  fins,  ovens,  vainness, 
vanes,  veins,  vines. 

831 — Fundy.  Affinity,  evened, 
event,  faint,  fanned,  feigned, 
feint,  fiend,  find,  finite,  finned, 
fond,  font,  fount,  fund,  van- 
ity, veined,  vend,  vendue, 
viand. 
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832— A  few-(>?--none. 
823 — A  fine  home,  venom. 
824 — Evener,  fawner,   feiner,  finer, 
havener,  veneer,  viuer. 

825— Finlay.  Fennel,  final,  finel}^ 
heavenly,  vainly,  vanilla. 

826— Fani^haw.  Avenge,  evanish, 
finish,  haw-fiucli,  vanish. 

827 — Euphonic,  evening,  fawning, 
feigning. 

828— A  heavy  knife,  fine-fee, funny- 
foe,  half-enough. 

829— Fine  boy,  fine-paj^,  funny 
boy. 

830 — Famous,  fumes. 

831— Famed,  fumid. 

832 — Half-moon,  Hoffman. 
Famine,  foeman. 

833 — A  heavy  mummy. 

834 — Foam-or-air. 

835— Family,   female,   heavy-mail. 

836 — Famish,  fumage,  furnish. 

837 — Foaming,  fuming,  a  heavy 
mug. 

838 — Foamy-wave,  a  heavy  muff. 

839 — Vamp,  a  heavy  map. 

840 — Pharisee,  Pharos.  Affairs- 
avarice,  averse,  fairs,  farce, fears, 
fierce,  force,  freeze,  froze,  furi, 
ous,  heifers,  offers,  over-see. 
over-sway,  over -wise,  phrase, 
various,  verse,  wafers.      • 

841— Ford,  Forth,  Friday,  Havard. 
Afford,  afl'right,  afraid,  avert, 
effort, every-day,  ferret,  fired, fire- 
wood, fore-head,  fort,  forte, forty, 
fourth,  fraud,  fraught,  freight, 
fret,  fright,  frith,  froth,  fruit, 
furrowed,  furrow-weed,  half- 
read,  offered,  over-eat,  over- 
head, over-heat,  overt,  varied, 
variety,  verity. 

843— Farin,     fern,    fire-new,   fore- 


liuow,    frown,    over-run,   wave- 
worn. 

843— Ephraim.     Farm,  firm,  form, 

frame,  a-fire-«^-home. 
844 — Farrier,      fire -arrow,      firer, 

freer,      frier,     frower,     furrier, 

offerer,    over-hear,    over-weary, 

wayfarer. 

845— Farwell,  Haverhill,  Waverly. 
Fairly,  ferule,  fire-o/i-a-hill,  frail, 
freely,  free-will,  frill,  over-haul, 
over-lay,  verily. 

846 — Average,   forage,    fore-show, 
.  forge,  fresh,  over-joy,  over-reach, 
over-watch,  verge,  virtue. 

847 — Africa.  Fearing,  fire-hook, 
firing,  forego,  fork,  freak,  free- 
ing, frog,  frying,  hovering,  offer- 
ing, over-weak,  virago,  way-far- 
ing. 

848 — Fair-view,  far-off,  verify, 
very-few. 

849 — Over-buy,  over-pay,  verb. 

850 — Avails,  fallac}',  false,  fellows, 
fleas,  fieece,  floss,  folios,  follies, 
fowls,  hovels,  vales,  veils,  view- 
less, vow'less,  Avaveless. 

851— Felt,  Field,  Floyd.  Aflat, 
afloat,  evil-eyed,  evolute,  faulty, 
fealty,  felt,  field,  fillet,  filth,  flat, 
flaw^ed,  fled,  flight,  flit,  float, 
flood,  flowed,  fluid,  flute,  foiled, 
fold,  fulled,  full-eyed,  full-hot, 
valet,  violate,  violet. 

852— Eveline,  Volney.  Aphelion, 
fallen,  feline,  felon,  flown,  high- 
flown,  villain,  violin. 

853 — Film,  flame,  flume,  phlegm, 
volume. 

854— Flora,  Fuller.  Failer,  fee 
a  lawyer,  fellow'-heir,  flare, 
floor,  flour,  flower,  flower}-, 
foolery,  fowler,  fuller,  valor, 
whiffler. 

855— Filial,  flail,  vilely. 
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856— Flash,  fledge,  flesh,  flush, 
foliage,  foolish. 

857— Flagg,  Volga.  Failing,  fall- 
ing, fallowing,  feeling,  filing, 
filting,  flag,  flake,  flock,  flog, 
flowing,  flung,  flying,  foe-like, 
fooling,  fowling,  fulling,  high 
flying,  vailing. 

858 — Evolve,  valve,  vilify,  vile-foe. 
859— Philip,     Phillippi.       Flabby, 
flap,  flop,  fool-happy. 

860— Fishes,  officious,  vicious, 
voyages. 

861— Fidget,  fidgety,  fished,  of- 
ficiate, vitiate,  vouched. 

863 — Ephesian.  Efl'usiou,  evasion, 
fashion,  fusion,    ovation,  vision. 

863 — Heavy-gem,  wavy-chime. 

864 — Feature,  fisher,  fishery,  fu- 
ture, voucher,  voyager. 

865 — Facial,   heavy-jewel,  official, 

vigil. 
866  — Fee  a  judge,  fish-jaw. 
867— Fish-book,  fishing,  vouching. 
808 — Fish-wife,  heavy-shief. 
869 — Fish-bow,    fish-boy,     heavj- 

ship,  hufl:y-chap. 

870— Fox.  Affix,  efficacy,  figs, 
fix,  focus,  fogs,  folks,  vex. 

871 — Affect,  avocate,  effect,  evict, 

fact,  fagot,  vacate. 
873 — Afghan.     Falcon,  heavy-gun. 
873 — Effingham.     Vacuum. 

874— Figure,  half  acre,  vagary, 
vicar,  vigor. 

875 — Fickle,  focal,  foggily,  vehicle, 

vocal. 
876— Foggage,  heavy-cash. 
877 — Foe-o/-a-king,  half-keg. 
878— Fig-fee,  heavy-calf. 
879— Half-cap,  heavy-cup. 
880— Feoffs,  fifes,  fives,  vives. 


881— Fifth,  fifty,  vivid. 

883 — A  heavy  fine. 

883 — Pight-rt^-home,  w^avy  foam. 

884 — Favor,  feoffer,  fever,  feverj^ 
fifer. 

885— Favel,  fovilla,  vow-fellow. 
886 — Fife-(>/--a-watch. 
887 — Fifing,  a  heavy-fog. 
888 — Vivify,  heavy-fife. 
889— A-foe-rtr-a-fop. 
890— Fabius.     Fibs,  fips,  fops. 
891— Fobbed,  vapid. 
893— Fabian.     Half-penny. 
893 — A  heavy  beam. 
894— Fibber,  fibre,  foppery,  vapor, 
vapory,  viper. 

895 — Affable,  affably,  avowable, 
fable,  feeble,  feebly. 

896 — Foppish,  half-a-page. 

897 — Fobbing,  half-pike,  heavy- 
book. 

898— Heavj^-beef,  heavy  bee-hive. 

899 — Have  a  peep,  heavy  boobj^ 

900— Ipsus.  Abscess,  abysses, 
basis,  bough-houses,  pauses, 
pieces. 

901 — Abased,  abused,  bass-wood, 
baste,  beast,  behest,  besought, 
bestow,  boast,  bust,  episode, 
opposite,  past,  paste,  pest,  post, 
upset. 

903 — Abyssinia.  Basin,  be  snow, 
bison,  poison. 

903— Besom,  bosom,  opossum. 

904 — Pizarro.  Abaser,  abuser,  ap- 
peaser,  bazar,  opposer,  poser. 

905 — Basil,  Boswell.  Apostle, 
epistle,  busily,  bustle,  pestle, 
piously. 

906 — Beseech,  besiege,  passage, 
907— Abasing,    bask,    bisk,   busk, 
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passing,  pass-key,  pausing,  pois- 
ing. 

908— Abusive,  pacify,  passive. 

909— Bu  sby.     Busy-boy. 

910— Potosi,       Pytliias.  Batli- 

liouse,  beads,  beauteous,  bod- 
ice, boot-hose,  boots,  obtuse, 
pathos,  pay-days,  piteous,  pit- 
saw,  poetess,  poetize,  pot-house, 
pouts. 

911— Abated,  appetite,  bathed, 
bedded,  beheaded,  bethought, 
betide,  budded,  ebb-tide,  epi- 
thet,  habituate,   potato,  potted. 

913— Peyton.  Powhattan.  Batoon, 
beaten,  bidden,  bitten,  botany, 
button,  obtain,  patten. 

913 — Bedim,  betime,  bottom,  epi- 
tome, luppodame. 

914— Peter.  Abater,  batter,  bat- 
tery, bee-tree,  betray,  better, 
bitter,  bother,  butter,  obituarj', 
padder,  patter,  petre,  pewter, 
poetry,  pottery,  powder,  up 
draw,  up  tear. 

915— Biddle,  Bothwell.  Aptly, 
battle,  beetle,  bethel,  bodily, 
bottle,  paddle,  peddle,  petal, 
pithily,  i^it-hole,  puddle. 

916 — Bowditch.  Bedash,  pettish, 
potash,  pottage. 

917— Abaiting,  abiding,  baiting, 
bathing,  beating,  bedding,  be- 
deck, boat-hook,  boating,  bud- 
ding, but-wing,  optic,  paddock, 
poetic,  pudding,  up-tal<.e. 

918 — Beatify,  epitaph,  put-off. 

919— Boothby.  Bedaub,  beat  a 
boy. 

920 — Pawnees.  Beans,  bones, 
bounce,  buoyanc}^,  happiness, 
openness,  panacea,  pans,  pansy, 
pence,  pennies,  penny-wise, 
peonies,  ponies,  pounce. 


921— Bennett,  Bent.  Abound,  ap- 
point, band,  band3%  bayonet, 
bay-window,  bend,  benight,  be- 
yond, bond,  boned,  bound, 
bounty,  bow-net,  bow-window, 
bunt,  buoj^ant,  open-eyed,  paint, 
pant,  pend,  penny-weight,  pent, 
pinned,  pint,  point,  pond,  pound. 

922 — Bunyan.  Banana,  benign, 
opinion,  pinion,  a  happy  nun. 

923 — Bonhomme,  Panama.  Be- 
numb, bj^-name,  happy-name. 

924 — Bonner.  Banner,  happy- 
new-year,  opener,  opiner,  pen- 
ner,  penury,  piner,  pinery,  pin- 
ner, punuer. 

925 — Hobb-nail,  openly,  panel, 
pannel,  penal,  pin-hole. 

926 — Punch.  Appanage,  banish, 
banjo,  bench,  bunch,  bunchy, 
paunch,  pinch,  pinnage,   punchy 

927 — Punic.  Bank,  opening, 
opining,  panic,  penning,  pink, 
punning. 

928 — Bonifj',  bowie-knife,  a  boy's 
knife,  pennj'-fee. 

929 — Hobnob,  penny-pie. 

930 — Bahamas.  Beams,  bemaze, 
bombs,  poems,  pumice. 

931 — Behemoth,  bemad. 

932 — Bohemian.    Bowman. 

933- -Buy  a  mummj'. 

934 — Palmer,   Pomeroy.      Bemire. 

935 — Bemoil,  pommel. 

936 — Happy-magi,  buy  an  image. 

937 — Beaming,  bemock. 

938 — Boj^'s  muff,  happy  move. 

939 — Bombay,  Pompeii,  Pompey. 
Bamboo,  bump,  pampa,  pomp, 
pump. 

940 — Bruce,  Hebrews,  Paris, 
Peirce,  Percy,  Price.  Beer- 
house,    brace,     brass,     breeze, 
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brew-house,  biirrows,  eye-brows, 
hobby-horse,  opera-house,  por- 
ous, praise,  press,  pries,  prize, 
prose,  prowess,  purse,  pursue. 

941— Barrett,  Bayard,  Brady, 
Broadway,  Burt,  Hubbard, 
Perth,  Pratt,  Proud.  Aboard, 
bard,  beard,  berth,  bird,  bird's- 
eye,  birth,  board,  brad,  braid, 
brat,  bread,  breath,  breatlie, 
bride,  bright,  brood,  broth, 
brute,  buried,  by-roads,  by- 
word, eye-bright,  hop-yard,  pa- 
rade, parody,  parrot,  party, 
period,  pirate,  port,  prate, pretty, 
pride,  proud,  purity,  upright, 
uproot,  upward. 

942 — Auburn,  Barney,  Berne, 
Brown,  Byron,  Hebron,  Hiber- 
nia,  Parana.  Apron,  aubiirn, 
barn,  baron,  born,  brain,  bran, 
brawny,  brine,  briny,  brown, 
burn,  liigh-born,  prune. 

943 — Abraham,  Birmali,  Broome. 
Bay-rum,  brim,  broom,  by-room, 
prim,  prime,  purim. 

944— Prior.  Barrier,        bearer, 

brewer,  brewery,  briar,  prairie, 
prayer,  prier,  uproar. 

945— April,  Barlow,  Burley.  Ap- 
parel, barley,  beryl,  broil,  burial, 
burley,  parley,  pearl,  peril,  poor- 
ly, purely,  uproU, whip-poor-will. 

946 — Birge,      Persia.  Abridge, 

barge,  birch,  breach,  breech, 
briclge,    broach,    brush,    parch, 


parish,    perch,   perigee,  perish, 
preach,  purge. 

947^Behring,  Brock,  Brook, 
Burke,  Park.  Bark,  barque, 
barrack,  brack,  break,  brick, 
brig,  brogue,  broke,  brook, burg, 
burying,  park,  periwig,  perk, 
praying,  preying,  prong,  prying. 

948 — Bereave,  brave,  bravo,  brief, 
proof,  prove,  purify. 

949 — Barb,  bribe,  probe,  prop. 

950— Apollos,  Belus,  Bowles,  Pal- 
las. Belles,  bellows,  billows, 
blaze,  bless,  bliss,  blues,  high- 
place,  hopeless,  pails,  palace, 
palls,  palsy,  pills,  place,  play- 
house, please,  plus,  police,  pol- 
icy, pidse. 

951— Blythe,  Pilate,  Plata,  Platea, 
Plato,  Platte,  Pluto.  Ability, 
bald,  ballot,  belayed,  belied, 
belt,  billet,  blade,  'bleat,  bleed, 
blight,  bloat,  blood,  blue-eyed, 
botd,bolt,  build,  built,  bull-head, 
eye-bolt,  high-built,  oblate, 
palate,  paled,  pale-eyed,  pallet, 
palliate,  pealed,  peeled,  pelt, 
pilot,  plaid,  plat,  plate,  play-day, 
plead,  plight,  plod,  plot. 

952— Apollyon,  Bellona,  Boulogne, 
Pliny.  Billion,  blain,  blown, 
by-lane,  high-blown,  plain,  plan, 
plane. 

953— Balaam.  Bloom,       plum, 

plumb,  plume. 


APPENDIX. 

N.  B. — As  this  important  formula  was  procured  too  late  to  print 
jn  the  Canning  or  Cooking  portion  of  this  work  we  are  compelled 
to  insert  same  here. 

To  Test  the  Proper  Strength  of  Cider  or  Yegetahle 

Tinegar. 

As  it  is  very  important  to  have  vinegar  the  proper  strength,  so 
that  pickles,  chow-chow,  etc.,  will  keep  nicely,  the  following  test 
will  prove  of  great  value  and  is  a  positive  proof: 

Vinegar  used  for  all  kinds  of  pickling  should  be  of  "jo  grains  or 
JO  per  cent,  strength.  To  ascertain  if  it  is  that  strength  take  2  oz. 
of  the  cider  or  vegetable  vinegar  to  be  tested,  and  weigh  (or  have 
your  druggist  weigh)  carefully  135  grains  bicarbonate  of  soda  or 
baking  soda;  add  the  soda  in  small  proportions  to  the  vinegar,  which 
should  immediately  effervesce  (or  foam).  Continue  adding  the 
soda  as  long  as  it  foams.  If  the  135  grains  can  be  dissolved  in  the 
2  oz.  of  vinegar  and  it  still  continues  to  foam,  you  can  rest  assured 
the  vinegar  is  70  per  cent.  If  it  is  too  weak  (or  much  less  than 
70  per  cent.)  it  will  not  foam  towards  the  last,  but  fall  perfectly  flat; 
if  too  strong  it  will  foam  towards  the  last  as  quickly  as  it  did  when 
the  soda  was  first  put  in,  as  vinegar  of  "jo  per  cent,  strength  foams 
quickly  at  first  but  towards  the  last  foams  slotvly  until  the  IJS 
grains  of  soda  are  dissolved. 

The  remedy  for  vinegar  when  too  strong  is  to  mix  three-fourths 
of  the  vinegar  and  one-fourth  filtered  rain  water  (perhaps  it  would 
be  best  to  try  seven- eighths  vinegar  and  one-eighth  water  first,  and 
make  another  test  before  using  three-fourths  and  one-fourth). 
Always  be  sure  and  get  good  cider  vinegar,  as  wine  and  other  so- 
called  vegetable  vinegars  are  not  rehable.  Be  careful  that  you  get 
just  135  grains  of  soda  to  2  ounces  of  vinegar.  If  vinegar  is  less 
than  62  per  cent,  it  is  too  weak  to  use  for  pickling,  and  this  is  the 
cause  of  so  many  housewives  having  such  poor  success. 


